AME RICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


VoL. IV, 1. WHOLE No. 13. 


I.—THE COLOR-SYSTEM OF VERGIL.’ 


Charles Lamb used to say of himself that ‘darkness was his hell.’ 
In the genius of this man there is a flavor of bright and sparkling 
childhood ; and in making hell consist of darkness, he uttered a 
feeling that is common both to all children and to all nations in the 
childlike stage of their growth. Thus our he// itself, the Old Norse 
hel, the Gothic halja, is probably from the same root as the Greek 
ketawés (black), personified as Knp, the goddess of death. So, in 
the very foundations of Indo-germanic speech, darkness is one with 
death ; light is at once the essence and the symbol of physical life. 

This childlike identification of darkness with hel/ came up, as we 
saw in Charles Lamb’s case, from the first impressions of his child- 
hood into the ripeness of the sensitive, thoughtful man. So, with 
the Greeks, the conception of darkness as the awfulness of death, 
the conception of life as the clear effulgence of light, lasted over, as 
an abiding element of their imagination, from primitive days into 
the consummate perfection of their poetry. In Euripides, for 
example, the dying Alkestis, as she feels the approach of death, 
cries out: 

oxoria én’ Bocas (269). 
As she prays for long life for the children that she is leaving, it is: 
xaipovres, & téxva, dos dp@rov (272). 
As her women pray for her parting soul, her death is for them : 


roy dvddtov oikoy oixerevev (437) ; 


1This paper was prepared for the Philological Association of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and read before that body on the 14th of April, 1882. 
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and the last farewell of the dying woman, as she goes down, willing 
but awe-stricken, into the Valley of the Shadow, is 


kat dos duépas. 
So too, in Sophokles, the last words of Ajax, before he falls upon 
his sword, are 
& & rd viv 
kai tov (856). 


Thus, here and in countless other passages of like feeling, there 
comes out a law of the Greek mind, a fundamental fact of the Greek 
imagination at work: darkness is for the Greek the physical sign 
and expression of death ; sunlight, in its white glow, in its shining, 
uncolored radiance, is the physical sign, the essence and expression 
of life. 

In passing, however, from the poetic atmosphere of the Greeks 
into the Italians’, there is a further progress to be marked in this 
conception of light as the essence, the metonym of life. See, for 
example, how the great Italian poet describes the growing horror 
of the scenes through which Aeneas went down from the sunlit life 
of man into the regions of the dead— 

rebus nox abstulit atra colorem (Aen. VI 272). 


Here it is no longer mere light, it is color that emerges as the 
sign of life; and it is the loss of color that is the sign of death. 
To the eyes, to the minds, to the imaginations of the Greeks, the 
pure light of the sun, falling in undissolved whiteness, piercing, 
penetrating, almost blinding in its sharp etching of shadow and 
illumination, had been the glory of the physical universe, the charm 
of life, the symbol of all intelligence, the speech, as it were, and the 
revelation of the Godhead itself. Form, sharply defined in the 
black and white of the uncolored sunlight, was for Greek imagina- 
tions the type of the highest beauty. But the imagination of the 
Italians comes out in their best poetry as something less plastic 
than the Greeks’, and more sensuous: light pours through the gor- 
geous realms of their poetic world, no longer white and undissolved, 
but broken into prismatic splendors of innumerable tints, reflected 
and refracted into all combinations of pure and of blended colors. 
Form is no longer so all-sufficing, so correct, so sharply defined as 
in the black and white, the lights and shadows, of the Greek ideals. 
But form illumined by colored lights, form losing the sharpness of 
its outlines in the tender vagueness of colors that melt and blend 
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with one another, such is the highest beauty of the world as the 
world was seen by Italian eyes and painted by Italian poets. 

Such was the Italian, such above all was Vergil’s conception of 
the part that color, as distinguished from pure light, plays in the 
beauty of the universe. For him it was color that made the glory 
of life; it was the withdrawing of color that made the dreadfulness 
of the dead man’s world. For him, however, this separation of 
color from light, this glorification of color at the expense of light, 
was accomplished only by the stress of a grand imagination. But 
for us, strange to say, we can find in the resources of modern 
chemistry the means of changing Vergil’s imagination into scientific 
fact ; we can separate light from color, and light up a dismal world 
of horrors from which all color is banished. We can see before us 
in the laboratory the very scene that Vergil makes Aeneas behold 
as he goes down alive in Hell. The process and the result of this 
wonderful experiment are well described in Rood’s Modern Chro- 
matics, pp. 102-3. 

From the witnessing of such an experiment we shall come forth 
persuaded for ever of the fundamental truth of Vergil’s conception : 
the glory of the physical universe consists, above all, in the diffu- 
sion of color; and the poetic conception and the presentation of 
life before the sensuous imagination are to be attained in their 
highest effects only by the management and utilization of color. 

Among the great poets of Italy, the poets that saw and lived in 
color rather than in pure light the chief beauty of the universe, 
Vergil is the greatest. He made, as I shall show you, a prodigious 
use of color in his own compositions. He used a rich variety of 
color-terms with a delicate precision of meaning; and by his ex- 
ample he fixed the use of color-terms and defined the range of color- 
impressions for the poetic literature of his race. I wish, therefore, so 
far as I can, to lay before you the color-system of this great master 
of poetry. I wish to explain the color-terms that he uses, and to 
arrange and analyze the color-impression that he aims to create, | 
In conclusion, by comparing the results thus obtained from Vergil 
with the results obtained by other scholars from Homer, I wish to 
show how far Vergil had advanced beyond Homer, both in his 
appreciation of color and in his precision of expression for color. 
By such a comparison, it seems to me that we shall reach a fair 
measure of the progress made by civilized mankind, within that 
thousand years, in the adaptation of human language to the color- 

sensations of the eye. 
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The first chromatic impression that the mind gets from reading 
Vergil is the impression of his delicate and loving perception of 
color, and of the splendid richness and variety of his color-effects. 
' All through his poems, as well the poems of his sensuous youth as 
the poems of his sobered maturity, whether he is dealing with ex- 
ternal nature or with human life, his verses are aglow with an irides- 
cent radiance of color. Sometimes it is still-life, a flower or a fruit 
or a vegetable, pictured with delicate fidelity to nature’s coloring. 
Sometimes it is a living animal, bird or snake, gorgeous with bright 
plumage or with lustrous scales. Sometimes it is the human figure 
itself, maiden or warrior, luminous with richness of flesh-tints or 
splendid in garments of many colors. Sometimes it isa landscape, 
or a sky-effect, cool with the green light of the forest or glowing 
‘with all the radiance of the sunset. Turn where you will, there is 
-always color imprisoned in the sonorous beauty of the verse, until 
the gem-like Vergilian phrases seem to be alive inside with as many 
shifting hues as the beryl-stone of the poet. In the Aeneid, for 


example, 8, 22, he tells us how, in a basin fed from the brass lips - 


of a fountain, the yellow light, flashing from the brass, is reflected 
from the water and sent flying in tremulous patches amid the carved 
work of the ceiling. Inthe second Eclogue, v. 50, the white-armed 


Naid lights up the heaps of dark blue-berries with yellow clusters — 
of marigolds. In the Copa, v. 20, there is the grouping of wreaths | 


of yellow weld with purple roses, and brown chesnuts side by side 
‘with red-cheeked apples, and blood-red mulberries piled up with 
purple grapes and blue egg-plants. In one exquisite poem of the 
Catalecta, VI 10, there stands like a delicate vision of antique beauty 
the statue of Amor carved in white marble with wings of many- 
colored feathers. Rising from still-life to human life, he brings 
before us Aeneas himself (IV 261): his sword was starred over 
-with tawny jasper,and the cloak that hung from his shoulders blazed 
with Tyrian purple, and the threads of the purple were held apart 
by slender threads of gold. So Chloreus (XI 771) shone with red 
and purple, and a gold bow hung from his shoulder, and his cloak 
was saffron-dyed and his leggings were embroidered with many 
colors. And in landscape, as he paints the site of Venice before 
Venice arose, his picture seems to glow with all the deep splendors 
of the Venetian painters: the Po through fat fields pours its 
yellow waters into a purple sea, Georg. 4, 372. And again, with 
what soft tenderness of color he pictures the fountain flowing from 
the dark mouth of the grotto: here there reigned the pinkness of 
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spring; here the earth brought forth her flowers, and a white pop- 
lar hung over the mouth of the cavern, Ecl. 9, 40. And, in another 
place, as the boats full of armed men glide along the forest-river, 
the green woods gaze with amazement upon the shining shields of 
warriors and upon the brightly painted boats gleaming back 
reflected from the quiet waters, VIII 92. And at sunrise, the sea 
grows red beneath the level “rays, and the yellow Dawn rides up 
the sky in her rosy chariot, VII 25. Oftenest, however, of all he 
comes back to the richest of all color-effects, to the rainbow, 222//e 
coloribus arcum, V 609. Art and science meet in the memorable 
description of Iris, flying dew-bespangled across the sky on saffron- 
colored wings, and drawing after her, as she faces the sun, a trail 
of a thousand colors, IV 700-1. Thus, in small things as in great, 
the visions of physical life and of ideal beauty that floated in the 
imagination of Vergil were visions as splendid in color, as thoroughly 
{talian in sensuous color-effects, as ever came in after-centuries to 
fix themselves upon the canvases of a Giorgione or a Veronese or a 
Titian. 

At this point it will be well for us, before we go further, to settle 
in our minds the conception that lay for the ancient mind in the 
word color. For, in our modern speech, half unconsciously, we 
gather in from the results of science the scientific conception of 
things and the scientific meaning of words. But, if we deceive 
ourselves into applying to ancient words our modern scientific con- 
ceptions, we misunderstand the thinking of antiquity and bring 
confusion and disorder into all their poetry. For us moderns, under 
the teaching of Young and of Helmholtz, color is a subjective sen- 
sation produced upon three sets of nerves within the eye by three 
kinds of waves that differ in their length. When the longest wave 
strikes upon the nerves that are fitted to receive its impression, 
we see red; when the shortest wave strikes upon its nerves, we see 
violet; when waves of the intermediate length strike upon their 
nerves, we see green. And when waves of different lengths fall 
upon our eyes commingled, we see colors such as yellows, blues, 
purples, etc., made up of violet, green and red. A nobler theory 
was never devised by the wit of man to explain the phenomena of 
nature: the theory, for my part, takes already its place in discov- 
ered truth as a sublime law of nature, most exquisite in its adap- 
tation of wave to nerve. We must, indeed, keep this theory to 
explain the facts of color as they arise in the world; but in dealing 
with the color-terms of ancient languages and in reconstructing the 
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color-system of ancient poets, we must lay this theory aside and 
force ourselves back into the childlike conceptions that arose in the 
childhood of mankind. The noun color goes back to the root ca/, 
I. G. skal or skar, meaning to cover, to conceal. It is akin to the 
verb celare (hide) and occulere (cover). ‘Die Sprache,” says Prof. 
Curtius, p. 111, “fasst die Farbe als Decke auf.’ Color in the 
conception of Indo-germanic language is the cover of things. So 
in Greek, xpapa (color) is from the same root as xpas (skiz). Inthe 
I. G. languages, the color of a thing is the cover or skin that over- 
lies or hides the true substance. From this conception, however 
false it may be in science, we have to make our start in explaining 
the color-terms of ancient poetry. If we apply it to Vergil, we 
shall find the term co/or used in several different senses. In its 
widest sense, Vergil uses co/or to denote the colored skin or cover 
that overlies all visible objects, ¢. g. 


rebus nox abstulit atra colorem (V1 272). 


Here color is a kind of skin that may be, as it were, peeled off. 
By metaphor drawn from this use, color denotes the surface as 
opposed to the substance, the appearance as opposed to the reality 
of things, e. g. 

nimium ne crede colori (Ecl. II 17). 
Next, by a natural transition, color denotes the dye-stuff used to 
give color to a foreign substance : 


varios discet mentiri lana colores (Ecl. IV 42). 


Then it may denote the dark spots lying on the surface of a bright 
body ; so of the sun he says: 


ipsius in vultu varios errare colores (Georg. I 452). 


Then color is narrowed down to denote the warm colors, reds, 
browns, etc., even when darkened almost to black. So in speak- 
ing of color as test of the soil’s fertility, he says: 


promptum est praediscere, quis cui color (Gg. II 256) 
coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis (Gg. 4, 293), (brown races, colored people). 
And of the purpling grape : 
duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem (Ecl. 1X 49). 
Then it denotes the same warm colors illuminated toward white. 
So he says of the woodpecker : 
sparsit coloribus alas (Aen. VII 191). 
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And, by a special narrowing, color denotes the exquisite tints of 
red and white, rose and lily commingled, that make the complexion 
of a beautiful girl : 

Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 


Si quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 
Alba rosa: tales virgo dabat ore colores (Aen, XII 67). 


Finally, by a still further mingling of white, color comes to denote 
the palest yellow, almost white itself; so he says of horses 


color deterrimus albis | et gilvo (Gg. III 82). 


Vergil, you will remember, in speaking of the rainbow, called it 
mille coloribus arcam. Only by a bold guess, of course, by the 
lucky divination of genius, could he have given as one thousand 
the number of distinct colors in the solar spectrum. Yet, strange 
to say, Aubert has proved by his famous experiments and calcula- 
tions (cf. Rood, p. 40), that in the solar spectrum, as spread out by 
artificial means in the laboratory or by natural means in the gor- 
geousness of the perfect rainbow, the unaided human eye can see 
and distinguish 1000 different colors. In addition, however, we 
must bear in mind that one of the colors commonest both in art 
and in nature, the purple, is not seen at all in the solar spectrum. 
Hence, in order to get the number of distinct colors that the eye 
can see in nature, to the 1000 hues of the perfect spectrum we 
must add on about 100 more for the full and the graded hues of 
purple. Let us assume, then, that, in nature seen under ordinary 
daylight, there are for the healthy human eye about 1100 distin- 
guishable colors. By different degrees of white illumination, this 
number, as Aubert proves, can easily be carried up to 100,000 
tints ; and by illuminating the spectrum by colored light, red, green, 
violet, etc., the number of tints passes up into incalculable millions, 
into a mathematical infinity of possible colors. But let us keep to 
the 1100 colors as the norm for practical work. 

Given, then, these 1100 colors that can be seen and known by 
the human eye, it is the task 6f human speech to furnish expression 
more or less adequate for this number of color-sensations. The 
power of the various languages to do this, a power that varies from 
the rude inadequacy of barbarous dialects up to the subtle discrimi- 
nations and overflowing wealth of the most perfect languages, is no 
bad measure of the perfection of language for the expression of 
human needs. In English, for example, I find that Roget has 
given the number at 102. The power of the modern French, 
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however, in the apt and clear expression of color, is recognized by 
philologians as one of the most mavellous facts of that marvellously 
rich and picturesque language, and is perhaps the highest perfection 
of color-expression ever attained by human speech. The number 
of color-terms in common use in modern French is said to be not 
much short of 500. How, now, does the Latin of Vergil stand in 
this comparison? Over what number of color-terms does the genius 
of the poet bear sway, in order to find linguistic expression for the 
beauties of color that he discovered in nature? How many, as it 
were, and what are the pigments that lie upon the palette of this 
exquisite painter of the world for the rendering of all his color 
impressions? A friend of Alma Tadema (Collier, Primer of Art, 
p- 55) has lately told us that this exquisite master of color reproduces 
his color-impressions of the antique world by a palette of 12 colors. 
As compared with this dozen real pigments of Alma Tadema, the 
palette of Vergil’s vocabulary contains 27 terms of high color— 
rather more than twice as many. But, as I shall prove hereafter, 
the defects of his language compel Vergil to use for the expression 
of definite color many terms for white and black and gray, terms 
which in their scientific sense are not color-terms at all, but which 
in their poetic use are often the expression of real and powerful 
color, as seen under excess and deficiency of illumination. Of 
such terms for black, white and gray, there are 15 in Vergil’s 
vocabulary ; and if these 15 be added to the 27 terms of pure color, 
we have 42 pigments in the color-system of the Vergilian poetry. 
Compare now this number of 42 color-terms with the number, fixed 
above, of 1100 colors to be expressed by them. From the bare 
statement of this rough numericai relation, 42 to 1100, there follows 
one consequence of prime importance for the understanding of 
Vergil’s color-system. Each color-term of the 42 must cover, on 
the average, the expression of 26 closely allied tints. For each 
color-term, therefore, we must seek to find one precise color, as 
the norm, and, as it were, the center or axis of its chromatic power. 
This, if fixed by the color of some object in physical nature, 
unchanged and unchangeable, will serve us as the natural or phy- 
sical standard of that particular color-term. For sanguineus, e. g. 
we shall have sazguzs. But on both sides of that physical stan- 
dard we must expect to find a group of allied tints, expressed, 
indeed, by the same color-term, but grading off tint by tint, up 
and down the vertical spectrum, toward the color-terms that lie 
nearest. In caeruleus, for example, there must lie not only the 
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meaning of pure blue, as found in cae/um, but also on both sides of 
blue alarge number of distinct tints,closely allied to blue, but grading 
off, tint by tint, on the upper side toward green, and on the lower 
side toward violet. Here is the natural infirmity of language; no 
language, however rich, however precise, can ever be so developed 
as to cover the absolute infinitude of man’s perceptions and sensations. 
Every human soul in its efforts at utterance is doomed to everlasting 
failure ; the finite expression cannot be so stretched as to cover the 
infinite realities of things. 

In understanding Vergil’s poetry, therefore, we are forced to give 
to each color-term that he uses a somewhat widened range of tint- 
variation. Bearing this in mind, let us now arrange the color-terms 
of Vergil in their allied groups, according to proximity of tint in 
the spectrum of nature. 

Following the theory of Helmholtz, a theory that I accept as a 
demonstration, I shall give first the three primary groups of red, 
green and violet; then the group that lies between red and green ; 
then the group that lies between green and violet; lastly, the tints 
of so-called purples and blacks and grays and whites that, although 
occurring in nature, do not occur within the spectrum itself. But, 
in giving this catalogue of Vergil’s color-terms, I wish to do more 
than simply to mark the éxistence of each particular color in Vergil’s 
great picture of the universe. I wish to give a quantitative estimate 
of Vergil’s use of the different colors. If we can fix the number of 
times that Vergil makes use of each color, we shall be able to dis- 
cover his color-preferences, and to find out how far the color-sense 
of Vergil corresponds with the diffusion of color in nature ; that is, 
how far the poetic presentation agrees with the realities of things. 
The color-sense of every great artist is an important element of his 
genius, a strongly marked characteristic of his artistic manner and 
range of perception. In painting, for example, it is obvious to all 
that love the art, to all that have striven to understand the work of 
any great man, that to the eye and to the taste of every original 
painter certain groups and ranges of color are distinctly preferable 
to certain others. These preferences and partialities are so strongly 
marked in each man’s works as to bea striking characteristic of his 
genius. Amid the vast infipities of nature’s coloring, no single eye 
is capable of finding equal joy in all the colors that make up the 
color-effects of the universe; no genius for coloring is so vast and 
so catholic as to be able to take in and reproduce in an equable 
manner all the coloring of nature. Hence, to use familiar examples, 
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the splendid genius of Turner and the calmer, truer genius of 
Ruisdael are almost complementary to each other in the preference 
shown for the warm colors and for the cool colors of the spectrum, 
for the sunset glories and for the forest-tinted greens of the land- 
scape. The sombre, brownish magnificence of Piloty’s Death of 
Wallenstein differs as much from the glowing splendors of Paul 
Veronese’s banqueting-scenes as if the two painters had looked out 
on different worlds of color. } 

As it is in painting, so it is in poetry. To each poet’s eyes the 
world puts on a different aspect. Each poet, if we watch him at 
his work of representing nature as he sees it, will show a preference 
for certain ranges of color and a distaste for certain others. Thus, 
in studying the color-system of Vergil by its quantitative use of 
color-terms, we shall be able, in a general way, to see with his eyes 
the aspect of the physical universe, to learn his likes and his dislikes 
in color-effects, and to understand how far his genius conforms to 
the realities of nature in the diffusion and prevalence of color as an 
element of beauty. 

I. Red group of color-terms.—Ruber, used 36 times ; rutilus, 5 ; 
sanguineus, 14; cruentus, 2; sandix, 1; minium, 2; ferrugo, 5; 
roseus, 12. Total of red group 77. 

II. Green group of color-terms.—Viridis, used 63 times ; vitreus, 
1; hyalus, 1. Total of green group 65. 

III. Violet group of color-terms.—None used with exclusive 
and absolute precision of tint. a 

IV. Group of color-terms between red and green.—Igneus used 
once; spadix, 1; fulvus, 20; flavus, 19; croceus, 16; luteus, 5; 
aurum, 33; gilvus, 1; cereus, 1. Total of red-green group 97. 

V. Group of color-terrhs between green and violet.—Pallidus 
used 24 times; I:vidus, 2; caeruleus, 31. Total group of green- 
violet color-terms 57. 

VI. Outside group of color-terms not belonging in spectrum, 
but formed by composition. Purpureus used 33 times, puniceus 7, 
ostrum 11, murex 3; red and blue 54. Albus 38, candidus 37, 
niveus 18, decolor 1, argenteus 2, lacteus 5, marmoreus 6; formed 
by blending, more or less perfect, of complementary colors 107. 
Canus 13, glaucus 9, ater 72, fuscus 4, fumeus 1, niger 41, pullus 1, 
piceus 2; formed by the darkening, more or less complete, of each 
color 143. 

Thus, in Vergil, if we include the so-called blacks, whites and 
grays, there are 600 uses of color-effect ; but, if we leave out the 
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blacks, whites and grays, there are 350 uses of bright color in the 
poems. 

Later on we shall compare this diffusion of the different colors 
in Vergi!’s poetry with the actual diffusion of the same colors in 
the physical universe, and work out some interesting results. But, 
before this comparison can be made, we must find out some philo- 
logical system, some method of hermeneutics, by which we can fix 
more precisely the color-significance of each color-term itself. 

The color of anything in nature, whose color is visible to the 
human eye in any given position, depends on at least three elements 
that are always present, the three so-called constants of color, cf. 
Rood, ch. III, and pp. 209-10. Think, for example, of a mass of 
green leaves hanging as foliage upon atree. The color of that 
foliage will depend 

Ist, on the wave-length of the waves of light reflected from those 
leaves into your eyes. That is hue, absolute color, as element in 
color-perception. 

2d, on the amount of green light that is reflected from the leaves 
into your eyes. That is the drighiness or luminosity of the color 
as an element in the color-impression. 

3d, on the amount of white light that is mingled with the green 
light in the final color-impression. This is the puvzty of the color. 
If all white light could be removed, a thing impossible to do, the 
color would be absolutely pure; as the amount of white light is 
increased, the purity becomes less and less. At last, by excess of 
white light, all color may be made to vanish into whiteness. 

From the clear understanding of these three elements of color, 
you will see that there can be no objective fixedness in our color- 
impression of any visible object. The hue may abide the same, 
but accidental variations in purity or in luminosity may make the 
color-impression vary in ever-shifting tints from what approaches 
blackness up to what approaches whiteness. As the distance varies, 
as the laws of aerial perspective work their will upon objects more 
near or more remote, dark objects become lighter when afar off, 
light objects become more vivid when near by. Now the color- 
terms of the poet, like the pigments of the painter, are not meant 
to define the absolute color of things; the mere wave-lengths of the 
waves of light that each thing reflects are not to be defined in the 
language of art. The poet like the painter records not what the thing 
is in itself, but what the thing seems to be in his eyes under all the 
circumstances that surround it. From this it comes to pass that 
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objects which seem to us altogether different in color are often 
presented by the poet under the same color-term. Thus, under 
process of darkening, from defect of luminosity, the green of the 
fresh-cut foliage and the red of flowing blood are both called by 
Vergil ater, ater sanguis, Gg. III 507, and frondibus atris, Aen. VI 
215. And again, under variations of purity, by contrast with 
different surrounding colors, the color of the same object may be 
expressed by two different color-terms. For example, in the same 
book of the Aeneid, V 309 and 494, the foliage of the olive is at 
one time vzrzdis, at another fu/va. Unless you can make plain to 
your minds the variations in our color-perceptions that are produced 
by variations in luminosity and purity, above all the variations 
produced by contrast, you can never hope to understand the use of 
coloring in painting nor of color-terms in poetry. Who, for example, — 
that has seen the blue-green waves of the ocean blanch into white- 
ness under the red light of the setting or the rising sun can fail to 
understand why Vergil calls the sea marmoreum aequor ? The 
poet’s eyes saw in nature and painted in language the exact effect 
which is produced in the laboratory by throwing red light ona 
blue-green surface, Rood, p. 153. 

From the point that we have reached we can come back to the 
practical problem that color-terms present to the mind of the philo- 
logian. If color be a thing so variable and so unfixed, by what 
means known to philology are we to fix the meaning, and to 
understand the use, in any ancient writer, say in Vergil, of the 
color-terms that he employs? Upon this problem as it arises in 
Greek philology, the minds of many Greek philologians have been 
of late keenly directed. But in their investigations, full of learning 
and full of charm as they are, it seems to me that there have been 
such grave mistakes of method as to rob their conclusions of per- 
manent and solid value. I am not without hope, therefore, that by 
examining the color-system of a single great poet, especially of one 
so fond of color and so versed in color as Vergil, we may be able 
to learn some facts, perhaps even to establish some laws of inter- 
pretation, that may be of use in defining the color-terms of other 
ancient writers and of other ancient languages, above all, where we 
need it most, in the Greek. My own conclusion is that, in order 
to understand the meaning of any given color-term, we must work 
up to one final result by five successive stages of methodical 
investigation. 

Ist. The etymology of the color-term must be studied. If we 
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can trace the word backward to its root and discover and compare 
its cognates, we shall find the fundamental conception, the concrete 
significance, that underlies its use, ¢. g. the derivation of gz/vus 
from the I. G. root gar (shine, bright) and its connection with dz/s 
‘in Latin, with (—dAdprew, dveiv Hesych.) and figuratively 
yeday in Greek, with yellow in English, are full of help. 
2d. The physical standard of the color must be fixed. We 
must try to find in nature some fixed and permanent standard of 
the color-term in question, some visible object that may fix the 
color for our eyes, and make us able to visualize, as it were, the 
color-impression of the ancient poet, ¢. g. the splendid pure red of 
sandix is fixed for ever in the mind of one that has ever looked 
upon the mineral (vealgar, red sulphuret of arsenic) in which it 
occurs. 

3d. The extension of the given color up and down the gamut 
of the spectrum must be determined, e. g. caerudeus running up 
almost to green and running down almost to violet. 

4th. The variation of the color under different degrees of purity 
and luminosity must be determined, ¢. g. purpureus may lighten 
up into the softest shades of pink, or darken until it loses itself in 
a kind of violet blackness. 

5th. The variation of each color by contrast, in combination 
with other colors, must be studied; and it will explain the most 
violent use of the color-terms, ¢. g.a wreath of olive leaves around 
a head of black or brown hair will seem yellowish and be called 
JSulvus ; but around a head of yellow hair will seem intensely green 
and be called viridis. 

In separate essays, I hope to publish, so far as Vergil is concerned, 
my determination of his various color-terms according to this five- 
fold method of investigation. For the present I cannot do more 
than give in the fewest words the etymology and physical standard 
of each term. 

Ruber. 1. G. rudh, name of blood and of planet Mars, cognate 
with épvépés, ved, ruddy, etc. Physical standard, the color of the 
crab when cooked, rabentes ure foco cancros. Gg. 4, 47. 

Rutilus. 1. G. rudh, akin to ruber, with red verging toward 
yellow. Physical standard, the splendid color of the Italian bee, 
rutilis clarus sqgquamis. Gg. 4,93. 

Sanguineus, from sanguis. I. G. sag (drop, flow), cf. Latin 
sucus. Physical standard, color of fresh blood dropping from 

‘wound, blood itself, mulberry. 
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Cruentus, from cruor. I. G. kru (hard), cf. crudelis, xpios, xpi- 
etc., Eng. Physical standard, crwor, blood hardening 
and darkening after it has left the body. Myrtle-berries show very 

dark red, cruenta myrta. Gg. 1, 306. 

Sandix, Gr. cdvivé. Etymology: unknown to me. Physical 
standard, vealgar, red sulphuret of arsenic, used as dye-stuff. Ecl. 
4, 45- 

Minium. Etymology unknown to me. It is said to be an Ibe- 
rian word. Physical standard, cinnabar, vermilion, used as rouge. 
Ecl. 10, 27. 

Ferrugo, iron rust, from ferrum. Physical standard fixed in 
nature. The color of the larkspur, dark red, rather dull, ferrz- 
gineus hyacinthus. Gg. 4, 183. 

“Roseus, from rosa, probably of Semitic origin. Physical standard, 
rose-red with blue tinge, light or dark, red lips of beautiful women. 
Aen. 9, 5, etc. 

Viridis. 1. G. ghvar, ghar (sprout, grow). Physical standard, 
young leaves of trees, young grasses. 

Vitreus, from vitrum (glass). I. G. vid (to see). Physical 
standard, greenish antique glass, of transparent green, vitrea Fuci- 
nus nuda, Aen. 7, 759. 

Ffyalus, Gr. tados (raindrop, glass). I. G. sw (drop). Physical 
standard, glass of deep green color, hyali saturo fucata colore. 
Gg. 4, 

Igneus, from ignis. I.G. ag (move, flicker). Physical standard, 
fiery red of sun presaging wind-storm, (Sol) zgweus Euros. Gg. 
I, 453- 

Spadix, Gr. onddié, date-palm, name from Semitic. Physical 
standard, date, rich red brown, used of bay horse, honesti spadices. 
Gg. 3, 82. | 
™ Flavus, root ghar (grow, sprout), cf. viridis. Physical standard, 
ripening grain, Tiber at Rome, according to Fronto’s definition 
made up of green and red raised by white, pau/latim flavescet 
campus arista. Ecl. 4, 28. 

Fulvus, root ghar (grow, sprout), cf. vividis and flavus. Physi- 
cal standard, skin of lion, plumes of eagle, according to Fronto’s 
definition, the same as flavus, with white left out, fu/vus Jovis ales. 
Aen. 12, 247. 

' “Croceus, from crocus (saffron), Semitic word. Physical standard, 
‘saffron itself, used as dye-stuff, yellow tinged with red, crocumgue 
rubentem. Gg. 4, 182. 
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Luteus, from lutum (weld). Root /z for hiu for ghlu for ghar 
(sprout). Physical standard, weld itself, used as dye-stuff, yellow 
with less red than croceus, e. g. Aurora lutea in roseis bigis. Aen. 
7, 26. Yellow seems more yellow seen against red. 

“durum (gold). Root aur = aus = vas (burn, blaze), cf. A urora, 
etc. Physical standard, gold itself, yellow with lustre, becoming 
reddish by reflection, so/ aureus. Gg. 1, 232. 

Cereus, from cera. I. G. kar (to separate), xnpis. Physical 
standard, wax, yellow plum. 

Pallidus. Root pal (greenish-blue, or bluish-green darkened). 
Germ. fah/. Physical standard, brunette complexion after death 
or in violent fright, Dido pallida morte futura. Aen. 4, 644. 

Lividus. Root “iv (gray-blue). Physical standard, /ead, glan- 
des liventis plumbi. Aen. 7, 687. 

Caeruleus, from caelum. I. G. kav (hollow, vault). Physical 
standard, blue sky, normal tint of Mediterranean, caeruleo sunt 
nomina ponto. Aen. 12, 182. 

“Purpureus, purpura, Gr. moppipa. I. G. bhar (wave, agitate). 
Physical standard, murex, or sea-snail, magnificent color formed by 
union of red and blue, ripe grape, purpureae vites. Gg. 2, 95. 

Puniceus, from Punicus, from Poenus, origin of the color from 
Carthage or Phoenicia. Physical standard, murex itself. It seems. 
to have more red than purpureus, punicetis rosetis. Ecl. 5, 17. 

Murex. 1. G. mar, smar (rub, stain, smear), name given to the 
dye made from sea-snail. Physical standard, itself, as dye-stuff, 
Tyrio ardebat murice laena. Aen. 4, 262. 

“Ostrum. Gr. dorpeor, oyster, shell-fish. I. G. as (cast off, throw 
away). Physical standard, same as above, inclining strongly to red, 
ebur violare sanguineo ostro. Aen. 12, 67. 

Albus. 1. G.albh (white, dull white, approached either through. 
yellow or through blue), cf. dAgu, dddds, etc. Physical standard, | 
white, or albumen, of egg, blue-white. Sulphur, yellow-white, 
sulfurea Nar albus agua. Aen. 7, 517. 

Candidus. 1. G. kand, skand (shine, glow with heat), cf. zwcen- 
dere, xdvdapos (live coal), Physical standard, lily glowing white 
against dark green leaves, white horse in sunshine, feeding in field 
of grass, etc., candida viridi in litore conspicitor sus. Aen. 8, 83 
( fetu albo). 

\ Niveus, from nix. I. G. snig (wash, cleanse). Physical standard, 
nix, generally a cold, bluish white, but changing with atmospheric 
conditions. 
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Argenieus, from argentum. I. G. arg (shine, glitter), cf. dpyés. 
Physical standard, silver, white with metallic lustre, goose, dolphin. 

Lacteus, from Jac. 1.G. glakt (milk). Physical standard, milk 
itself, soft, creamy white. 

Marmoreus, from marmor. 1. G. mar (shine, shimmer), cf. 
pappaipw (shine), padds (white), etc. Physical standard, white marble, 
white with lustrous surface. 

Decolor, from color. Physical standard, the dull, bleached 
whiteness of old age, in complexion and hair, decolor artus. Aen. 
8, 326. 


Canus for casnus. I. G. kas (shine), cf. cascus (old). Physical , 


standard, silver-gray hair and bud, shining but yellowish. 


Glaucus. Gr. ydavxds, root gal (cf. gilvus), bright. Physical . 


standard, sea agitated with foam-crested waves, bluish gray. 
“Alter. Root aed. I. G. idh (burn), blackness as the result of 
burning. Physical standard, ashes, cz7s ater, what is left after all 
color is burnt out = decolor, notion not positive but negative. 

Niger. 1. G. nik, nak (slay, kill), cf. nex, nox, nocere, véxvs, etc., 
blackness as color of night and sign of death and evil, blackness 
approached through violet (viola), through green (ilex), through 
blue water, through red (negro), through yellow (wet sand). 

Fuscus = fur-scus, root fur. I. G. bhar (shake, agitate)—cf. 
Furiae—blackness approached through red and brown. Physical 
standard, negro’s complexion, Mor. 33, night-bird’s wings. 

Fumeus, from fumus. 1. G. dhu (boil, smoke). Physical stan- 
dard, smoke, with blue or brown tinge. 

Pullus. 1. G. pul, cf. pallidus, etc., bluish gray approaching 
blackness. Physical standard, spots on sheep. Gg. 3, 389. 

Piceus, from pix, pic. I. G. pit (squeeze), cf. pinus, ricoa, etc. 
Physical standard, fz¢ch itself, dirty, dull black, sweat mingled with 
dust running down the face. Aen. 9, 813. 

After thus fixing the etymological force and the physical standard 
of each color-term that Vergil uses, the method of our investigation 
would lead us to fix for each color its limits of variation under 
possible changes of purity, of luminosity and of contrast. In my 
own studies for this essay I have worked out, in this way, all the 
variations and applications of each separate color-term. The details 
of this study have, indeed, a mighty charm for the student that 
deals with them by combining the principles of philology wiih the 
principles of scientific chromatics; but the presentation of these 
details, case by case, would lead rather to a series of separate 
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monographs than to a general discussion of Vergil’s color-system. 
As general result of my separate studies, 1 may boldly say that 
in no single case does Vergil ever extend the use of any color- 
term beyond what science recognizes as the possible limit of its 
extension. His application of his color-terms is often imagina- 
tive and sometimes startling ; but there is no Vergilian application 
of any color-term that is not correct and even accurate according 
to the principles of chromatics. Leaving this subject, then, as unfit 
for discussion except in special treatises, I pass on to the last great 
question that is involved in the color-system of the poems. Is any 
comparison possible between color as imagined in the poems of 
Vergil and color as diffused in the visible objects of the universe ? 
How far does the color-system of Vergil agree with the color-system 
of nature? In the distribution and quantities of each color respec- 
tively, how far does the world as represented in Vergil’s poems 
agree with the world that actually exists ? 

Color, as we know, arises in nature from the breaking up of white 

sunlight, by absorption and reflection, into colored lights of various 
hues. The spectrum gives us power to break up the sunlight at 
pleasure ; it even gives us power to measure with absolute accuracy 
the fractional amount of each color that is present in every unit of 
white light. In every thousand parts of sunlight, each color, red, 
green, violet, etc., is present in a fixed proportion; consequently, 
amid all the infinite play of colors that makes the ever-varying 
charm of the visible universe, however various the combinations, 
there is a fixed and unvarying quantity of each color always present. 
In every 1000 parts of white sunlight that beats upon the earth, 
there is of red light 330 parts, red-yellow 155, yellow 110, green 
87, green-blue 67, blue 74, violet 177. 
. As said above, if we leave out the terms for white, gray and black, 
there are in Vergil’s poems 350 uses of high color. That is, in every 
thousand parts of light, as the world showed itself to Vergil, of red 
light there were 220 parts as opposed to 330 in the spectrum; red- 
yellow, 117 as opposed to 155; yellow, 160—110; green, 186—87 ; 
green-blue, 74—67; blue, 88—74; violet, o—177. That is, the 
world of Vergil’s imagination, as compared with the real world, is 
defective in red, red-green and violet, and is excessive in yellow, 
green, blue and blue-green; or, to put the same facts into a more 
convenient form, Vergil’s sense of color is fullest at the middle of 
the spectrum in yellow, green, green-blue and blue, and is defective 
at both ends, in red and red-yellow and especially in violet. 
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The excess is to be explained by the poet’s preference for warm 
colors over cold and for the more luminous over the less luminous 
colors. The warm colors are, in painter’s language, the reds, red- 


- yellows and yellows that make the upper half of the spectrum. Of 


these there are in Vergil 497 parts in the thousand; but Vergil’s 
purple also is a warm color because of the red that is in it, and of 
purple he has 154 parts. Thus, in every thousand parts of light, 
Vergil saw 651 parts of warm color as opposed to 349 parts of 
cold color. But in the spectrum there are 595 parts of warm color 
as opposed to 405 parts of cold color. Thus the genius of Vergil, 
in his picture of the universe, errs from the exact truth of nature 
by an excess of warm coloring. The poet’s imagination, to that 
extent, idealizes the facts of nature by a warmer and brighter 
presentation of the visible world. His world stands to the real 
world as a portrait by Titian to the face of the human original. 
Again, in respect of luminosity, the colors of the spectrum grade 
downward from yellow, the most luminous, through green and red 
and blue to violet, the least luminous of all. Here, too, as idealizing 
artist, Vergil prefers the luminous colors. In yellow, for example, 
he has 160 parts against 110 of the spectrum ; in green he has 186 
parts against 87 in the spectrum ; in reds including purples he has 
374 parts against 330 in the spectrum. But in blues he barely 
reaches the proportion of the spectrum, and in violet he is totally 
deficient (0 against 177). 

These facts are all significant of Vergil’s genius. His perceptions 
of color are clearest and strongest at the middle of the spectrum ; 
even in his sensuous imagination he is temperate and reserved, 
avoiding the extremes of sensation, and dwelling by preference 
upon the mean terms, the media via of visual perception. But, 
in lighting up his imaginary world, he is, in his perfect art, not 
realistic but boldly an idealist. By unconscious selection he floods 
his canvas with the warm glow of reds and purples and yellows, 
and brings down the use of cold colors far below the measure of 
their actual diffusion. And again, with the eye of the poet, antici- 
pating the analysis of science, he discerned the colors that had the 
highest degree of luminosity, and lifted his glowing picture of the 
world far above the actual light of nature, by giving preference to 
the colors that are the most luminous, the most effective and far- 
reaching as well upon the eyes as upon the imaginations of mankind. 
Thus, even in this point of color, the works of Vergil’s genius stand 
out as creations of a nobly ideal art, temperate in all things, won- 
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derfully true to nature, but rising boldly above nature both in the 
luminosity and in the warmth of their coloring. 

But the color-system of Vergil differs most from the color-system , 
of nature by the total absence from it of violet. In the solar | 
spectrum, as we saw, in 1000 parts of white light there are 177 
parts of violet; but in Vergil’s spectrum there is no violet at all, 
and the spectrum ends after caeruleus in niger. This absence of 
violet from the Vergilian system is strong confirmation of the theory 
that the conscious perception and the naming of the colors have 
followed a law of natural sequence. Those colors that produce the 
strongest effect upon the eye were the first to be noticed and the 
first to be named; and the strength of the color-effect and, there- 
fore, the priority of the color-term are dependent upon the wave- 
length of the color itself. Thus red was the first color to be noticed 
and to be named ; then orange, then yellow, then green, then blue, 
then at last violet. For example, when the Homeric poems were 
composed, red, orange and yellow were the only colors much 
noticed or distinctly named ; green was the frontier-color ; blue and 
violet were unnoticed and unnamed. But mankind grew on both 
in its observation of color and in its power of giving names to the 
colors observed. 

A thousand years passed by. Vergil came forward, as the poet 
of the Roman empire and of the Italian peopke, to give us his poetic 
representation of the world. See now the advance in color from 
Homer's time to Vergil’s. Green is added on to red and yellow 
as part of the color-system of nature, and blue is added on to green. 
But at blue the progress is arrested. Of violet, the last color of 
the spectrum, the color of the shortest wave-length, there is in 
Vergil no conscious vision and no distinct name. But the genius 
of Vergil stands on the very verge of the final discovery. The 
lovely color that lies below blue, closing the glories of the spectrum, 
as we can see by many allusions in Vergil’s poems, was dimly 
present before his eyes and in his imagination. His genius was 
already laboring at the task of giving to it expression in language. 
Sometimes it is by ziger that he seeks to express the mysterious 
color through which blue light passes into blackness. Sometimes 
by a confusion of sight which still prevails among more than one- 
half of civilized men, he confounds violet with purple, and calls it 
purpureus. In one line of exquisite beauty he combines the two 
methods, in order to find expression for the violet color that floated 
as a distinct impression before his mind: 
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violae sublucet purpura nigrae (Gg. IV 275), 
“The purple of the black violet tones down its color.” 


Here, then, in this attempt of Vergil to complete his color-system 
by the discovery and naming of violet, we must take our leave of 
the great poet that stands half-way, as it were, between Homer and 
Gothe. 

He had advanced beyond the point reached by Homer in sub- 
stituting varieties of color for degrees of light, as the prime beauty 
of the physical universe. He had enlarged the spectrum of poetry 
by carrying his perception of color down from green through blue 
to the very verge of violet. Above all, he had given precision to 
the color-terms of his own language, and painted for us a world in 
which simple colors and combination of colors are worked into an 
almost perfect glory of color-effects. And even in respect of violet,. 
although he did not succeed in expressing what he saw, he felt the 
color-impression that he could not name; the poet’s eyes had been 
blessed with the dimly felt sensation of that color which is the last 
exquisite perfection of the spectrum. 

THoMAS R. PRICE. 
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IL—HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS INTRO- 
DUCTORY TO A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
GREEK ACCENT, 


Accent is a universal phenomenon in language, and one which 
is in close union with what is treated by grammar under the head 
of sound or phonology. 

The sounds of a word without accent are merely separate stones 
which accent cements into a linguistic entity, either a word or a 
sentence. W.v. Humboldt says: ‘The unity of the word is pro- 
duced by the accent. This, by itself, is of a more spiritual nature 
than the sounds, and it is therefore called the soul of speech, not 
only because it is really the element which carries intelligibility 
into speech, but because it is, more than other factors in speech, the 
immediate expression of feeling’ (cited by Géttling, Accent der 
griechischen Sprache, p. 8). 

The word accent in modern terminology is unfortunately com- 
pelled to do duty for more than one linguistic fact. First, in the 
case of the word, it signifies the ve/ative stress and pitch character- 
istics of its various syllables, with no restriction to that syllable 
which has the strongest stress or the highest pitch. This is the 
most scientific function of the word. A closer study of the life of 
the word cannot be satisfied with a theoretical analysis of its sounds 
and syllables and a superficial recognition as to which of the syl- 
lables has the highest pitch or strongest stress, but it must be known 
also in what way or to what extent this syllable is elevated above 
those surrounding it. Furthermore, the relations of the remaining 
syllables to one another will always show that the same character- 
istics which distinguish the tone-syllable xar’ ¢£oxjv attach themselves 
in a lesser degree to some one or more of the remaining syllables ; 
in short, I would define word-accent in this wider sense as the history 
of stress and pitch in the immediate practical subdivisions of the 
word, its syllables. This definition of accent has necessarily to be 
kept apart from that other more familiar one by which, in the cur- 
rent parlance of grammar, the pitch or stress of the most accented 
syllable is designated. This, of course, is not all. For just as the 
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word has its history of pitch and stress, so has the sentence. The 
members of the sentence stand ina relation to the sentence as a 
whole which is not unlike that in which the syllables stand to the 
word. Here, of course, the word ‘accent’ has again to do double 
duty: first, it indicates the relative characteristics of the words 
which make up the sentence, and, secondly, the word is also em- 
ployed to mark that favored member of the sentence which holds 
the most prominent position, z. e. the one which corresponds to the 
‘tone-syllable’ in the word. 

In the sentence ‘he did it, not she,’ we may speak of accent in 
its most pregnant sense and refer merely to the two summits 
‘he’ and ‘she,’ or on the other hand we may call before our minds 
a picture of the exact relation of each of the words in pitch and 
stress, not giving our attention merely to the summits, but watching 
the undulation of the tone-line in which the sentence moves all 
along, from the beginning to the end. This is the study of accent 
in its scientific sense. 

That the accent of a sentence is as much under the influence of 
an organic law of some kind as the accent of the word is seen as 
soon as one attempts to disturb the natural cadence of a sentence 
such as the one cited above. By transferring the summit pitch 
and ictus to the second word of the sentence we destroy the organic 
life of the sentence fully as much as though we change the summit 
pitch and stress in a single word. ‘He dd it, not she’ is as much 
not an English sentence as ‘ dévelopment’ is not an English word. 
Frequently the change of relation in pitch and stress does not go so 
far as to destroy the sentence, it simply makes another sentence 
out of it, as for instance when the summit tone is shifted successively 
from one word to another in the group of words ‘give me that 
book.’ We obtain four different sentences corresponding to the 
four different positions of the summit tone. 

With this last case may be compared the way in which, ¢. g. in 
Greek, the change of accent changes entirely the character of certain 
words otherwise the same, and in fact enters as a considerably 
fruitful factor into word-formation. For instance, rpoxés is an agent- 
noun or participial formation meaning ‘running,’ ‘a runner’; rpéxos 
is an action-noun or abstract, ‘a running,’ ‘a course’; gopdés means 
‘bearing ’; dépos ‘a bearing,’ a ‘tribute’; both couplets are forma- 
tions identical in every respect but their accent; the accent makes 
the same phonetic groups into two words as distinctly differentiated 
in function as two primary noun-formations from the same root can 
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be. And, lest it be suspected that it was merely the superfine 
linguistic genius of the Greeks which brought in so delicate a factor 
as a power in word-formation, it may be stated at once that this 
difference is prehistoric, and Indo-European ; the couplet dopés and 
gépos makes a perfect proportion with Sanskrit dards ‘ bearing’ 
and dhdras ‘a bearing,’ ‘a burden.’ In the same manner cf. in 
Greek pnrpoxrévos ‘ killing his mother’ as epithet of Orestes, and 
pytpéxrova ‘slain by a mother’ as epithet of the children of Medea, 
the accent alone is the factor which has produced two distinct 
categories in noun-composition, also prehistoric and Indo-Euro- 
pean, and up to date not understood by the familiar guides for the 


study of Greek.’ 
The chapter on sentence-accent is one of the most difficult and 


obscure in the study of grammar, and has been brought within the 
range of scientific discussion only very lately. Of course certain 
obtrusive phenomena which belong under this head had been 
noticed and discussed long ago; as for instance the fact that certain 
words lose their independent accent in the sentence, namely, the 


1 Mytpo-xrévo¢ means literally ‘mother-slaying’; it is the kind of compound 
which is called ¢a¢puruga by the Hindu grammarians, that is, a simple compound 
in which the first member stands to the second in the relation of a case depen- 
dent upon it. Myrpé-xrovoc is a secondary adjective compound, what is called 
in Hindu grammar a dahuvriht compound, one upon which the idea of possession 
and the like is secondarily engrafted; the meaning is strictly speaking ‘ pos- 
sessing,’ z. ¢. being affected by a mother-slaying. The stem x«rovo- in the two 
compounds is not the same; in the first instance it is the nomen agentis xrovd¢ 
‘ slaying,’ in the second it is the nomen actionis «révog ‘a slaying.’ ‘The differ- 
ence of tone in the two compounds represents one of the most noteworthy 
archaisms in Greek nominal accentuation. Simple dependent compounds like 
unt po-Ktévog were originally accented on the second member of the entire 
compound ; this law is so strongly alive in the Greek compounds of this class, 
whose second member is a noun of agency in -é-, that the law for recessive 
accentuation is observed only so far as it does not annul the older law according 
to which the tone must be on the second member, therefore pyrpo-xrévo¢ is 
against the recessive tendency. On the other hand, possessive compounds 
were originally accented on the first member, and in accordance with that, such 
compounds follow freely the laws of recessive accentuation, as uyrpé-KTovor. 
The same law reveals itself in such accentual difference as is contained in Sk. 
yajhakamds * desire of sacrifice, and yajd-kamas ‘having desire of sacrifice’; 
the former is a simple dependent, the latter a secondary possessive compound. 
The Sanskrit regularly differentiates such compounds by varying accentuation, 
while in Greek the archaic differentiation of accent is preserved only sporadi- 
cally. See L. v. Schroeder in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, ror fg., esp. pp. 106, 110 and 
116; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, $§1247, 1264 fg. and 1293 fg. 
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enclitics and proclitics ;’ certain words change their accent accord- 
ing to their position in the sentence: the so-called anastrophe’ of 


1 That the proclitics do not lack an etymological accent (cf. below, p. 56), but 
that they lose their accent from syntactical causes, z. ¢. from their relation to 
other words in the sentence, can often be shown easily, either by pursuing their 
history within the language itself, or by comparison with corresponding words 
in other languages. For instance, ov proclitic appears at the end of a sentence 
and in some other cases as 00; &¢ and é§ when they follow the governed word 
appear as &¢ and é& That the proclisis of 6, 7 is not due to 
some etymological peculiarity of these words is shown by the Sanskrit corres- 


_ pondents sd, sd; ol, ai the special Greek new formations for older toi, rai (Sk. 


masc. ¢é= Toi) are made analogically after 6, 7, and borrow from them their 
proclisis. In the same manner no doubt all proclitics lose their accent owing 
to syntactical relations, z. ¢. their lack of accent is due to Greek laws of sentence 
accentuation. About enclisis we will have much more to say below. 

[It is almost needless to add that the word ‘ proclitic’ is a modern invention 
brought into currency by G. Hermann (Gdttling, p. 387). That does not militate 
against the existence of the thing ; only there seems to have been no recogni- 
tion of it in antiquity, and the omission of the accent in the cursive MSS was 
due to differentiation, to the desire of distinguishing not only between 6 and 4, 
7 and %, vi and oi, ai and ai, but also between ov and oi, ei¢ and ec, év and é, 
é& and é, the sfiritus asper not being heard at that time. See G. Uhlig, Zur 
Wiederherstellung des altesten Compendiums der Grammatik, Festschrift zur 
Begriissung der XXXVI Philologenversammlung, p. 80.—B. L. G.] 


? The true explanation of anastrophe is as follows: Originally ‘ prepositions’ 
were oftener or as often ‘ postpositions,’ 7. ¢. the position of these small words 
in the sentence was a free one. This is clear, especially from the Vedic San- 
skrit, where some of the most common ones occur oftener after their nouns than 
before them (e.g. @ ‘to’ occurs in the Rig-Veda 186 times after its case and 
only 13 times before it). The mere fact that in later periods of language (e. g. 
Greek and classical Sanskrit) the tendency is to place them before their cases 
in itself proves nothing against this natural assumption. -The case of a mono- 
syllabic preposition like é, which receives its natural accent after the word it 
governs, but is proclitic when it precedes it, points to the probability that the 
true accent of these Greek particles must be looked for in their postpositive 
position. Indeed, just as é§ (orthotone), so do all bisyllabic prepositions appear 
with their true accent when they follow their cases, and just like é& (proclitic) 
do all bisyllabic prepositions exhibit @ substitute for proclisis when they accent 
their ultimate. The grammars which regard the oxytonesis as the original 
accentuation, of course explain it as due to a desire on the part of the language 
to point to the word governed by means of the accent, but such an explanation 
needs hardly to be refuted. 

The originality of the tone of bisyllabic prepositions in anastrophe is proved 
in addition by the fact that this accent is demanded by the corresponding 
Sanskrit words whenever the etymology is clear. So Sanskrit dfa is not to be 
compared with Greek azé but with dzo; Sk. dpi not with éri but with ém; in 
the same manner the archaic character of the accentuation in tép:, tépa and 
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oxytone bisyllabic prepositions, which, as is now generally believed, 
preserves the original accentuation of these prepositions. The 
change of an acute to a grave on an oxytone before another word, . 
though a phenomenon totally unexplained,’ contains no doubt a 


iro is warranted by Vedic pdri, pdra and zfa; the etymology of wéta and kara 
is obscure, but they probably, like those preceding, have preserved their original 
form in paroxytonesis; izep is not to be directly compared with Sk. «dri, 
which is reflected exactly in the oxytone izeip; izep may have preserved an 
originally different accentuation, or it may have followed secondarily the accent 
of the other prepositions which suffer anastrophe, aided perhaps by the accent 
of imepoc = Sk. dpara. On the other hand ay¢i, which does not suffer anastrophe, 
is borne out in its oxytonesis by Sk. abh¢; arti to be sure is oxytone after the 
case which it governs, against the accent of Sanskrit df ; but it may have left 
the company of the prepositions with anastrophe, because it differs from all of 
them in having its first syllable long (by position). In fact it appears to be a 
law, unnoticed even by Benfey, the author of this explanation of anastrophe, 
that only prepositions of two short syllables are affected by it (i7eip always 
oxytone, but itep—imép with anastrophe). The etymology of avd and dud is 
obscure, but there is again no reason to doubt that their oxytonesis is based 
on good etymological grounds. The fact that these prepositions were originally 
paroxytone is proved also by the fact that they are so accented in adverbial 
function. Prepositions were originally adverbs, which have become attached 
to certain cases secondarily and in relatively later periods of language. Many 
common prepositions in Greek are still adverbs in Vedic Sanskrit: da, prd, 
para (aro, mpd, rapa), while pdri (xépt) does function for both; conversely the 
Vedic dé (érc) is both adverb and preposition, while in Greek it has remained 
adverb only. 

The assumption that such accentuation as a76, apd, etc., contains a substi- 
tute for proclisis is easily vindicated. As a matter of fact only monosyllables 
are toneless in proclisis ; the treatment of bisyllabic words in the same position 
is in perfect accord with the treatment of enclitics when these contain a too 
great number of morae. Just as enclisis is restricted to three morae and two 
syllables (therefore Adyo¢ tic, but Adyoe tivéc, cf. below, p. 42), so proclisis is 
restricted to one syllable and two morae (therefore é« tavtwy, but tepi tTavTwr). 
The author of this ingenious explanation of anastrophe is Benfey (‘ Die eigent- 
liche Accentuation des Indicativ Praesentis von é¢ seim und $a sprechen 
sowie einiger griechischen Praepositionen,’ Géttinger Gelehrte Nachrichten, 
Febr. 27, 1878, p. 165 fg., reprinted in Vedica und Linguistica, p. go fg.); he 
closes his article with the following remark: “ ... es ist nicht besonders 
riihmlich fiir die griechische Philologie, dass, nachdem sie mehr als zwei Jahr- 
tausende mit verhaltnissmassig geringer Unterbrechung geiibt ist, noch in ihren 
jiingsten Lexicis und Grammatiken, die Formen repi, xatd, 
peta aufgestellt werden, welche in der Sprache weder je vorkommen noch vor- 
kommen konnten.’ 

1An elaborate discussion of this difficult question, which space forbids us to 
reproduce even in a condensed form, is contained in the essay of Leonhard 
Masing: Die Hauptformen des Serbisch-Chorwatischen Accents, nebst einleit- 
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difficulty whose solution will depend upon further investigation in 
sentence-accent. The difference between interrogative and indefi- 
nite pronouns (interrogatives, orthotone ; indefinites, enclitics) is a 
case where sentence-accent, apparently, has given the language a 
method for differentiating an originally single category into two; 
this also is not understood, but the archaic character of this phe- 
nomenon is warranted by similar methods in other languages.’ 
And it has been urged lately that two different word-forms which 
perform the same function, may owe their difference in form to 
different intonation in sentence nexus.’ 


enden Bemerkungen zur Accentlehre des Griechischen und des Sanskrit, St. 
Petersburg, 1876, p. 19 fg. 

1 The relation of ric, orthotone and interrogative, to r/c, enclitic and indefinite, 
is evidently the same as that of the German interrogative ‘ wer’ to the indefinite 
‘wer’ in such sentences as the following : ‘W& ist gekommen?’ and ‘ Es ist 
wer gekommen.’ We recognize at once that the enclisis of the indefinite is 
due to its peculiarly subordinate position in the sentence and not to any etymo- 
logical deficiency, it is therefore a feature of sentence-accent. Cf. the still less 
clear method of the Sanskrit for differentiating interrogatives from indefinites. 
By various particles fsomé enclitic and others orthotone: ca, cand, cit, etc.) the 
interrogative without losing its own tone becomes indefinite, thus £ds ‘ who?’ 
kdg ca ‘any one’; cf. Lat. guis and guisgue, identical in form and meaning. 
Whitney, Sk. Gram. §507 ; Delbriick, Die Grundlagen der griechischen Syntax, 
pp- 138, 145. 

®?The most striking instance of this kind is an attempt to account for the 
different forms of the third person plural of the copula. It is true that the 
various forms of it, Doric évrz, Attic eior, Ionic éaor, cannot be carried back to 
any one origin by any phonetic jugglery. Accordingly complicated processes 
of analogy have been resorted to generally in order to harmonize these forms. 
Gustav Meyer’s view, ¢. g. is that o-avrz is the Greek ‘ground-form.’ From 
this form he derives é@o: by assuming that the e was added secondarily from 
the strong forms of the root (¢. g. to for *avtz, i. e, *o-avti; while 
Doric évr, Attic eiot, are also to be derived from *avtc by assuming that the 
initial vowel was assimilated to the e of the strong forms, Others employ other 
processes of analogy in order to harmonize these forms with one another. But 
Joh. Schmidt has taught for some years past that Doric-Attic évti—eiov is to be 
referred to a form *o-évte (= Germ. s-ind, Zend. 4-efti), while éaox is to be 
referred to *o-avr: in the manner exhibited above. The two forms *o-evre and 
*o-avri are explained as, originally, respectively the orthotone and the enclitic 
forms of the word in accordance with the ideas of Wackernagel as laid down 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XXIV, p. 457 fg., cf. below, p. 56fg. Of these two forms 

o-évti, the orthotone form, crowded out *o-avt: in Doric and Attic, while vice 
versa *o-avti, the enclitic form, gained the supremacy among the [onians. 
This explanation is laid down with a very slight modification in the doctor- 
dissertation of his pupil, Felix Hartmann: ‘ De Aoristo Secundo,’ p. 68, while 
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From the first opening out of the accented Vedic texts, a very 
important fact bearing upon sentence-accentuation had been noticed. 
In Sanskrit the finite verb in principal clauses is enclitic, while in 
subordinate clauses it is orthotone; this fact lay fallow until Jacob 
Wackernagel, in the 23d volume of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, p. 457 fg., 
showed that the Greek verbal recessive accent is nothing more 
than this enclisis of the finite verb extended to all kinds of sentences, 
subordinate as well as principal, but at the same time modified by 
that peculiar law of Greek according to which enclisis cannot 
extend beyond three morae. Wackernagel’s ingenious discovery 
we will discuss in full further on; the point which is to be recognized 
here is the fact that the study of sentence-accentuation is destined 
to a prominent place in the grammars of the future, and that the 
present generation of scholars will, beyond a doubt, see this develop 
into a science; the delicacy of the subject will call for the keenest 
penetration, but this will be rewarded by the importance of the 
results; results of comparative grammar alike valuable to the 
phonetist, the morphologist, and above all perhaps the student of 
syntax. 

The study of accent in these two forms (sentence and word- 
accent) has then gained a distinct place in grammar. It may be 
mentioned also that the phonetist recognizes phenomena closely 
parallel to these in the structure of the syllable. The syllable also 
has a relative accentuation, 2. ¢. its various parts exhibit different 
degrees of pitch and stress, and like the word the syllable has 
usually one summit, which is a sonorous element, most frequently 
a vowel, as ¢. g. in hand; often a lingual or nasal as in the second 
syllable of anchrrrite, ang]zg, handsmmmst. That the summit 
accent is variable in position, according to the character of the 
syllable, can be readily observed in taking a set of pairs of syllables 
which vary from one another in their final consonants, these being 
in the one case surd and in the other sonant: seed and seat, pease 
and piece, brogue and broke ; the syllable tone of seed, pease and 
brogue is upon a part of the vowel nearer to the final consonant 
than in seat, Aiece and broke. Further, there may, just as in word- 
accent, be more than one summit-accent, especially in long syllables. 


Schmidt himself has returned to the expedient of analogy in KZ. XXV, 591. 
Hartmann also employs Wackernagel’s ideas on sentence-accent in order to 
explain the various forms of the second aorist, zdid. p. 66. And Wackernagel 
himself (KZ. XXIV, p. 470) accounts for the loss of augment in preterits by 
assuming different accentuation in subordinate and principal sentences. 
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If the syllable ‘ yes’ is pronounced in a contemplative way, eé. g. in 
the sentence ‘yes, that may be so,’ it receives two summits with 
a decided fall between them. In general it can be noticed that in 
isolated syllables the relative accentuation of the various sounds 
gains especially clear expression; so ¢. g. in the various uses of 
the word ‘well’ in such connections as ‘ well, let’s go then,’ and 
“well,are you ready?’ The first ‘ well’ has falling tone, the second 
rising tone. 

The subject of syllable-accentuation so far has not gained a very 
important place in grammar, and still belongs to the phonetist 
rather than to the grammarian. But taken in connection with 
word and sentence-accentuation, syllable-accentuation serves to 
show that accent has been and still is a constant factor at work 
upon every infinitesimal subdivision of human speech. If we im- 
agine the course of human speech represented by a line, this line 
will be a constantly urdulating one when we wish to mark the 
varying pitch of the sounds; if we wish at the same time to convey 
a picture of the varying stress or ictus the line would constantly 
and gradually vary in thickness. Add to this the fact that this 
variation in pitch and stress is not the effect of one single kind of 
accentuation, but of a threefold one, and it will be understood how 
delicate a subject for investigation it becomes even in living speech. 
In dead languages the difficulties are increased so as to make it 
hopeless that all the bearings of accentuation will ever be understood. 
The discussion must restrict itself almost entirely to accent in its 
pregnant sense, z. ¢. what we have termed summit-accent; only 
rarely will the stations for lower pitch or minor stress play a part 
in the discussion. For all the tradition on the subject, preserved 
either in accent marks or in the description of contemporaneous 
grammarians, is restricted to that, and is very fragmentary, as well 
as vague in its terminology. 

The general phonetic bearings of this subject can at present be 
studied most conveniently in Sievers’s Handbuch der Phonetik 
(Manual of Phonetics), especially §§32-6, pp. 177-95 (word and 
sentence-accent) and §§29 and 30 (on syllable tone). 


II. 


It seems to-day almost a truism to state that a discussion of 
Greek accent must start from whatever knowledge there is on Indo- 
European accent; in other words, that the study of Greek accent 
must be comparative. This is true precisely as much in this division 
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of Greek phonetics as in any other, as for instance the study of Greek 
consonants, where one would not now-a-days presume to say 
much without bringing in the related languages. This, however, 
does not exclude the fact that accent is, more than other factors in 
speech, subject to those forces inelanguage which produce change. 
The Greek and Latin three-syllable accentuations present so fixed 
and peculiar a physiognomy even in their earliest phases that one 
would suspect that this restriction to the last three syllables of the 
word is something that was inherent in these languages from their 
origin, yet it has been proved for the Greek that this extremely 
peculiar accentuation is a development out of a system of accentu- 
ation to which such a restriction was originally totally unknown. 

The German language to-day exhibits a seemingly fixed law of 
accentuation, namely, that of the root-syllable. This seems a 
reasonable accentuation, for of all parts of a word the root would 
seem to be the most prominent and therefore entitled to superior 
stress and pitch. Yet no fact in linguistic history is at present so 
clear as this, that the original German accentuation was of re- 
stricted to the root-syllable, but was a free movable accent, often 
upon the root, but hardly less often upon some suffixal element. 
This is proved by Verner’s law, and the accentuation of the root- 
syllable in the German of to-day cannot be due to anything else 
than the analogy of those words which, under the old free tone-law, 
exhibited the accent on the root; an analogy carried out with 
almost flawless consistency. 

This does not exhaust the variety of accentual methods to which 
Indo-European languages have arrived by various processes, often 
very obscure. The Lithuanian division of the Lithu-Slavic family 
consists of Lithuanian proper, Lettish and old Prussian. The last 
branch has died out without leaving any tradition as to its accentu- 
ation; the first, the Lithuanian, exhibits a free accentuation which 
can be compared and identified with that of the Vedic Sanskrit, in 
spite of many deviations. The Lettish, which is related as closely 
to the Lithuanian as the language of Herodotus is to that of 
Thucydides, has abnegated all historic accentuation and accents 
everywhere the first syllable. 

We need not go so far as the Lithuanian and Lettish to find an 
equally striking and equally difficult phenomenon. The Aeolic 
dialect in Greece is differentiated from the other dialects in that it 
has given up almost entirely the accentuation of the ultimate. 
Excepting the oxytone prepositions of two syllables and a few 
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conjunctions like airdp, drdp, there can be no accentuation except 
that of the penultimate and the antepenultimate (Géttling, p. 29). 
This is one of the main elements in the fabled special resemblance 
between the Aeolic and Latin, and has been the cause of much 
nonsense,’ and this resemblance with the Latin has also given birth 
to the equally erroneous idea that the Aeolic accent is older than 
that of the remaining Greek dialects. On the contrary, no one 
fact in Greek accentuation is clearer than this, that the oxytone 
words in Greek are generally archaic, that they have more than 
all others resisted the recessive accent.’ 

To this tendency on the part of accentual systems to change in 
such a way as to lose its original complexion entirely, the fact is 
due that the comparative treatment of accent was, until very 
recently, a method which had not gained a firm hold upon the 


1All these do not exhaust the varieties of seemingly fixed systems which have 
been built up upon the debris of the old I. E. accentuation in the various 
families. In the Slavic languages, the Russian has still preserved noteworthy 
points of contact with the accented Vedic Sanskrit, but the Bohemian has 
adopted the same system as the Lettish mentioned above, namely, the accentu- 
ation of the first syllable, while the Polish has worked out for itself a still more 
peculiar system, All its words, excepting those borrowed from adjoining dia- 
lects, are paroxytone, and here we are again led to the only reasonable expla- 
nation, namely, that the frequent paroxytone accent of I. E. times was here 
extended into a law. 

We can pick a case from the modern Romance dialects which will show the 
same complete change of accentuation, and which will at the same time carry 
the solution of the change with it. The words which are the representatives 
of the old abstract suffix ¢a¢ (Lat. nom. as, fraternifas) are oxytone: French 
fraternité, lial. fraternitd ; oxytone accent is a most non-Latin quality. A solu- 
tion for this case which is altogether probable is that the modern oxytonesis 
has preserved the accentuation of the oblique cases: /vaternitiitis, etc. The 
English on the other hand holds to the accent of the nominative. In the same 
way the French conscription has the accent of the oblique case, -dmis. Ina case 
like French farlé& over against Italian far/dre the accentuation of the ultima 
carries its own solution with it still more clearly. 

*Almost all the important categories of noun-formation which are oxytone 
appear in their original accentuation, as can be seen even from superficial 
comparison. Thus nouns of agency in -é¢, ¢opd¢ = Sk. dhards; but the nouns 
of action are paroxytone, ¢épo¢ = Sk. dhdras; adjectives in -tc¢, #db¢ = Sk. 
svadis, é-Aaxb¢ = Sk. laghis, = Sk. agus; adjectives in -péc, épvépdc = Sk. 
rudhirds ; verbal adjectives in -réc, xAvréc = Sk. grutds =O. H. G. hlat= 
Eng. Youd (KZ. XXIII 123), wemrég = Sk. paktds; the word for father, tarfp 
= Sk. pita = Goth. fadar (ibid. 117); the perfect active participle eidé¢ = Sk. 
vidvans (cf. idvia = Sk. vidigi), In declension = Sk. pad : padds ; 
Au(F)é¢ = Sk. dyads : divds, 
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minds of investigators. Parallelisms and resemblances between 
individual facts of Greek and Sanskrit tone-laws were noted very 
soon; even large collections of words and word-categories which 
exhibited identical accentuation were made, yet this did not seem 
to impress investigators with the fact that, unless these resemblances 
were accidental—and that theory was not advanced—the two lan- 
guages were committed to the same original accentuation in every 
part, and that it must be shown why and how they present such 
important differences in historical times. On the contrary, investi- 
gators were content to call in, for Greek as well as Latin, the 
recessive principle (which after all is not recessive, inasmuch as it 
stops at the third syllable) as a something gotten no one knows 
where, perhaps as Bopp has it ‘because the greatest recession of 
tone expresses the greatest dignity and energy.’’ 

To-day any one who wishes for a hearing on the subject of the 
accentuation of any Indo-European language must operate with 
the following principles: 

1. The accentuation of any I. E. language is a development out 
of the common I. E. accentuation, precisely as much so as the 
sounds and forms of that language, be they ever so changed, and 
be their analysis ever so difficult or even impossible. 

2. The principle which changes accent is precisely the same as 
that which changes other language matter, regular phonetic change 
based upon phonetic law. Just as an I. E. consonant is changed 
in German according to Grimm’s law, so it is possible that, e. g. 
originally oxytone word-categories may become paroxytone in 
some one language,’ only this must be shown to take place accord- 


1Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem des Sanskrit und Griechischen, p. 16. 

2Or we will recognize below (p. 42) as important another Greek phonetic 
law of accent, namely this, that enclisis cannot extend beyond three morae and 
two syllables. Enclisis in general is an Indo-European quality (¢. g. Greek 
Te = Sk. ca = Lat. gue, etc., aré all of them enclitic), but the Greek restriction 
as to morae and syllables is a Greek phonetic law in exactly the same sense as, 
e.g. the loss of F or I. E.v. The Vedic Sanskrit knows no restriction of this 
kind; a word of any length may be enclitic, as ¢. g. the stem sama ‘ any one’ 
(Greek stem dyo- in dyud-Gev) is enclitic, not only in forms containing two 
syllables, but in all its forms, ¢. g. acc. samam, abl. samasmat, gen. samasya. 
And several enclitic words may follow one another, so several vocatives, or 
vocatives with cases depending upon them, as ¢. g. Rig-Veda, VII 64,2: d 
rajana maha rtasya gopa ... yatam: ‘O ye kings, guardians of great right 
come hither.’ Here four successive words are enclitic, cf. Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. XI, p. 59. 
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ing toa law, and this law must like all other phonetic laws be based 
‘upon the results of observations exercised upon extensive material. 

3. Where no phonetic law can be adduced, the influence of 
analogy must be the changing factor. Soe. g. the modern German 
with its prevailing accentuation of the root-syllable, the significant 
syllable has been explained above; the influence of analogy in the 
Greek ‘recessive’ accent will be discussed further on; it is perhaps 
the most striking and convincing case of the workings of analogy. 

4. The influence of foreign languages and adopted words cannot 
be left out of account. These usually carry their tone with them 
from home. Soe. g. large categories of words in German betoken 
by their accentuation what is also known otherwise, namely, that 
they are of foreign descent, é. g. nouns in -Za?, -zon, etc., universitat, 
institution, which exhibit foreign accent; the entire class of verbs 
in zeren, studieren, marschieren, in the same manner exhibit French 
suffix and French accent; according to Grimm words like vezterez, 
malerei, etc., have suffixal accentuation, although they are in their 
root good German words, because they were formed on the analogy 
of melodey (pedodia), abtet (abbatia), so that this is an example 
where a distinct category of German words received both suffix 
and accent from abroad.’ 

The question which arises next is: What was the character of 
this Indo-European accentuation from which the various peculiar 
accentuations of the several languages have developed? Of course 
the question can be answered only for the smallest part; almost all 
that is known is restricted to the summit-accent, and even here 
nothing is absolutely and completely clear. We will here consider 
only the one fact which, above all others, has gained an unimpugned 
position, namely, the freedom of position of the summit-tone of the 
I. E. word; other qualities both of word and sentence-accentuation, 
which are probably Indo-European, will be discussed further on 
in connection with the Greek itself. 

The fact that the I. E. parent-language knew none of those 
restrictions as to the position of the tone which we see in almost 
all the languages that are still alive, and also in Greek and Latin, 
especially the latter, is seen by a comparison of the accented Vedic 


1 The influence of foreign languages upon accentuation is still more strikingly 
exhibited in the threefold tone of the German word grammatik, namely, grdm- 
matik, grammdtik and grammattk, The last contains the French accent (gram- 
matique), the one preceding the Latin (gvammditica), while the first represents 
the genuine German pronunciation with the tone on the root. 
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Sanskrit with the Greek and German. This comparison yields the 
result that the Vedic accent has preserved very closely the old 
word-accent of the I. E. parent-speech. Of course this result was 

obtained by the usual methods of comparison. Whatever in Greek 

and German accent has, upon investigation, proved itself to be 

archaic, is not only to be found freely in the Vedas, but is usually 

seen there in the form of a principle of wider scope. So e. g. the 

seemingly irregular accent of the participles and infinitives of the 

thematic or second aorist in Greek is an archaism on Greek ground. 

In the Veda this entire tense-system is accented on the same place, 

the thematic vowel, except in the augment forms, where the augment 

always takes the tone, cf. below, p. 58. In the same manner it will 

be observed repeatedly that the Greek cases of oxytonesis are 

usually of a somewhat disjunct and fragmentary character. Not 
clear in themselves, they do not yield up any principle until we see 
them in their full bearings in the accent of Vedic word-categories 

which accent the ultima. And again in German, Verner’s law has 
shown that the more salient principles of Vedic accentuation, such 
as the shifting of the accent from the root to the flexional element 
in the non-thematic conjugations, belong to the oldest property of 
I. E. speech, cf. below, p. 35, note; it has also shown that appa- 
rently irregular accentuations, such as the Vedic accent of the nouns 
of relationship, Az#dr but mazar, must be carried back to the primi- 
tive Indo-European language. 

Nosyllable, then, of an I. E. or Vedic word was, on account of its 
position or on account of its quantity, unable to bear the summit- 
tone ; no restriction, such as is seen in the three-syllable accents of 
Latin and Greek, or in the root-accent of the German, is to be 
found. Thus “dra, indrena, dnapacyuta, dnabhimlatavarna, ag- 
ninam, abhimatigahd, parjdnyajinvita, etc. (Whitney, Sk. Gram. 
§95) present instances of Vedic accentuation. As far as the meaning 
and value of this free accentuation is concerned, it must be confessed 
that little or nothing is known. Indeed, it may be fairly said that, 
in accordance with the more modest spirit in which linguistic 
investigation is carried on to-day, no very ardent search is made at 
present for a cause which distributes the accents over these various 
syllables. It is felt generally and justly that final explanations of 
such delicate questions are not in order. The energy of accent- 
investigators must be directed to an investigation of the simple 
details of accentuation, and the causes of these variations in the 
separate languages, before it can be hoped at all that the original 
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cause of these phenomena will be understood. As long as ¢. g. 
the restriction of Latin accent to penult and antepenult is a mystery, 
so long there can be no hope of actually penetrating into the inner 
life of the accentuation which preceded it. 

Yet a noteworthy attempt to explain the I. E. accentuation dates 
back to 1847. The first one and almost the last one who undertook 
to describe, systematically, the accent in its historical development 
in the I. E. languages, and at the same time to assign a cause for its 
original character, was a French scholar, Louis Benloew, in a work 
entitled ‘ De I’accentuation dans les langues indo-européennes tant 
anciennes tant modernes.’ According to Benloew the summit- 
accent was originally an accent purely of pitch, a musical accent 
without stress or ictus, In each word which consisted of more 
than one syllable, some one syllable was pronounced musically 
higher than all the others ; the syllable which was thus distinguished 
from the others was, according to Benloew, the chronologically last 
defining element in the word (le dernier déterminant). That is, 
according to the theory of word-construction which ruled in Ben- 
loew’s day without opposition, and which is accepted to-day also 
to a very considerable extent, a word is made up of root, suffix, 
personal inflexion, case-ending, augment, reduplication and so forth, 
and whichever one of these various elements in the word had been 
joined to the word last, that was entitled to this higher musical 
pitch. Soe. g. in an augment-tense the augment, in a noun in the 
genitive the genitive ending; when a word was compounded with 
a preposition, the preposition. As long as this principle was still 
in existence, the unity of the word in our sense had not as yet 
developed; the marked emphasis of the ‘dernier déterminant’ 
directed the attention of both speaker and hearer so strongly to 
some part of the whole, to some special element in what afterwards 
became a unit, that it must be supposed that this accentuation was 
in force in a period previous to that of word-formation in its strictest 
sense. The cementing of the word as we have it now was pro- 
duced by an additional force. By the side of the principle of the 
last determinant there was developed slowly and gradually a logi- 
cai principle of accentuation whose purpose it was to act without 
reference, and in fact in opposition to the specializing tendency of 
the ‘last determinant.’ This logical accent, it is assumed, affected 
the root-syllable, which, in the word as a whole, is the ruling 
syllable. The further history of accentuation in the separate I. E. 
languages exhibits, then, a gradual process by which this logical 
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accentuation gains the ascendancy in the word. This in turn is 
gradually counteracted and affected by the influence of quantity, 
which Benloew, with true instinct, regards as the last factor which 
entered the arena. In Sanskrit, as far as is known, the accent is 
totally independent of any considerations of quantity ; in Greek, 
quantity, especially of the final syllable, begins to exercise an influ- 
ence on accent; still truer is this of the Latin, where quantity and 
accent balance each other almost entirely. 

The boldness and the esprit of Benloew’s thoughts on this subject 
are quite out of proportion with their sobriety, with the extent of the 
material upon which they were based. In fact they are in all 
important respects hardly more than ingenious assumptions. Yet 
his theories deserve even to-day a certain degree of consideration, 
for they gained such wide adherence that certain of his thoughts 
are even now silently accepted. So, above all, the musical character 
of the early I. E. summit-accent, which has never been proved, and 
which, if separated from stress, is certainly to our ears an extremely 
peculiar accentuation. Verner, in hisexplanation of the Old German 
accent and its influence upon the mute consonants, starts with this 
statement: ‘The I. E. accent was, in its nature, chromatic (7. e. 
musical), and, in its use, of unlimited freedom of position’ (KZ. 
XXIII, p. 128). He then proceeds to explain his exceptions to 
Grimm’s law, by the assumption that the accent became an accent 
of stress (expiratory) in primitive German, or possibly a combina- 
tion of musical and stress accent. Benloew’s other important idea, 
namely, that of the ‘last determinant,’ has also been revived in our 
day to explain a phenomenon of the widest extent and of great 
importance, namely, the variation of stem and accentuation in the 
non-thematic verbal conjugations.’ 


1In Greek this variation of stem is preserved intact only in a few cases, and 
its immediate cause, the shift of accent from the stem to the root, is lost to 
sight, owing to the leveling force of the recessive accent in verbal accentuation. 
But the variation of stem-form as well as the accompanying shift of accent is 
easily established as archaic by comparison with the Vedic Sanskrit, so in the 
following cases: 


el(*ei-(0)2) el-ou(*ei-T1) i-uev i-re 
é-mi é-ti t-mdst t-thds t-dnti 

Foid-a Foic-6a Foid-e : Fid-ywev 

véd-a vét-tha véd-a : vid-md 


The duals, though they agree in both languages in having weak root-form 
(and accordingly are accented on the personal endings in Sanskrit), are left out 
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Benloew’s work represents the first and also the last attempt on 
so pretentious a scale to inquire into the original character, develop- 
ment and history of I. E. accentuation. The next somewhat com- 
prehensive work we owe to the founder of comparative philology, 
Fr. Bopp, in a book entitled ‘ Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem 
des Griechischen und des Sanskrit,’ Berlin, 1854. This work has 
really a much narrower scope, it does not profess to deal with 
general questions in any way, it merely attempts to give an exhaus- 
tive list of those words in Greek which have still preserved the 
accentuation of the Sanskrit and, therefore, in all probability the 
I. E. accent. 

Yet, incidentally, Bopp does express himself on general matters, 
and in a way that cannot be called happy, either in its method of 
treating the question or in the result reached. He recognizes as 
the principle of Sanskrit as well as Greek accentuation ‘the greatest 
possible recession of the tone to the beginning of the word,’ p. 16- 
17. This mode of accentuation possesses the greatest dignity and 
strength. The limitation of the summit-tone in Greek to the last 
three syllables he looks upon as a degradation or enervation of 


of consideration owing to the problematic character of the endings. In this 
variation of stem and accent one fact seems clear beyond all doubt, namely, 
that the weakening of the root is due to the shift of accent to the personal 
ending; but the question arises, what may be the cause of this varying position 
of the accent? There has been, as far as is known, but one answer to this 
question, that of F. De Saussure in his Mémoire sur le Systéme Primitif des 
Voyelles dans les Langues Indo-Européennes, p. 189, and that is distinctly in 
the spirit of Benloew’s theory of the ‘last determinant.’ Saussure assumes 
with Friedrich Miller (cf. now also Fick in the ‘ Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen’ 
for 1881, Vol. II, part 45, 46, p. 1462) that the so-called secondary personal 
endings of the verb are more original than the primary, not that the secondary 
are the result of weakening from the primary, as has been generally held from 
Bopp’s day down. The primary endings often differ from the secondary by an 
additional 7, and it is thought that thisz is the same deiktic particle which 
appears, ¢. g. in Greek rovrovi, Thus 


I sg. 25g. 35g. 3 plur. 
Primary : mi si ti nti 
Secondary: m s t nt. 


By assuming that the secondary endings first entered into verbal formation 
and that these personal endings received the tone, whenever they could, a reasonable 
ground is gained for the exceptional position of the three persons of the singular; 
here the endings are only m, s, ¢, which are not fitted for carrying the tone of 
the word ; therefore the tone remains on the root and preserves in it a stronger 
vocalization. 
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language. The accentuation of final syllables or syllables near the 
end is due to the ‘sinking’ of the accent from a position nearer 
the beginning of the word, etc. Nowhere, however, does he indicate 
in any manner by what process of investigation he came to this 
result, though these ideas permeate the entire book and are urged 
upon the reader with an evident fondness on the part of the 
author. They do not seem to be the result of investigation as to 
the nature and quality of the accent of these languages; they are 
in fact not offered as such. They are given merely as the ex 
cathedra opinion of the master who, if any one, has a right to 
speak ex cathedra. 

Since Bopp’s book, no comprehensive treatise on I. E. accent 
has appeared, nor is it likely that any such pretentious attempt will 
be made until investigation in the separate languages has established 
a better insight into the special accentuations; there is reason to 
hope that the now recognized importance of the study of sentence- 
accent will shed much light both upon the original history of accent 
in primitive times, as well as upon the ways in which the historical 
accentuations of the several languages developed out of the single 
Indo-European language. 

What we have gained from this discussion of Indo-European 
accent is, first, the knowledge that the word-accent was a free one, 
restricted to no special syllable or syllables of the word, and 
untrammelled by quantity ; secondly, that the I. E. language knew 
certain well-defined laws of sentence-accentuation, the traces of 
which may be fairly looked for in the separate descendants of it. 
Thirdly, that the elements which may be supposed to have changed 
this original accentuation can scarcely be different from those at 
work elsewhere in the formal life of language, regular phonetic 
change and analogy. As will be seen, what knowledge we have 
of Greek accent calls for no other factor and no other principle, nor 
is it likely that any new principle, as yet unknown, will ever exer- 
cise any important function in the progress of this difficult study. 


III. 


We turn now to the Greek itself. The literature of the subject, 
both ancient and modern, up to the year 1875 is carefully collected 
in the first paragraph of the book of Franz Misteli: ‘Uber griech- 
ische Betonung: Sprachvergleichend-philologische Abhandlungen,’ 
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Paderborn, 1875." Among the ancients the subject is scarcely 
touched upon in classical times. The first mention of it is in Plato’s 
Cratylus, p. 399, where the terms dévs and apis first turn up; next 
in order is Aristotle, Poetica, chap. 20, where, in addition to the 


dirs and Bapirns of Plato, a pécov is mentioned, z. e. a middle-tone, . 


which has been by some exalted to a most important position in 
the theory of Greek accent, as we shall see soon. Aristarchus in 
Alexandria is the next authority in chronological order; but above 
all other works of the ancients, the source for information is Hero- 
dian: Herodiani technici reliquiae, collegit, disposuit, emendavit, 
explicavit, praefatus est Augustus Lentz; especially the first volume 
containing Lentz’s famous preface and the book xadodtxijs mpo- 
owdias, to which Misteli gives the first place among his authorities. 

In the study of modern writers on this subject one need not go 
back behind G6ttling, Carl Gottling: Allgemeine Lehre vom 
Accent der griechischen Sprache, Jena, 1835; a book valuable for 
its digest of the opinions of the Greek grammarians, containing 
rich collections of material, but of course to-day almost worthless 
as far as theory and explanation of phenomena are concerned. 
Next in order are the books of Benloew and Bopp, which have 


_ been discussed in the preceding chapter. It may be added that 


Bopp’s book, while almost worthless as far as its general theories 


1The literature which is given there is more than full enough up to 1875. 
He omits one book which is practical and valuable for accent of nouns, namely, 
Chandler, ‘A practical introduction to Greek accentuation,’ which has appeared 
lately in a second revised edition, Oxford, 1881. Since Misteli there have 
appeared in addition to the many and often extremely valuable incidental 
remarks and minor investigations of comparative grammarians, a few important 
monographs bearing upon the subject : 

Leonhard Masing: Die Hauptformen des Serbisch-Chorwatischen Accents, 
nebst einleitenden Bemerkungen zur Accentlehre des Griechischen und des 
Sanskrit, St. Petersburg, 1876, valuable for Greek accent in its first half, pp. 
I-49, containing especially an exhaustive criticism of all opinions on the 
grave accent, $44 fg., p. 19 fg. 

Jacob Wackernagel: Der griechische Verbal-accent (KZ. X XIII, p. 457 fg.), 
of the greatest importance for the general theory of the so-called recessive 
accent. 

Theodor Benfey: Die eigentliche Accentuation des Indicativ Praesentis von 
é¢ und 9d, etc., cited in the note on p. 25. Important for its solution of ana- 
strophe, and its valuable remarks upon enclisis and proclisis. 

Leopold von Schroeder: Die Accent-gesetze der homerischen Seninel-com- 
posita dargestellt und mit denen des Veda verglichen, KZ. XXIV, 101-28; 
the first systematic attempt to establish Indo-European laws for the accentuation 
of compounds, 
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are concerned, is valuable as a clear and comprehensive exhibition 
of the facts which it treats, namely, the coincidences in the 
accentuation of Greek and Sanskrit words. Next, the subject owes 
some noteworthy and ingenious essays to Franz Misteli and James 
Hadley; Franz Misteli: Uber die Accentuation des Griechischen, 
KZ. XVII, p. 81 fg., p. 161 fg.; XIX, p. 81 fg.; XXI, p. 16 fg. 
After the appearance of Hadley’s article these essays were rewritten 
in book-form: Uber griechische Betonung: Sprachvergleichend- 
philologische Abhandlungen, Paderborn, 1875. Hadley’s brilliant 
paper was published no less than three times: On the nature and 
theory of Greek accent, by James Hadley, from the transactions 
of the American Philological Association, 1869-70; translated in 
Curtius Studien, V 407-28, reprinted in Hadley’s collected essays, 
edited by Whitney. Hadley’s as well as Misteli’s theories, which 
are closely implicated with one another, will be discussed below. 
Finally, much important material is contained in the four monographs 
cited in the foot-note on p. 38.’ 

If we now attempt to give a short general statement with regard 
to the position of the summit-tone as it appears in Greek, compar- 
ing it with that of the free I. E. summit-accent which we have seen 
established, we may best formulate the facts as follows, under two 
heads : 

1. This free I. E. accentuation has been allowed to continue in 
Greek in all kinds of formations, excepting finite forms of the verb, 
when the free accent did not go beyond the antepenultima, e. g. 
kAurds : = grutds : grdvas, cf. the Germ. Alat (Ags. hiid); 
mous : = pad : padds ; Dimov = ricdn: dricam, vidvan : 
vidisi = «ides (for older *idas) : idvia, etc. See Bopp, Vgl. Accen- 
tuationssystem, pp. 178-84. 

2. In all the finite forms of the verb and in all those formations, 
verbal, nominal, or otherwise, in which the old accentuation stood 
before the antepenult, a new principle of accentuation has established 
itself to the exclusion of the old free accent. The chief trait in this 
new law is that it does not allow the accent to remain on any 
syllable beyond the antepenult, but restricts it to the last three 
syllables of the word. To this law there is scarcely an exception 
in the entire tradition of Greek ; the grammarians have fixed the 
accent of two Aeolic words which contain diaeresis on the syllable 


1 Misteli, in his list of authorities, mentions also the most important treatises 
on Latin and Sanskrit accentuation, which do not, however, concern us so 
directly. 
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before the antepenult, Mjdeia in Sappho and the Lesbic émpéAnia, 
which are not of enough importance for a general discussion. 
Gottling, p. 20, note 2, and especially Misteli, p. 19, discuss them 
fully. There are, of course, some words in which the theoretical 
analysis of forms would lead to seeming exceptions to this law of 
three syllables, wéAawa if we carry it back to its *néAana, or diya- 
tpes if it is derived from *6vyarepes; but this is prehistoric; at the 
time when the pronunciation was péAawa, all reminiscence of an 
earlier *yéAana was gone. Within these three last syllables the 
position of the tone evidently stands in relation to the finer measure 
of mora, as appears clearly in the law that the accent cannot pass 
beyond the penultimate when the ultimate is long, so that the 
Greek accent is, to a considerable extent, restricted to the last three 
morae, é. g. in such types as 7dixouy, didoiev, eXéyouev. To this there 
is in fact only one seeming exception and one real one: 

1. A seeming exception to this restriction to three morae is offered 
by such cases as ¢. g. the genitive xjmov, where the acute is appa- 
rently four morae from the end of the word, but where in reality 
the second mora of the long penultima has the tone, so that if we 
analyze into morae and write *xeémoo, it becomes clear that the 
exception is only apparent. That the acute on a long vowel means 
the accentuation of the last mora is not a mere assumption, as is 
shown by such cases as éorés contracted from écrads.' In such cases 
a contraction has taken place, and if the tone had been on any 
other than the last mora the result would have been a circumflex ; 
the reason for the absence of the circumflex is to be found in the 
fact that the last vowel contains two morae (*éora-éés), with the first 
of which, the toneless mora, the a contracts; it thus leaves the 
accent untouched in the result, éords.” 


1 That éora-é¢ is the old type of this perfect participle can be seen from the 
Sanskrit equivalent ¢asthi-van; here the Sk. 7 equals the Greek a, as in sthi-tds 
= 

® The circumflex cannot display itself upon less than two morae (’ ‘), therefore 
also this projected *éora-dd¢ results in oxytone éor¢. A case where this law of 
circumflex is clearly exhibited is the vocative of the word Zet¢. Zeb (for *Avetc) 
is an old oxytone = Sanskrit dya@és. By an Indo-European law the accent in 
the vocative recedes to the first syllable of the noun, that is, the tone is as near 
the beginning of the word as possible. The result for this stem is the vocative 
Zev e. Zéd) = dyadus e. déaus), The recession has taken place, but as the 
word contains but one long vowel, the tone has passed from the last mora to 


the first, exhibiting at least for diphthongs the actual divisibility of long vowels 
into morae. 
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2. The second exception to the law of three morae is much less 
easily disposed of. When the tone is on the antepenult and the 
last syllable is therefore short, but the penult is long, then it stands 
at least on the fourth mora from the end, as é. g. in a{woros ; and 
when both the penult and antepenult are long, apparently on the 
fifth mora from the end ina case like fmetpos.' In both of these 
cases there is, of course, no @ priori reason why the law of three 
morae should not have been kept in force by making both words 
properispomena.? The only explanation that the authorities have 
been able to bring forward is the rather unsatisfactory one which 
assumes that in such cases the long penultima received a more 
hurried pronunciation and suffered a loss in quantity. So Gottling, 
p. 27: ‘the penultimate loses a part of its quantitative value because 
the strength of the tone of antepenult outweighs the following long 
syllable,’ and in the same tone other writers down to Kiihner. 
The difficulty in the way of such an assumption lies, of course, in 
the metrical value of such toneless long penultimates; they are 
just as inviolably long as any other long syllables; the « of fmetpos 
differs in no way metrically from the n of the same word, and 
the explanation given has quite the appearance of having been 
constructed ad hoc without any sufficient ground. It is not 
uninteresting that there are quite a number of cases in the lan- 
guage in which both accentuations occur in the same word, one 
having the tone farther back from the end than the third mora, 
and the other having it on the third mora. In every case the 
one which follows the rule of three morae is the older one, ¢. g. 
épjpos Epic and in Herodotus, but Attic usually gpnyos; dpoios 
Homeric, Ionic, and Old Attic, later spyoros; tporatov Ionic and 
Old Attic, common rpéraov; in the same way of éroios and 
éromos the first is the more archaic form. In époios : Suotos the 
historical precedence of éyotos is easily proven etymologically ; 
époios is a secondary derivative from the oxytone stem éyé- = 
Sk. samd- with the secondary suffix -1- = Sk. ya- (Vedic -za). 
By an accentual law, which perhaps dates back to the common 


1Apparently only if we assume that the tone is on the last mora of #recpoc 
(*éérecpoc) as in (*xeéro0). 

* The extent to which such accentuation is favored in Greek may be best 
seen in the rendering of such Latin names as Dentdtus, Modéstus, Ahenobdrbus, 
etc., by Aévratoc, Médeotoc, AivéBapfog, etc. Nothing, except the predilection 
of the language, is in the way of such an accentuation as Aevrdroc, etc. Hadley 
in Curtius’s Studien, V, p. 413. 
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Indo-European period,’ such a combination as éué + w yields 
Gpoio-, 2. €. dpdlo-, cf. the case of Zed (z. €. discussed above 
on p. 40, note. We might then see in such cases the trace of a 
still more stringent law in favor of the three morae; possibly the 
principle which underlies the recessive accent started strictly from 
that point. 

Whatever this law of three moraeis, it may be noticed right here 
that it is also the Greek law for enclisis, z. e. a Greek word can 
incline upon the preceding word only in such a way that the result 
does not produce conditions which are in conflict with the law of 
three morae as laid down above. Soe. g. Zeis yo offers the condi- 
tions which are apparent in xyrov; xadds or,” the same conditions 
as d{woros. When, however, it is desired to incline jpéy, jyiv, jpas, 
OF ipav, ipiv, ipas, the result is Zeds OF (witha 
shortening of the last vowel which may stand in connection with 
the removal of the tone from the ultima), etc. That is to say, owing 
to the fact that these words contain at least four morae they cannot 
become entirely enclitic, but become so as much as possible. The 
grammars’ (e.g. Hadley, §232) do not understand this phenomenon, 
when they describe juor, etc., merely as optional weaker forms, 
and not as enclitic forms.‘ Aside from the testimony in favor of 


1The circumflex in such cases is probably Indo-European, for in Sanskrit 
also the acute vowel on the a of samd- would be followed by the so-called 
enclitic svarita on the next syllable (iz), which seems to imply that the voice 
instead of sinking from the acute to lowest pitch without mediation, passes 
down gradually, and this amounts evidently to the same phonetic result as the 
circumflex in duoio-, See Whitney in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1870, p. 9; Sk. Gramm. §85. 

The grammars falsely set up the paradigm eijti, éori, éouév, etc. The words 
are enclitics and receive this acute only when enclisis of the entire word is 
made impossible because the result would leave too many morae unaccented. 
The accent is therefore due to sentence-law and is not etymological. The 
true accent of éors is preserved in orthotone éor1, see below, p.61. The reason 
why these words as well as ¢yut, etc., are enclitic will be discussed in full 
below, p. 57. 

3 Kihner calls it ‘ eine ganz eigenthiimliche Art der Deklination,’ I, p. 264. 

4 The assumption of enclisis in the shorter forms (o:, wov), but of orthotonesis 
or a merely changed accent in the longer forms (7ucv, 7juac), apparently receives 
a certain kind of support from the Sanskrit, where the enclisis of the personal 
pronouns of the first and second persons, being evidently of a piece with the 
enclisis of the same persons in Greek, is also restricted to monosyllabic forms. 
The pronouns of the third person, z. ¢. the various demonstrative stems which 
perform that function, do, however, incline forms of more than one syllable 
freely, ¢. g. asmai ‘to him,’ asya ‘of him,’ are used both orthotonically and 
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enclisis that is afforded by the parallelism of, é. g. wor and pov, 
when compared with éyoi and éuod, we have most interesting native 
authority to the effect that in Greek pronouns, the recession of the 
accent in accordance with the law of three morae was the substitute 
of enclisis when the word inclined possessed itself at least four 
morae. Wackernagel, in KZ. XXIII 458, cites from Apollon. 
Synt. p. 130, a passage, also treated by Lehrs, Quaestiones epicae, 
p. 123, which bears upon this question: npxéodn 4 dia 
perabécews Tov tévov, . . Tis Tdvews Kata THY 
dpyovoay* yap rd mpokeipevov mpocedbeiv. This passage, 
from excellent ancient authority, proves almost beyond a doubt 
what seems in every other way also probable, namely, that juor, 
iyov, etc., are cases of enclisis, and that, therefore, enclisis and 
recessive accent are ruled by the same law of three morae. The 
same principle is, of course, patent in other well-known attempts 
to observe the same law; in fact if we take the cases which Hadley 
gives in §107: dvOpamds tis, maidés Twés, Adyor twés, We have in every 
case an enclisis which is rectified or rather cut short by the law of 
three morae, as exhibited in the general recessive accent ; it is to 
be noted that the position of the tone on the fourth mora from the 
end is also exhibited here, when the penult has a long vowel and 
the ultima is short, o8 like jmetpos, Adyou re(vés) like d{woros. It 
will be seen below, p. 56, of what importance it has been thought, 
that the laws which govern the scope of enclisis, and of recession 
of the Greek accent, are identical. Wackernagel’s theory about 
the recessive accent, which has commended itself to the acceptance 
of most modern grammarians, is in the main based upon this 
coincidence. 


If, in stating the most prominent views with regard to the peculiar 
character of Greek accentuation, we were to begin with Gottling, 
this would be done in deference to a book which must still be kept at 
one’s elbow in the study of this subject. In some respects it might 


enclitically, cf. above, p. 31, note 2, It may be further said that the Sanskrit 
proves nothing against the enclitic character of such forms as 7uwv by the side 
of 76, because it happens to possess different polysyllabic forms made from 
different stems by the side of the monosyllabic ones, It is not surprising that 
a language which can choose between asmdbhyam and nas for the dative plural 
of the personal pronoun of the first person, should choose asmdbhyam when it 
required an orthotone form, but zas when it desired enclisis. The Greek has 
no such choice in the cases involved. 
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still be necessary to warn against it, while in others it might be 
mentioned profitably as a scientific curzosum of efforts in this 
direction, not as yet fifty years old. Géttling might also perhaps 
deserve a mention because he represents the last attempt to account 
for Greek accentuation, entirely out of itself, though even he 
occasionally takes a glance at the incipient work of comparative 
philology—he often refers to Humboldt and Bopp—or brings 
on some real or seeming parallelism from some other language. 
Occasionally again he sees farther than some of his successors, as 
when he recognizes the fact that the recessive accentuation began 
in the non-Aeolic dialects with the finite verb. The neglect of 
this fact is one of the weakest spots in the theory of Misteli-Hadley, 
which will be discussed immediately. Yet the limited space of an 
article forbids any systematic mention of Gottling’s views, and as 
the views of Benloew and Bopp are already disposed of, we can at 
once turn to the Misteli-Hadley theory. Misteli’s theory on the 
peculiar form of Greek accentuation was based upon comparative 
studies as well as ‘ philological’ investigations in the Greek gram- 
marians. It was first laid down in Vols. XVII, XIX and XXI of 
Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, and afterwards embodied in the form of a book, 
whose title was given above, p. 37. In the period between Misteli’s 
articles and Misteli’s book there appeared Hadley’s article in the 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association (cited 2zd.), 
an article which aimed to rectify Misteli’s theory, and which ex- 
tended it by bringing in the Latin within the framework of the 
theory. Therefore the name Misteli-Hadley theory. 
The key to the explanation of the three-syllable or three-morae 
accent according to this theory is the assumption of a middle-tone 
(mittel-ton) which, already in the parent-language, followed imme- 
diately upon every summit-tone, as a kind of intermediate step 
which served to bring the voice gradually from the musical height 
of the summit to the lowest depth (the toneless syllable). Nowhere 


was the passage from the summit-tone to tonelessness in the same © 


word one which did not involve this middle-tone. If there were 
syllables left in the word after the two which are bespoken for the 
summit-tone and the middle-tone, these—and their number is left 
indefinite—are toneless, or according to the preferable terminology 
of the German receive the ‘tief-ton.’ This theory of a middle-tone 
is suggested in the first place by the Vedic Sanskrit. This possesses 
a mode of accentuation which distinguishes three kinds of tone, I. 
a higher (uwdatta ‘raised’) or acute; 2. a lower (anuddatta ‘not 
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raised’), z. e. toneless or ‘tief-tonig’; 3. a third, which is called 
svarita, according to Whitney §81 is always of secondary origin, 
being the result of actual combination of an acute vowel and a 
following toneless vowel into onesyllable. This is uniformly defined 
by the natives as compound in pitch, a union of higher and lower 
tone within the limits of a single syllable. It is thus identical, as 
far as can be seen, with the Greek and Latin circumflex, and in all 
probability goes back with the circumflex to the common I. E. 
period, as ¢. g. in the case voc. Zed : dyads = nom. Zeis : dydus, 
discussed on p. 40, note 2. 

So far everything is in reasonable accord with Greek notions of 
accent. But there is a further element. ‘The Hindu grammarians 
agree in declaring the (naturally toneless) syllable following an 
acute, whether in the same or in another word, to be svarita or 
circumflex, unless indeed it be itself followed by an acute or cir- 
cumflex, in which case it retains its grave tone. This is called by 
European scholars the enclitic or dependent circumflex,’ Whitney, 
§85. Misteli and Hadley then impugn the statement of the native 
grammarians that this was a circumflex, and regard it as incompa- 
rably more probable that this svarzta is a middle-tone. And 
Whitney, who is the first authority in matters of native Vedic 
grammar, says (§85) ‘This seems to mean that the voice, which is 
borne up at the higher pitch to the end of the acute syllable, does 
not ordinarily drop to grave pitch by an instantaneous movement, 
but descends by a more or less perceptible slide in the course of 
the following syllable. No Hindu authority suggests the theory 
of a middle or intermediate tone for the enclitic, any more than for 
the independent circumflex. For the most part, the two are iden- 
tified with one another in treatment and designation.’ Whitney’s 
opinion with regard to the enclitic svarita, while it denies it the 
name of middle-tone, does, we can see, nevertheless support a kind 
of tone which does not lie very far removed in its nature from that 
middle-tone in favor of which Misteli and Hadley argue. 

But on the other hand the testimony for a middle-tone in Greek 
which attaches itself immediately to the summit-tone in the manner 
of the enclitic svarita is extremely weak, in fact may be said not 
to exist at all. Not that there is not mention made by the ancients 
of other accents than the three familiar ones. Aristotle, Poetica, 
ch. 20, and Rhet. 3, 1, 4 mentions a pégoy in addition to the dgérns 
and Bapirns of Plato, and this, according to Misteli, p. 44, note, and 

Hadley, Cu. Stud. V 417, is probably a middle-tone, though both 
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admit the possibility that the circumflex is indicated by it. The 
Greek grammarian, Tyrannio from Amisus, who was captured by 
Lucullus and brought to Rome, reports four accents according to 
Varro (in Servius de accentibus, cf. A. Wilmans de M. Terenti 
Varronis libris grammaticis, p. 187). Varro mentions other Greek 
grammarians who report more than three accents; there are in fact 
those who report six accents altogether. Misteli seeks further (§7, 
p. 50) to fasten this middle-accent immediately after the summit- 
tone, in a manner parallel with the enclitic svarita, by the aid of a 
well-known passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus de comp. verbo- 
rum liber, section XI, but in this attempt he positively fails. The 
passage reads diahéxrou pév ody pédos evi perpeirar TH Aeyouévo 
dia wévre, 2. €. the two limits of tone in spoken speech (between 
summit-tone and low-tone) are said to be a fifth. Now Misteli 
argues that this interval must have been mediated by the middle- 
tone in passing from an accented syllable to an unaccented one, 
because the unmediated skip of the voice through a fifth would 
give to the language ‘einen schneidenden und widerwartigen 
character,’ and because Greek ‘speech would move in extremes’ in 
such a case. But as Masing, Joc. cit. p. 23, points out, another 
passage in the same author makes this construction impossible. 
For Dionysius continues, not many lines beyond this passage, with 
the antithesis to the pédos dadéxrov in the following manner: # 8 
épyaveky Te Kal podoa Te xpyrat mreiooww, ov did pdvov, 
GAN’ rod dia ap~apévny, kal 7d did ped@dei, Kal rd did Teood- 
pov, x.t.r. ‘Music, however, instrumental as well as vocal, employs 
several intervals; not only fifths, but, to begin with octaves, next 
fifths, fourths, etc.’ It is evident from this passage that Dionysius 
recognizes a plurality of intervals only for music and not for common 
speech, and it appears that according to this author there is but 
one interval, the fifth, in-use in speech. 

Moreover, this passage by no means certainly describes word- 
accent; so ¢. g. Gottling, who by the way denies that Greek word- 
accent was musical at all, construes this d:ad¢xrov péAos as a rhetori- 
cal sentence-accent. Certainly it cannot be brought in as testimony 
in favor of that special kind of middle-tone which follows every 
summit-accent. Hadley does indeed recognize that the testimony 
of the ancients for it, or for that matter any middle-tone, leaves 
much to be desired; but argues that the peculiar effectiveness of 
it in the theory which he defends and extends is the surer testimony 
in favor of its actual existence. 
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The theory is then completed by the following assumption, which 
is to account for both Greek and Latin accentuation: There was 
developed in the Graeco-ltalic division of the family, after they 
had separated from the common stock, a disinclination to allow 
more than one toneless syllable to follow upon the middle-tone ; 
this disinclination caused a moving forward of the summit-accent 
to such a position that there was room after it, and after the middle- 
tone which necessarily followed it, for only one toneless syllable. 
Thus originated the Graeco-Italic law by which the summit-accent 
is restricted to one of the last three syllables of a word. The im- 
mediate ancestors of the Greeks and Romans, the ‘ Graeco-Italians,’ 
before their separation from one another, accented their words 
alike according to this simple law, g. *éAcimouny, *ivOpwmov, 
dérés, *légendus, 7, e. all words which originally had the summit- 
tone defore the antepenult simply shifted it to the antepenult, thus 
producing a very special cadence agreeable to the Graeco-Italic 
ear, summit-tone, middle-tone, tonelessness (low tone). In words 
which did not have the tone anterior to the antepenult, words like 
Aedupévos, xaderds, the accent remained undisturbed ; for here there 
was no room for the violation of the law that the middle-tone should 
not be followed by more than one toneless syllable. But as Greeks 
and Italians divided off they developed their common three-syllable 
tone-law in a manner which led to pretty sharp differences. The 
point of departure from the Graeco-Italic law was the /oneless 
syllable in the cadence for the Greeks, the middle-tone for the 
Italians. 

Let us first remain a while with the Greeks. They developed 
a dislike for a Jong toneless, z. e. final, syllable, so that the Graeco- 
Italic cadence of summit-tone, middle-tone, toneless syllable, was 
modified for the Greek into summit-tone, middle-tone, and short 
toneless syllable, whenever the accent had,originally, in I. E. times, 
stood before the antepenult. In order to exhibit the application 
of this law, Hadley divides the phenomena of the Greek recessive 
accent into four divisions, and one need but remember in addition 
that he regards the circumflex as a compound accent containing 
both summit and middle-tone, in order to understand his reasoning. 

1. The simplest case. The acute cannot stand on any syllable 
before the antepenult, therefore I. E. *é\eumero becomes Greek 
éXeizrero. 

2. The antepenult must, if it takes the accent, take the acute; 
*edeimero (2. €. *ehdimero) is impossible, because it leaves two toneless 
syllables at the end. 
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3. When the penultimate carries the accent and the ultimate 
contains a long vowel, then this must be the acute, roiairn, not rovadry 
(= *roddrn), because this would result in a Jong toneless syllable. 

4. A long vowel in the penultimate must take the circumflex if 
the ultimate is short, rotodros, not *rotodros, because there would be 
no room for the toneless syllable.’ 

This method of accentuation in the separate life of the Greek 
also did not gain ground when it was necessary to draw the sum- 
mit-tone back from the end in order to gain the desired cadence. 
Therefore types like NeAvpévos, remained undisturbed.” 

Only one division of the Greek people, the Aeolians of Asia 
Minor, took also this step completely, that is they subjected their 
entire accentuation to the law of cadence, summit-tone, middle-tone, 
low tone, therefore AcAipevos, xahérws. Where the entire cadence 
was not to be procured, as in cogds, they drew the accent back at 
least as far as possible, odqos. 

The theory then proceeds to explain the Latin accent by assum- 
ing that the Graeco-Italic cadence-accentuation there also received 
a modification, namely, that there developed with the Italians a 
disinclination against a long middle-tone, so that the Latin cadence 
became summit-tone, short middle-tone, low tone. We will return 
to the Latin further on and see that this theory accounts for the 
Latin system about as well as for the Greek. At present the Greek 
will be dealt with alone. 

1. In the first place it has been shown that the assumption of 
this middle-tone following every summit-tone is a purely theoretic 
one, and that the testimony of the grammarians in favor of such a 
middle-tone amounts to nothing at all. Not that it is to be supposed 
that the Greek word did not possess subsidiary tones just as much 
as words of to-day; but the assumption of a special middle-tone 
which must follow the summit, implying that the pitch of the sum- 
mit was especially high, so as to stand in need of a mediator between 
it and the low tone, is warranted by no fact of Greek grammar or 


1 This is the weak spot in the arrangement. The theory by which the expla- 
nation of the Greek accent is here attempted does not in reality claim that the 
cadence, summit-tone, middle-tone, low tone, must be established in every case; 
it makes only the negative claim that after summit-tone and middle-tone mo 
more than one low tone should follow. This condition would be satisfied as 
well by *rovobro¢ as by 

® This rule knows exceptions from the earliest times. So ¢. g. nouns in -rT/¢ 
(-o«c), pbow, ticw, are originally oxytone formations, Sk. cit/s, and yet 
appear in all periods of the language with recessive accent, cf. below, p. 50. 
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tradition. The passage of Dionysius not only proves nothing, but 
if it speaks of word-accent at all, disproves the existence of any 
interval in the d:adéxrov pédos, except the fifth. 

2. The assumption of a Graeco-Italian accentuation (éAcéouny, 
légendus) stands entirely in the air. Not one historical fact is in 
its favor; it is solely based upon the fact of the restriction of the 
accent to the last three syllables. At the time when Misteli and 
Hadley wrote, the assumption of a Graeco-Italic period was very 
generally, though even then not universally, accepted. It is to-day 
a theory of the past. In just that particular factor of form which 
stands in especially close relation to accent, namely, vocalism, these 
families are about as far removed from one another as possible. 
Further, it will be urged below that the Greek recessive, or, to speak 
with Hadley, cadence-accent, began with the veré, it is precisely 
in the verb that Greek and Latin have diverged so extensively 
that mere fragments of the older system of formations are left in 
the latter, and it is altogether improbable that the Latin should 
have saved an old system of verbal accentuation for a new and > 
obscure set of formations. 

3. The assumption of the sequence, summit-tone, middle-tone, 
and short toneless syllable, is after all nothing more than the for- 
mulation into a more complicated shape of the simple law that the 
recessive accent does not recede beyond three, or in one case (forms 
like &{woros and jretpos) four morae. The theory does not find it 
possible to free itself from the count by mora any more than the 
formulation by which the accent was described above. While it 
appears to dispose of the case of a{weros better (for here it was 
necessary above to assume recession to four morae), it is deficient 
in cases like rowoidros, because it does not account for the constant 
circumflex, cf. p. 48, note 1, which on the other hand is accounted 
for perfectly within the theory of the three morae. 

4. Finally, the last objection is one which more than any other 
undermines the middle-tone theory. The original I. E. succession 
of summit-tone, middle-tone, low tone, it is claimed was in Graeco- 
Italian times moved down a place or two or even more in order to 
pander to a dislike on the part of the Graeco-Italians to allow more 
than one toneless syllable after the middle-tone. An aesthetic 
dislike which is powerful enough to reform the accent of an entire 
language in a thoughtful, laborious manner, is a sufficiently doubtful 
factor in modern linguistic explanation. It cannot exactly be called 
a phonetic law, because a phonetic law acts spontaneously, and 
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would not be likely to count the syllables of a certain word, and 
then, upon finding that the summit-tone upon a certain syllable 
would leave too many toneless syllables at the end, move it down 
a sufficient number of morae to ward off such an event. At least 
so complicated a process must seem highly improbable when it is 
compared with the workings of such a law in other quarters. Yet 
the explanation as a phonetic law might, for lack of a better one, 
be accepted with reserve, but for the fact that the theory fails to 
account for a strictly grammatical, and not aesthetic, fact connected 
with it; namely this, that the recessive accent has most certainly 
in Greek begun with the finite verb, where there is practically no 
exception to it; that it excludes, with particular care, non-finite 
forms of the verb in the same tense-system and in evident connec- 
tion with finite forms, exhibiting thus on Greek ground a most 
outspoken character as a grammatical quality of finite verbs: @uzov, 
etc., but Auweiv, AuwécOa, etc. Of course noun- 
formations are not spared in historical times. But here the tendency 
is not regulated by any traceable law. Certain noun-categories 
become recessive ; others, with apparently the same claim to favor, 
do not; so adjectives in -vs versus nouns in -ris (ois).' It is in fact 
perfectly clear that the recessive accent in Greek, whatever its 
explanation, started with the finite forms of the verb, and thence 
succeeded in attacking nominal formations also ; it cannot, therefore, 
have been due to the disinclination of the Graeco-Italians to allow 
two toneless syllables after the middle-tone. Such a cause cannot 
have differentiated between noun and verb. 


¥. 


The strength of Misteli’s system as completed by Hadley seems 
at first sight to lie in the fact that it includes the Latin, which shares 
with the Greek the sufficiently remarkable quality of restricting the 
summit-tone to the last three syllables of a word. This coincidence 
Hadley explains by the assumption of a Graeco-Italic accent which 
knew no restriction except this, that the assumed I. E. cadence 
of summit-tone, middle-tone and low tone, when it began before 


1 Both are originally oxytone noun-formations; the adjectives in -¢ have 
remained so, = Sk. Bpadt¢ = Sk. mrdus, = Sk. prthis, 
= Sk. raghius, raxic = Sk. bahis, = Sk. gurids, etc.; the nouns in 
-ti¢ have without exception become recessive, as in the cases of Aiovc and riouc, 
cited above, p. 48, note 2. 
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the antepenult, was moved down to avoid more than one low tone 
at the end of the word. After the separation of the Greeks from 
the Italians, the two peoples refined the common Graeco-Ifalic 
accent; the Greek by insisting upon summit-tone, middle-tone, 
short low tone, the Lat. by developing a fondness for summit-tone, 
short middle-tone, and indifferent low-tone. Accordingly the 
Graeco-Italic accentuation, which still permitted forms like /égen- 
dus, gaudérés, etc., was modified; and this modification again 
becomes at least superficially easy if the definition and description 
of the Latin circumflex, as given by the Latin grammarians, is 
remembered, cf. Corssen, Ueber Aussprache, Vocalismus und Be- 
tonung der lateinischen Sprache, II, p. 800fg. According to them 
the Lat. circumflex was employed upon long monosyllables (ex- 
cepting é with the imperative), and on penultimas with long vowels 
(not, however, by position) when the ultimate was short. Every- 
where else the acute was employed according to the remaining 
well-known rules. How much value is to be attached to the state- 
ment that in Latin gaudéré had the circumflex, made as that state- 
ment is by grammarians who were under the influence of Greek 
grammar down to the minutest particulars, is after all an open 
question ; even Curtius, a strong supporter of the Graeco-Italic 
accentuation, has said in my hearing that “der Circumflex im 
lateinischen bedeutet iiberhaupt nicht viel, ist mehr auf Theorie 
gegriindet.”* 

But the assumption of the existence of the circumflex, and the 
cadence projected for the Latin, summit-tone, short middle-tone, 
and low-tone, seemingly procure a satisfactory arrangement of the 
historical phenomena. 

The simplest case is that of types like /égéré and /égérét ; here 
the cadence, summit-tone, short middle-tone, and low-tone, is easily 
procured. In the type gaudére, the same result is procured by 
dividing the circumflexed ¢ between summit-tone and middle-tone, 
quasi *gaudééré. Greater is the difficulty in the type gaudéres, 
for the first ¢ is not circumflexed, therefore the syllable és must 
furnish the place for both middle-tone and low-tone, *gaudéréés ; 
but who will after all believe that there was so thoroughgoing a 


‘Petrus Lange is the strongest assailant of the Latin circumflex, in three 
treatises : De grammaticorum latinorum praeceptis quae ad accentum spectant, 
Bonn, 1857; in a critique of Weil and Benloew’s Théorie générale de l’accen- 
tuation latine, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, Vol. 79, 1859, p. 44-71 ; Untersuch- 
ungen itiber den lateinischen Accent, in Philologus 31, p. 98-121. 
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difference in the accentuation of the two words gaudéré and gau- 
dérés, or upon what tangible fact in the life of the language is this 
différentiation based? And in the type /egéndiis we are left without 
a place for the low-tone, because gen cannot take the circumflex, 
*legéndis, while the type /egéndi again divides its final long syllable 
between middle and low-tone, */egéndii. Here the arrangement 
is weakest ; it institutes a complicated difference between the accent 
of gaudéré (gaudéré) and legéndiis (legéndiis =), which is devoid 
of all foundation in the actual and not hypothetical life and history 
of the language. 

Of the four main objections which were urged above against this 
theory when applied to the Greek, three hold good against Latin 
also; others can be added from the point of view of the Latin itself. 

1. The still more complete absence of testimony in favor of a 
middle-tone which regularly followed the summit-tone. There is 
no such testimony at all to be obtained from the Latin. 

2. The assumption of the Graeco-Italic accent, against which 
what was said above, p. 49, is to be compared. 

3. The combination with Greek recessive accent, which has origi- 
nated with the verb, and will be shown below to be due to an I. E. 
law pertaining to the verb, which therefore separates that method 
of accentuation incontrovertibly from the Latin, where the special 
influence of the verb is not to be thought of, and has not, as far 
as is known, ever been suggested. 

4. The very similarity of the Latin accent to the Greek becomes, 
if we look more narrowly, reduced to the restriction of the tone to 
the last three syllables. In every other respect the accentuations 
of the two languages stand in the sharpest opposition to one another. 

a. In Greek the summit-tone is not excluded from the last 
syllable, in Latin it is so entirely. 

5. In Greek the penult is absolutely without influence as far as 
deciding the position of the summit-tone is concerned; in Latin 
the penult is the pivot around which everything revolves, its quan- 
tity decides the position of the accent. 

¢c. Just as indifferent as the penult is in Greek, so in Latin the 
ultima has no influence upon the position of the accent, while in 
Greek it is the main factor in determining the position of the reces- 
sive accent. 

5. A fifth reason against the assumption of the Graeco-Italic 
accent is presented by the fact that there are distinct traces in Latin 
of an accentuation which was not restricted to the last three syllables 
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The law of three syllables was preceded in an archaic period by a 
freer accentuation, the vestiges of which are not sufficiently numer- 
ous to make it possible to describe its exact character, though 
enough can be seen to render it probable that it did not know this 
restriction, at least not in the form of an inviolable law. 

a. Very strong indications of a different régime in matters of 
accentuation are contained in the vowel changes which attend 
reduplication and composition. The reduplication and prepositional 
prefixes in Latin exercise an influence upon the vocalism of Latin 
roots which would remain unexplained, unless it be assumed that 
they once regularly received the accent. Thus, when jzvo becomes 
in composition facio becomes *cén-ficio, gnotus (with very 
old vocalism = Greek yvorés = Sk. jaidtds) becomes cé-gnitus ; it 
is necessary to assume that the accent stood originally upon the 
preposition at a time when the root-vowel was not as yet weakened 
(*pé-juro, *cé-gnotus), and therefore accented in a manner 
thoroughly different from the laws of accent in historical times ; 
for it would be incredible that this weakening of the root-vowel 
should take place under the summit-tone (*é-ja@ro, etc). This 
accentuation of the preposition with the finite forms of the verb 
inclining upon them is Indo-European, and at any rate an accen- 
tual condition which must be admitted for the Latin at some remote 
period. On the same principle con-//czo must have originated from 
a prehistoric *cén-facio, with: the accent on a syllable anterior to 
the antepenult. And, further, in the perfects, tetigi, pepigi, cecint, 
Sefelli, cecidi (: cado), cecidi (: caedo), the weakening of the root- 
vowels is due to the accentuation of the reduplicating syllable ; 
this leads to forms like *#étigimus, etc., which again have the tone 
before the antepenult. Moreover, certain Italian forms not Latin 
support this view. £. g. the Oscan forms /e-/ac-id (perfect opta- 
tive third singular), or fe-fac-ust (future perfect third singular), 
when compared with Latin con-fic-zo, or with an ideal reduplicated 
*f¢-fic-i from *f¢-fac-i, show that this regular weakening of the 
root-syllables is a special Latin phenomenon; so also Umbrian 
Jupater is probably the common Italian predecessor of Latin /upi- 
ter. If this weakening of the vowels, as would appear from such 
examples, is not common to all Italian dialects, but belongs espe- 
cially to the Latin branch, and if it is assumed correctly that these 
weakenings would be impossible under an accent like fefdcust, 
Jefacid, we have an historical corroboration in actually occurring 
Italian words of the assumption that the three-syllable accent is a 
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special Latin feature, not common even to all the Italian dialects ; 
this disproves a Graeco-Italic accentuation directly on Italian 
ground, aside from the general considerations which have been 
brought on above. It must be assumed, then, that /¢-/ac-id was 
the old accentuation; this accent weakened the root-syllable fac 
in Latin alone, and after that pattern the same process is assumed 
necessarily for forms of more than three syllables, cénficio, displiceo, 
displicemus, displicebamus, etc." 

6. Other isolated forms, not within verbal paradigms, lend also 
a certain support to the assumption of a freer position of the Latin 
accent previous to the purely quantitative one of historical times. 
Thus, when early opitumo- becomes later optumo-, it seems very 
improbable that the z should have been lost under the accent; an 
original accentuation, *épitumo- seems much more probable. 
Samnium is for *Sabinium, (cf. Oscan Sajinim); the accent of 
this *.Sadinium seems again to have stood on the first syllable, this 
alone accounts satisfactorily for the loss of the z. Again, when the 
Greek Modvdevxns passes through Polouces, Pollices, into Pollux, it 
seems also improbable that these weakenings at the end should 
have taken place under the accent Po/udeiices, though in a proper 
name it is not certain but what popular etymology may have 


contributed to the corruption. Other forms favorable to this older 
accentuation are cited by Corssen, Aussprache, Vocalismus, Beto- 
nung, etc., II’, go2 fg.; Kritische Beitraege, 577 fg. 

c. Less important is the statement of the grammarian Nigidius 
Figulus, as reported by Gellius, that proper names in zo in the 
vocative accent the first syllable, e. g. Viéleri, fr. Valerius. Gellius 


1A great part of this argument against the assumed Graeco-Italian three- 
syllable law was made as early as Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. 1X, p. 77, by Lottner. 
Curtius, in an article in the same volume, p. 321 fg., attempts to refute Lottner’s 
assumption that forms like conficio prove an accent before the antepenult (*cén- 
Jicio), by assuming that this weakening process started in forms which contained 
but three syllables, ¢. g. cén-facit, cénficit, and was thence generalized for the 
entire paradigm ; accordingly the paradigm of this tense was originally *con/fd- 
cio, cénficis, cénficit, *confdcimus, *confdcitis, *confdciunt, and only later the 
long forms assumed secondarily the vowel of the short ones, conficimus, etc. 
This explanation is insufficient, first, because there is no trace of any such 
forms as *confacio to be found anywhere in Latin; secondly, because it is 
impossible to assign any reason why the numerically stronger forms like *con- 
J dcio should have a/ways succumbed to those with the weaker vowels, and why 
the reverse process did not occasionally take place. There is too much con- 
sistency and regularity in the use of the weak vowels to render such an expla- 
nation at all probable. 
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himself, it appears, remarks that such a pronunciation would have 
been laughed at in his day, and Nigidius Figulus was also in other 
respects a peculiar scholar, who set up a special terminology and 
indulged in other idiosyncrasies for accentual words. The possi- 
bility that he merely theorizes on Greek vocative patterns is not 
to be denied. But Benfey, Der indo-germanische Vocativ, p. 51, 
enthusiastically defends his view, saying that even if in Gellius’s 
time such a pronunciation was laughable, it may nevertheless be 
a learned possession of Nigidius, a quasi ‘lectio doctissima,’ and 
employs it to establish by its aid the Indo-European accentual law, 
otherwise also secure enough, namely, that vocatives were accented 
on the first syllable, regardless of the accent of their themes under 
other circumstances. 

Against all this stands then the single fact of the restriction within 
three syllables, a fact striking enough on the outside, but yet not 
very significant if we remember certain other facts. The possibility 
that two I. E. languages, starting from the common stock and from 
a common point of departure, should leave that point behind them, 
work out their accentual destiny separately and very differently, 
and should yet arrive in the end at a certain similarity in historical 
times, can be proved in more striking cases than that of Greek and 
Latin. Polish, we saw above, regularly accents the penult ; the 
same thing is true of the Cymric (Welsh); while their respective 
closest sisters, the Bohemian and the Irish, accent the first syllable. 
No one would therefore presume to hint at any kinship either 
between Polish and Cymric, or between Bohemian and Irish, 
closer than that warranted by the general fact that they all belong 
to the I. E. family. On the other hand the Lithuanian and Lettish 
both belong to the Lithuanian branch of the Lithu-Slavic family, 
and they are so closely related to one another in sound and form 
that Lithuanian may be changed into Lettish by the observance 
of a moderate number of phonetic laws; yet they have gone so 
far apart in their accentuations that the Lithuanian still preserves, 
to a fair extent, the free I. E. accentuation, while the Lettish 
regularly accents the first syllables of all words. And it may not 
be improper to point out that the Arabic shows a striking resem- 
blance in its laws of accent with the Latin, as may be seen in 
Caspari’s Arabic Grammar, fourth edition, Halle, 1876, p. 22. It 
will appear that Arabic accentuation is identical with Latin, (1) 
in never accenting the last syllable of words of more than one 
syllable ; (2) in always accenting a long penult; (3) in never accent- 
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ing a short penult. In fact it possesses every law of the Latin 
excepting its restriction of the tone within the last three syllables. 
Who would on that account alone attempt to establish kinship 
between the accentual methods of the two languages? Therefore 
the supposed common origin of the Greek and Latin systems of 
accentuation stands upon the weakest possible ground, and an 
explanation of the Greek recessive accent which ignores the exter- 
nal similarity of the Latin may now be approached with reasonable 
confidence. 

VI. 


The explanation of the Greek recessive accent must start from 
the finite forms of the verb, where alone it is evidently at home. 
This special nexus between the verb and the accent is not noticed 
by Misteli and Hadley, and has been pointed out above as the 
weakest point in their system. Yet the fact had been noticed and 
utilized to a certain extent even by Géttling, who puts the verb on 
the same level with the Aeolic accent in this respect. It is Wack- 
ernagel’s merit and the reason of his success that he began his 
investigation with this fact as the basis. And he has succeeded, as 
will be now shown, in explaining the Greek accent, as far as the 
verb is concerned, by a series of qualities or laws of treatment to 
which the finite verb was subjected in sentence-nexus in I. E. times, 
so that the Greek recessive accent appears to be a development of 
tone-laws pertaining to sentence-accent in distinction from word- 
accent. We must from the start let the etymological accent of 
the individual word lie latent, or better, keep in mind that the ety- 
mological accent of a word may under certain circumstances vanish 
under the influence of sentence-accentuation. 

Wackernagel starts with the observation that both in Greek and 
in Sanskrit the finite verb is occasionally subjected to enclisis, of 
course with the greatest possible differences in other respects. In 
Sanskrit, every finite verb becomes enclitic under certain conditions 
and according to certain laws (see Whitney, Sk. Gramm. §592 fg.). 
In Greek only two verbs in the present indicative, eu and dnp, 
are enclitic. The old explanation, according to which this enclisis 
was due to paleness of meaning, he rejects justly, because dn is 
no paler than A¢yw.' He assumes, then, that this restriction of the 


1So far is this from being true that HMI is, and continues to be, the 
strongest of the verbs of saying, often meaning ‘ aver,’ ‘ asseverate,’ and some- 
times actually taking yf as if a verb of swearing. Aéyw in Homer is not yet a 
full verb of saying.—B. L. G. 
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enclisis to these two indicatives is due to the Greek law of enclisis, 
according to which an enclitic word may not contain more than 
two syllables and three morae. This, it will be remembered, was 
exhibited in detail above, p. 42, where the examples Zeds fy, etc., 
with enclisis of the orthotone jpiv, was shown to be the substitute 
of the enclisis which is exhibited in Ze’s po. Of course these are 
not the only individual Greek finite verbal forms which, in spite of 
this restriction to three morae, could be inclined, but here Wack- 
ernagel recognizes with consummate acuteness that the present 
indicatives of these roots represent the only cases in the language 
where the entire paradigm of the tense or mood would allow the 
enclisis throughout. A form like Aéyo, weibe, joav would by itself 
be capable of enclisis, but not Aéyouer, Aeyere, meiBere, Horny ; therefore 
enclisis could not sustain itself in the paradigms to which these 
words belong; on the other hand, the uwxdisturbed capacity for 
enclisis of ert, eorov, exper, core, nut, (pys),' parov, 
gapev, pare, pact, without a single interloper that would be debarred 
from enclisis by containing too many morae, is the secret of the 
preservation of their enclisis. The test for other tense or mode- 
systems is easily made and will always bring up some form con- 
taining either more than two syllables or three morae. The enclisis 
of these two present indicatives is then identical with the enclisis 
in Zevs pot. 

The question now arises: What has happened to the other verbs 
which were debarred from enclisis by containing too many morae ? 
Precisely the same treatment that has happened to an enclitic pro- 
noun of too many morae. They were inclined as much as possible, 
in accordance with the principle exhibited in the change of ortho- 
tone jpiv to enclitic and orthotone to enclitic just as 
Contains orthotone changed to Fv, just so does 
Soin contain the prehistoric So = Sk. deyat; however, not in its 
orthotone, but in its enclitic form, for doin is the enclitic to *8ou just 
as much as jor is the enclitic of jay. This may be formulated 
in the following proportion: 

Zevs pow: Zevs = Zevs éore : Zeds Soin. 

The recession of the Greek accent in the finite verb is accordingly 

everywhere not due toa process of accentual change within the 


word, but to a secondary accentuation which is a substitute for 
enclisis. It is false, therefore, to compare directly the accent of 


1El and ¢7¢ will be discussed further on. 
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finite forms with corresponding accent, e. g. in Sanskrit. Thus, 
the accent of dein is not to be compared with that of Sk. deydt, but 
with + deyat, z. e. the enclitic form; mepi(x)ayev not with dabhuvimd, 
but with + badbhuvima ; Zeis is Sk. dydis rnoti (the verb 
enclitic). 

But in one respect the Greek enclisis of the finite verb has over- 
stepped what was no doubt an old law accompanying it, a law which 
appears in the Vedic Sanskrit, cf. Whitney, Sk. Gramm. §591 fg. 
The Sanskrit verb zs inclined in independent paratactic clauses, 
except when it stands at the beginning of a clause; the verb in 
hypotactic clauses, or at the beginning of a paratactic clause, etc., 
is orthotone. The Greek, it must be supposed, has forgotten and 
given up this original distribution of orthotonesis and enclisis, and 
has spread the analogy of the inclined forms over the entire finite 
verb.’ 

If the recessive accent of the Greek finite verb is regarded asa 
substitute for enclisis, then we can understand why the participles 
and infinitives are exempt from this accent with such perfect regu- 
larity. These forms were never subject to enclisis and have there- 
fore retained their etymological accent in Greek undisturbed, even 
more so than noun-categories which stand in much looser relation 
to the finite verb ; for these have often adopted the recessive accent. 
This result is obtained by comparing Sk. dhdran with gépar, ricdn 
with Auer, rnvdn with dpvis, with idv, dabhivan with mepuds ; so 
also Nureiv, AuréoOa, etc., which exhibit the same accent of the thematic 
vowel as in \urey, have remained undisturbedly in the possession 
of their prehistoric etymological accent. In the same manner the 
accentuation of verbs compounded with prepositions is explained. 
The finite verb is inclined upon its preposition, sém bhara (written 
with tmesis in the Vedas) = cipdepe, dpi asti = %meors; on the 


1It is interesting in this connection to mention that the enclisis of the Sans- 
krit verb had been regarded in the light of a prehistoric quality of I. E. speech 
much before Wackernagel ; to be sure only in a casual mention. Ina programme 
of the gymnasium at Wismar, 1869, there appeared a paper by Sonne entitled 
‘Zur ethnologischen Stellung der Griechen,’ in which he writes: When we see 
that in Sanskrit the verb of the principal sentence is inclined upon every 
preceding ‘ objectiv-bestimmung,’ we believe that we must recognize in this 
phenomenon, as strange as it is to our European conceptions, a remnant of 
proethnic accentuation (p. 3, cited by Delbriick, Sprachstudium, p. 132, note). 
He has in mind the coinciding enclisis of Greek eius and gnu in making his 
statement, but he never extended his idea in any way beyond this mere sugges- 
tion, 
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other hand, here again the forms which are not enclitic when un- 
compounded retain their accent, and the preposition loses its accent 
both in Greek and Sanskrit, irodaBav, émayv; in the same manner 
and but xaraxeicba, cf. Whitney, Sk. 
Gramm. §1083. 

Wackernagel turns next to the second persons ¢ and ¢ys, which 
are orthotone, and would endanger his entire explanation unless 
their orthotonesis is explained. The explanation which is proposed 
is a totally different one in each case. 

For ef an etymological explanation is attempted. This word is 
Attic and Ionic, but post-Homeric; it is a form, then, which is 
later than the period in which the enclisis of the verb was fixed. 
Possibly it may be restricted even to Attic alone, inasmuch as it 
has been removed by Stein from Herodotus.’ In order to explain 
this late and contracted «i, Wackernagel assumes that it is a middle 
form *écecar to éoopa. Such a word, containing as it does three 
syllables, would, owing to the limitations of enclisis, not become 
toneless, but would appear with recessive accent as a substitute for 
enclisis in the usual way, and this *@(o)e(o)a, *éeac would then con- 
tract to ef, as becomes roe. But there are at 
least two objections to this explanation. First, the natural expla- 
nation of «?, which seems to be almost unimpugnable, is a totally 
different one. The word, whether restricted to Attic or not, is 
evidently old; it is *éo. = Sk. ds? = Zd. ahi = Goth. zs = Lithu- 
anian est and Old Bulgarian 7-es7 ;* the assumption of a ground- 
form *éceca is therefore unnecessary and improbable. Secondly, 
Wackernagel has assumed with indubitable success that within one 
tense-system, forms which by themselves could have been enclitic 
became recessive by the attraction of the rest of the system ; why 
has not the analogy of the enclitics in the paradigm of eiys succeeded 
in overcoming this single recessive example in itsturn? It seems 

therefore much more probable that the lack of enclisis in ¢ is due 
to the influence of contracted forms in general. At the time when 
*é(¢)« contracted to ¢, other contractions taking place at the same 


‘According to Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, Stein and Abicht 
read elc, while Becker and Dindorf read ¢i. 

* The Indo-European form of the second person singular was *es?, ¢. g. the 
two s’s coming together from the root es plus the -sz of the second person singular 
were simplified into a single s by some I. E. law of sound, before the separate 
existence of the languages of the family. Neither in Greek nor in Sanskrit 
would the theoretical *essi lose one of its s’s. For the Sanskrit, see Whitney, 
Sk. Gramm. §166. 
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time received the circumflex so generally that this form received it 
also, and was protected from the attracting influence of the enclitic 
paradigm, which it belongs to, by that same contract character. 

The case of ¢ys is quite a different one. .Long monosyllabic 
finite verbal forms in Greek are regularly perispomena, that is, 
barytone or recessive ; so 84, (or analyzed into morae, *Bée, *pée); 
if this word does not receive the circumflex, it is therefore not 
accented recessively or quasi-enclitically, but is orthotone. Wack- 
ernagel ingeniously finds the cause of this orthotonesis in its pecu- 
liar function. ‘A speaker never gets into the situation in which he 
speaks to another person about his (the other person’s) ddva in the 
present tense, without bringing the ¢dva of that person into relation 
to something else, or otherwise when the gdva of that person is 
still unknown to the speaker; in other words, grammatically 
expressed, g¢ys occurs regularly in subordinate and interrogative 
sentences,’ Joc. cit. p. 461. That this rule is actually and not only 
theoretically true, Wackernagel then proceeds to show by bringing 
on all the passages in Homer and the tragedians in which the word 
occurs, p. 461-2, and his statistics bear him out completely. 

The orthotonesis of this word in subordinate clauses is then 
identified with the regular orthotonesis of the verb in Vedic Sanskrit 
when it occurs in subordinate clauses (Whitney, Sk. Gramm. §595) 
and the orthotonesis in interrogative sentences, with a very similar 
rule for the Veda, according to which verbs in interrogative sen- 
tences retain their tone, or perhaps rather have their natural ety- 
mological tone, heightened still further by the rhetorical tone, 
natural in questions, cf. Whitney in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage, 
I 200. It is clear that the criticism made above against the 
assumption that an old *éseca: which functionally was not different 
from éo should remain orthotone and resist the analogy of the 
rest of the forms of the paradigm does not hold good here, because 
there is a thoroughgoing functional difference in ¢ys which might 
well hold it above the forces of assimilation; especially true might 
this be in the case of the peculiar interrogative tone, which this 
word is subjected to with especial frequency. In the later literature, 
as representatives of which Wackernagel brings on Plato and the 
comedians, this occurrence of ¢ys in interrogative and subordinate 
clauses is not so strictly adhered to; he finds in 140 passages 18 
not interrogative and not subordinate, but these passages are made 
to yield strong support to the correctness of his method in bringing 
on the Vedic accent for constant comparison ; they also are explained 
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by Vedic analogies. The word ¢ys occurs in these 18 passages in 
the first one of two paratactic clauses, e. g. Plato Gorg. 491 B, od 
pev yap . +. 8€ cod rovvarriov. Compare with this Whitney, 
§596: ‘The verb of a prior (principal) ‘clause is not infrequently 
accented in antithetical construction. Sometimes the relation of 
the two clauses is readily capable of being regarded as that of 
protasis and apodosis ; but often such a relation is very indistinct.” 

Of course the Greek example comes under the head of antithetical 

construction ; in the same manner the other 17 examples of Plato, 

etc., are readily disposed of. It seems that Wackernagel has 

beyond peradventure pointed out the correct reason for the pecu- 

liarly isolated position of the word ¢y7s in accordance with the rules 

of Vedic and Indo-European accentuation. 

He turns further to various minor specialties of the recessive 
and enclitic accent, and explains them again in accordance with 
well-known laws of Vedic accent. Only the most interesting of 
these, the orthotonesis of gor, will be mentioned. The older Greek 
grammarians, according to Lehrs, Quaestiones epicae, p. 126, know 
of no functional difference between gor. and + eon, but teach that 
the orthotone word stands at the beginning of the sentence and 
where certain particles, etc., immediately precede the word. Ac- 
cording to some, only od has this effect ; according to others od, xat 
and ws; ¢e, dAAd, and rodro are also added” by a few. With the 
exception of roiro these words are either too weak to allow inclina- 
tion upon them, or, like «ai, are not real members of the sentence 
which they introduce, so that the gor: which follows stands in reality 
at the beginning of the sentence. This peculiarity is again explained 
by a rule in Whitney’s Sk. Grammar, §593, ‘The verb of a 
principal clause is accented when it stands at the beginning of the 
clause,’ ¢. g. syama id indrasya ¢drmani, ‘may we be in Indra’s 
protection.’ 

Other details of Greek accentuation, which need not be repeated 
here, are successfully explained, and everywhere Wackernagel’s 
results are strictly in accordance with the principles which have 
been stated above for all kinds of phonetic investigation, and they 
are themselves new proof of the success of such investigations when 
carried on-with these principles. In the first place every line of 
his investigation is permeated with the thought that it is not allow- 
able to discuss the accent of the separate I. E. language without 
Ps &. prd-pra’nyé ydnti, pary anyd asate: ‘some go on and on, others sit 
about.’ 
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taking for a basis the reconstructed I. E. accent. Further, this 
I. E. accent could only change by regular phonetic law or by 
analogy. Both factors are shown to have been at work. The 
phonetic law is the Greek law of enclisis by which real historical 
enclitics appear accented, though in manner clearly enough a mere 
compensation for enclisis; the reason for this phonetic law lies 
within the province of phonetics just as, ¢. g. the rhotacism which 
changes in so many languages an s to an 7. 

The workings of analagy we saw in many ways; above all this, 
that the enclitic character of the verb in principal clauses has been 
extended to the verb in subordinate clauses. It would be interest- 
ing in this connection to count the number of principal and 
subordinate clauses in Homer; no doubt the principal clauses 
would preponderate, as they most certainly do in the Rig-Veda. 
Wackernagel is the first one who has clearly established any kind 
of law as regards the sentence-accent of the I. E. languages, the 
leading fact being the enclisis of the finite verb in principal clauses, 
His results prove completely the fact that the study of accent 
cannot be carried on from the point of view of the word alone, but 
that it must also consider the larger speech unit, the sentence, and 
perhaps ultimately also the smaller, the syllable. 

Wackernagel does not carry his results beyond the finite verb, 
but he leaves no room for doubt that the nominal accent in Greek, 
so far as it is not archaic and etymological, is enclitic and recessive. 
No doubt the noun has to a large extent followed the verb in its 
enclisis ; the Vedic accent leaves us here almost entirely, but yet not 
altogether. In the Veda the vocatives are accented only when they 
stand at the beginning of a sentence, or clause, or verse, elsewhere 
they also are enclitic; see Whitney, Sk. Gramm. §314, and Haskell 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XI, p. 57 fg. 
Further, an adjective or genitive qualifying a noun in the vocative 
constitutes as far as accent is concerned a unity with it. Thus there 
arises in the case of a vocative in the middle of a clause a group 
of two or three, sometimes even more, unaccented nouns, cf. above, 
p- 31, note 2. The quantity of enclitic vocative material cannot 
have been very great at any period in any language of the family, 
yet it may have at least helped on the analogy of the verb in its 
inroads upon the noun. Possibly future investigations may 
succeed in pointing out the details of this process in an acceptable 


manner. 
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III—ETYMOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


II. 
Liceo, liceor. 

These words are generally brought together on the supposition 
that the first is used as the fassive of the second. This supposi- 
tion I hope to show is mistaken. 

To begin with, it is most improbable that the relations between 
active and passive forms should be so entirely reversed and the 
consciousness of those relations so entirely destroyed that the 
same word should exhibit the ac¢zve relation expressed by the fas- 
sive form and the passive relation expressed by the active form. 
It has not been observed in discussing these words that, where the 
same voice has been adopted to express both the active and the 
passive side of an action, the verbs so used either come from dif- 
ferent roots or else are differentiated in form. Thus we have: 

Active: Spav or Baddrew ; déyew ; verberare. 

Passive: méoxew ; rimrew ; wddev, dxovew ; vapulare. 

On the other hand, zacéve, iacére; pendére, pendére, &c., cf. 
Curt, Gr. Et.° No. 625. 

This strong Arima facie probability against connecting these two 
words is strengthened by an examination of their usages. 

First, if we are to assume that these two words have reversed 
the active and passive functions in this most extraordinary manner, 
we ought at least to be able to find some traces of the reversal. 
If we cannot discover an active use of /iceo, the frequent use of de- 
ponent verbs in the passive at least entitles us to expect a passive 
employment of Ziceor. Now (1) “ceo is said to be used in an active 
sense. But of the instances that can be cited, Mart. 6, 66, 4 rests 

on a sheer blunder, Diomedes 398, 25 is wholly indecisive, and 
the sole evidence remaining is Plin. N. H. 35, 10, 36, § 83, percon- 
tanti quanti liceret opera effecta parvum nescio quid dixerat, where 
licerent for licevet is an easy and probable correction, already pro- 
posed by Sillig.' Even if this doubtful sentence be admitted, it 
will be no evidence for writers of greater antiquity and fewer pecu- 

1I may add that I have investigated the whole lexicology of Aceo and /iceor. 
in the Journal of Philology, (English), Vol. XI, p. 332. 
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liarities than Pliny ; and the active use of /iceo may with justice be 
regarded as a later development, owing to /iceo being thought a 
more rational form than /iceor to express ‘J put a price on.’ 
(2) Liceor is never used in a Passive sense. In the second place there 
is a marked difference in the meaning: “cere is ‘to be knocked 
down,’ the result of the bidding ; Zcerz is simply to 42d, to offer. So 
long as /iceri is going on, cere is impossible, so that the one can- 
not possibly be the active side of the other. To take two examples 
of Zicere. ‘Omnia venibunt guiguz licebunt,’ Plaut. Menaechm. 5, 
9, 97, is ‘everything will be sold to the highest bidder,’ or ‘ for 
what it will fetch.’ So Cic. Att. 12, 23, 5, quanti /écuisse tu 
scribis, (if not from /ice¢) means ‘what they fetched.’ So even in 
Pliny 7. ¢c., quanti Zceret is ‘what price he would put on them,’ or, 
in other words, ‘what was the final, the selling price,’ not what 
he would dd for them ; and Mart. 6, 66, 4, parvo cum pretio diu 
liceret, ‘when the price stuck for a long time at a trifle,’ ‘ when all 
he could get for her was a small price.’ Licere in fact is used of 
the final offer that concludes the sale or bargaining ;’ /iceri of any 
bid, as I need not adduce passages to show. 

What then are the two distinct roots from which /ceo and Liceor 
come? 

Curtius /. c. has given that of iceo. He compares it with /icet, 
Greek deimew and Sanskrit vic’. So that “cet res tanti will mean 
‘an article is /eft, the bidding /eaves off at a certain amount,’* 
tanti being a Jocative ; see Roby, Lat. Grammar, Vol. II, § 1186, 
and compare the use of stare, constare. 

Corssen*® supposes the root of /iceor to be RIK, reach out. It 
is seen in for-ric-ere, etc., pol-lic-erz; Old High Germ. vezhhan, 
Goth. /ethwan, O. H. G. dihan, Germ. leihen, Eng. lend. And 
an examination of the original meaning of the German dzefen, to 
bid, which was to hold out, as in beut den Finger, Keisersberg, 
inclines me to believe that this suggestion is probably the true one. 
The persistence of the middle form ceri in the sense ‘ to reach 
out’ is very noticeable. Compare in Latin Aolliceri, licitari, 
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1 In other words /icere is the result of the Acttatio maxima, Suet. Cal. 22: com- 
pare the passage quoted below from the Digest. 

2 The meaning and derivation of /icere are well illustrated by Paul. Dig. 10, 
3, Ig, penes quem licitatio vemansit, Another conjecture may be hazarded. 
The personal use of Acere may be a development of the impersonal. The 
auctioneer may have said “cet, ‘ you can have it,’ when he knocked it down; 
then the article itself was said Acere. So pretty nearly Curtius Gr. Et.® 
500. 
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which seems generally to mean ‘to reach or dunge with a weapon’ 
in fighting, and in Greek épéyer6a, and for the usage digzto liceri the 
Homeric xepoiv 

From the same root RIK come besides fol-/ex the thumb as 
standing out from the rest of the hand; and not improbably Jo/- 
ling-o, to lay or stretch out a corpse for burial, and ol-dinc-tor an 
undertaker. 


Trio, Septemtriones. 

These words have been discussed by Prof. Max Miiller.2 In 
his discussion there are some points to which exception must 
be taken. 

The first of these is his summary treatment of Varro’s authority. 
Varro says ‘triones enim boves appellantur a bubulcis etiamnunc, 
maxime quom arant,’ etc. On this passage Prof. Max Miiller 
observes: “As a matter of fact ¢vzo is never used in this sense 
except once by Varro for the purpose of an etymology ”—this is 
a gratuitous insinuation—“ nor are the seven stars ever spoken of 
elsewhere as the seven oxen, but only as the oxen and shaft— 
boves et temo—a much more appropriate name.” It is not likely 
that any one will follow Max Miller in attributing fraud to Varro, 
and ina matter like this it is impossible that he should be mzstaken, 
especially when he speaks with so much circumstantiality—a 
bubulcis—etiamnunc—maxime quom arantterram. Max Miiller’s 
reasons are of the lightest. His argument from the fact of ¢vzo not 
occurring in this sense elsewhere would put in jeopardy all drag 
eysueva ; and his appeal to ‘appropriateness’ is not more convin- 
cing. Different views are held by different persons about the 
appropriate, and ‘the seven oxen’ seems as appropriate a name 
for seven stars as, say, xiwy Canicula is for one star. Accepting 
Varro’s testimony means rejecting Max Miiller’s etymology, which 
indeed is improbable enough in itself’ He derives ¢vzo from an 
uncertified form +s¢riof which he supposes to be an extinct Latin 
word for a ‘ s¢av.’ But not only the word but also the root, with 
which he connects it, STRI for STAR are devoid of authority. 

We must start then with the form ¢vio and the meaning ‘ox’ 
and look for some more satisfactory derivation. Max Miller, 


1\Licitari machaera, Caecil. ap Non. 134, 16 = éyyer Hom. II. 4, 
307, etc. Cf. /icitator gladiator, apparitor, occisor cui multa licent (!) Gl. Isid. 
(Ducange). 

*Science of Language, Series II, p. 804 and foll. 
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though preferring his tsfriot, has suggested that it comes from the 
root TRI, rub, crush, another or a cognate form of TAR in ¢ero, 
tritus, rpi-B-w, etc., the oxen, I suppose, being regarded as crush- 
ing the clods. This derivation is phonetically unexceptionable; 
but it seems to be a somewhat artificial way of naming the plough- 
ing oxen. At all events I think I can suggest a better. 

Two words throw considerable light on ¢vio by the phonetic 
changes which they evidence; they are en and via. Lien is for 
(sp)4(gh)e, original form SPLAGHAN’; it thus shows a weak- 
ening of A to z and a loss of GH. Precisely the same changes 
are shown in va, a word which has not had its rights from philo- 
logers.2 Via is for vigh-a from root VAGH carry in veho, ete. 
It is formed straight from the root, like the Goth. vig-s, and not 
from a form veh-ya with suffix ya. For the y which only appears 
to disappear is by no means necessary to explain the 7, and the 
Oscan veza, carriage, is no evidence for the Latin. 

Trio then is for *triho *trigho from root TRAGH in ¢raho 
trag-ulum = Eng. drag. It means ‘the drawer of the plough, 
etc.,” the ox, especially when engaged in the act of drawing it 
(maxime quom arant terram). The suffix -on is frequently used 
of persons or things regarded as repeatedly performing an action.’ 
Compare palpo, combibo, calcitro, etc.; and trio, like all these, is 
closely connected with a verbal stem (¢rah). 


Sudus, sudum, seresco, serenus, sipacov. 


The first of these words, sudus, is from a root SUR SVAR, 
shine, burn, which we see in Sansk. svayv heaven, root suv shine, 
rule, Gr. Seip-to-s, Lat. ser-e-nu-s, Soracte. If so, it will be for 
surdus. The loss of r before consonants is discussed by Corssen. 
In this case, as in that of pédo (for perd-o = Gr. wépdw) it is partly 
due, I think, to an endeavor to avoid confusion. It was felt that 
su(r)dus, bright, should be differentiated off from surdus, deaf, 
just as Dé(r)do, from per-do, 

For the meaning ‘ bright, hot’ see Virg. Aen. 8, 528, arma inter 
nubem caeli regione serena per sudum rutilare vident, and Non. 
Pp. 567, sudum dicitur serenum unde et Tyberianus* ait ‘ aureos sub- 
ducit ignes sudus ora Lucifer.’ . From the sense of ‘ burning, heat- 
ing’ we eas‘ty get that of ‘drying.’ In Latin sevesco shows this 


1 Curt. No. 390. °Z. g. from Corssen I 460. 
3 Cf. Roby Lat. Gr. I, 2 851. 
‘Tiberianus A, D. 336, Teuffel Rom. Lit. (Eng. Tr.), 2 396. 
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sense most clearly ; but it enters into sudus and serenus too. This 
is what makes pelago sereno (Virg. Aen. 5, 870) such an odd 
expression. With this ‘dry sea’ may be contrasted Statius’ 
thoroughly appreciative use of the word, Ach. 1, 120, properatque 
dapes largoque sevenat igne domum: The sense of ‘drying’ is 
perhaps preserved in Anglo-Sax. sedrian, dry, sere, Old High 
Germ. sérén, dry 

The general sense of reducing volume by heat probably appears 
in cipaov for ¢Fip-ao-» which is used in the same sense as the Latin | 
defrutum ; unless indeed the name has reference to the bright 
look of the liquor. In this case the Sanskrit sv7vd, wine, vinous 
liquor, but also water, may be compared. 


Abroc. 


Are we obliged to derive this word from a colorless pronominal 
root as Curtius does?’ Is it not better to take it from the root AV 
to breathe, which we find in dw (éFfw) Skt. root vé blow, Latin 
ventus = Eng. wind, etc?* It will then mean the ‘ Living, breathing’ 
man himself. 

For the superlative suffix fa as in tm-a-ro-s, etc., compare the 
German se/b-st by the side of selb-er, Eng. self, and the Plautine 
ipsissimus. For the transference of meaning compare the Sanskrit 
atman, breath, used in the oblique cases for ‘ se//,’ and the Hebrew 
nefesh, breath. This representation of a difficult and complex ab- 
stract idea by an analogy from the concrete world may be illustrated 
by other examples. Eng. sedf, Germ. se/b- has been compared with 
M. H. G. siz (leib), his body. Hebr. étsem, self (originally of 
things and then of persons), meant properly ‘bone.’ So gerem in 
later Hebrew. In Dinda, a.language of Central Africa, yi guop is 
yourse/f (lit. your body). If the original meaning was such as we 
have described, the consciousness of it was lost very early, as we 
might expect. Compare Hom. Il. 1, 3, 4, moddds 8 ipOipous puyxas 
"Aid mpoiayev jpdov’ abrods 8 éddpia redxe xiveoot, Which contrasts 
very curiously with Arist. Pol. V 6,16, airovs re... Kail rad odpara, 


1 Taken by Curtius, No. 600 4. from a root SUS. Prof. Skeat has suggested 
to me that sudus for su(s)dus is from the same root. The possibility of this is 
not to be denied, though the other words point to a root SVAR. 

* Curt.5 543 Eng. tr. II 161. 3 Curt. No. 587. 

‘Grimm, Deutsch, Gramm, III, pp. 5, 647. 

Pott, W. Von Humboldt und die Sprachwissenschaft, p, xx. 
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BoiBO¢, bulbus, egula and the tests of a borrowed word. 


Curtius' brings these two words together as examples of the dis- 
puted Indo-European B. He does not however further determine 
the root, an orhission which I shall endeavor to supply; and he 
regards the Latin du/bus as ‘not borrowed’ from the Greek, ‘on 
account of its derivatives’ bulb-ésus-atio-ulus, a statement which | 
shall endeavor to correct. The root would seem to be {op, origi- 
nal GAR, eat, with A for p; the second £ is either to be explained 
as a ‘ mutilated reduplication,’ compare yo p-y-d-s quoted below and 
the Latin dau-d-or; or else -fo is the suffix, for -Fo ; compare xpo- 
Bodos (fr. stem xpw8o xpoFo). The onion is conceived of as an eat- 
able root, compare yop-dmes* pddavoe Hesych. from the same root 
GAR. odds then will have nothing to do with the Lettish dam- 
buls knob, with which Curtius compares it, and which can hardly 
be separated from dumébuls bubble placed by Curtius with dz/la 
and BopBvdis. With regard to Curtius’ second statement that dz/- 
dus is not borrowed from the Greek, it is to be observed, first, that 
it is just this class of words, names of vegetables or vegetable pro- 
ducts, that are borrowed by Latin in greatest profusion, and 
secondly that the argument from the number of the derivatives is 
fallacious. Even if the derivatives from du/bus had been in early 
and general use, as they are late and technical,’ and even if they had 
been ten times as many as they are, they would have proved 
nothing. We find machinor, machinalis, machinatio, machina- 
mentum, machinarius, machinosus, machinator, machinatrix, ma- 
chinatus, machio, machilla, machinula used frequently in all sorts 
of authors from the beginning of Latin literature; yet.no one ever 
doubts that machina is a borrowed word. 

There seems to be some confusion in the matter which it will be 
desirable to clear up. 

Curtius has seen that if any word in a language stands isolated 
from the rest, this fact, when combined with others, is some pre- 
sumption that it is borrowed. But he has forgotten that there is a 
real and an apparent isolation. A word may not have a single 
derivative, it may have been used in only a single instance that has 
come down to us, and -yet it may be shown by demonstration to 
be of native birth; and on the other hand a word may have the 


1 Curt. No. 395 (4). 
® Bulbulus is used by Palladius, dulbosus by Pliny: so is bulbaceus: bulbatio 
Plin. 34, 148, appears to be a f. /. for dudllatio. 
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largest family of derivatives in the language and be as demons- 
trably an alien. In fact it does not matter at all how many words 
are derived from it, but whether any are connected with it. The fer- 
tility of a borrowed word is only a question of use and time. As 
soon as its strangeness has worn off and it is not distinguished by 
the linguistic consciousness from the rest of the language, it will 
resemble them in having derivatives. But however fertile it may 
be of offspring, it cannot ‘beget ancestors’ so to say. Philology 
will observe that only its descendants have any resemblance to it, 
and that they and it stand alone without other relations in the lan- 
guage, and will thus convict it of foreign extraction. This is true 
isolation, and the isolation of dudbus. I will illustrate apparent 
isolation from a single but very striking case, a word which, so far 
as I know, has not hitherto been derived. 

£gula is a word once found in Pliny’ as the name of a particular 
kind of sulphur. Itis derived from root AGH to choke, which we 
see in Latin ango, Greek é@yyo,’ etc. It is the only word from 
the root AGH with an e in which the original physical mean- 
ing is preserved, eg-u/a being the ‘choking’ or ‘stifling’ sulphur. 
In all the other cognate words eg-enu-s eg-eo, etc., which show the 
eé, the meaning is the same as in the Greek dyqy, viz. the ‘res an- 
gusta domi,’ the pinch of poverty. 


Topyoc. 


This word, which is explained by Hesychius as eirpadis, is to be 
added to the derivatives of root GAR (Curt. No. 643.) Itshowsa 
mutilated reduplication and a meaning /fa?, big, which is often 
derived from that of ‘feeding, e. g. ob-esu-s by edo, rps 
(Homer) by rpégecv. And I see no reason why yopyés, fierce, 
grim, and Topyé, should not be the same word in the active sense 
of ‘devouring.’ 


If we may trust Greek sound laws, this word has lost a spirant 
between the o and the. As we have no other evidence as to what 
it was, we must at once resort to the meaning. The following 
usages in Homer are significant—(1) that of anxiously expecting, 
of being painfully intent on a thing: Od. 2, 351 keivoy dtopévn rov 


1 Pliny 35,15, 50. 2Curtius No. 166 (ca). 
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dvopopor et Il. 13, 283 ev ré of kpadiy peydda 
mardooe dtopéva; Od. 10, 248 of dace Saxpuddw 
yoov 8 Siero Oupds. Again, (2) that of ominous presaging, Od. 9, 
213 Ovuds dicard po, and even impersonally, Od. 19, 312 dAdd po 
dvi Oupdy dierat ds éceraimep. (3) Lastly that of sure conviction, 
of prophetic anticipation, whether of something within or something 
without our own range of power, II. 13, 262 od vip dia modepife, 
Il. 6, 341 ce dio. 

This straining and watching, this fore-boding and this absolute 
conviction and confidence of prophecy point us to the divining art. 
The word, so to speak, gives us a complete picture of the olevorxémos 
in the various phases of his art. We see him waiting with straining 
eyes for the interpreters of heaven’s will and trembling in a sus- 
pense of hope and fear. The message come, we hear the mysteri- 
ous tones in which he announces destiny to the people, and we 
appreciate the confidence of prediction with which he meets and 
crushes all doubt and disbelief. So that it is not without reason 
that we find two glosses of Hesychius close together : 
oloveis* oinaes Soxnoets. 
oloviter* pavrevet.* 


Accepting this clue, we shall take dio to be for éFiw and to be con- 
nected with the Latin avz-s and the Greek é(F):-wvd-s and to have 
meant originally to consult the birds : being related to *4Ffis, a bird, 
an obsolete Greek word, as ynvio is to pas. Nor shall we wonder 
that a word expressing confidence or conjecture about the future 
should have been derived from ‘bird’ when we recall passages 
like Aristoph. Av. 720 re vouitere Scamep uarreias 
kpivet x. t. .; Or that a word proper to the diviner’s art should have 
become part of the common stock of the language when we think 
of the Latin auspicari, augurari, divinare, ominari, autumare. 

J. P. PostGATE. 


1The form in which M. Schmidt gives the first gloss (which, according to 
him, is corrupt in the MSS) is hardly satisfactory. If doxfoevc is a future, as 
it appears to be, we should emend [otoveic may be for oiwveic and 
for olwvife. B. L. G.] 
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NOTES. 


GRANDIO, GRADIO; GRANDIVUS, GRADIVUS. 


In Aulularia, vv. 48 and 49, we read: 


Si hercle hédie fustem cépero aut stimulum in manum 
Testuidineum istum tibi ego grandibé gradum, 


but BDE]J according to Goetz have gvadibo. The passage is 
quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 115, 1, where the codices give 
grandivo. The connection with grandire’ is of course undeniable, 
but the pun is much more effective if we read gradibo gradum, 
and it becomes a question which none of the editors seems to have 
entertained, whether the spelling of the MSS. ought not to be kept. 
Plautus seems to be fond of puns where there is a difference of 
quantity in the vowels of the words played upon. To cite buta 
few examples, Amph. 318 exdssatum 6s, 342 0s exdssas; Bacch. 
362 Cricisalum—Crisalo, 687 criciatum Crisalum; Mil. 325 
lido lito, 1425 mittis—mitis ; Merc. 82 dmens dmans, 643, malis 
—milum ; Rud. 1225 licet—infelicet—licentia. 

That z had a weak sound and a tendency to disappear before 
certain consonants is a well-known fact. Some interesting remarks 
on this phenomenon by Buecheler may be found in a recent number 
of the Rheinisches Museum, Bd. 37, 1882, pp. 525-9. The dis- 
appearance is most frequent before s, but occurs also before gut- 
turals and dentals. It may be well here to give more fully some 
facts relative to the tradition of the Plautus MSS. in this particular. 

According to Rassow,de Plauti Substantivis, Aol/ictor for pollinctor 
occurs Poen. Prol. 63 (Codd. pollector, Fulgentius Aollinctor), and 
Asin. 910 ( pollictorem B’DJ , pollictore E). Nonius has pollinctorem, 
keeping the nasal as in the case of grandibo (Aul. 49), and he is 
followed by Goetz and Loewe in their edition of 1881. In Asin. 
276 the same editors follow BDE] in leaving out the 2 of praegnatis. 
In Aul. 163 BDEJ have pregnantem, and Goetz reads praegnantem. 
In Amph. 723 B has pregnati, which Goetz and Loewe adopt 
against pregnanti of DJ. Truc. 390 Schoell reads with A and B 


1 The adjective grandis is found associated with gradus in the following pas- 
sages: Curc, 118, grandiorem gradum ; Truc. 286, grandi gradu; Epid. 13, 
gradibus grandibus ; Pacuvius 37, praegrandi gradu, 
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praegnatem (pregnantem CD), and so in 811 where B has preg- 
naté, the rest pPregnantem. In all these cases, as Buecheler remarks, 
the influence of the nominative Jraegnas in bringing about the loss 
of 2 must be taken into account; but that z itself had a weak sound 
before ¢ is proved by numerous examples from inscriptions. I 
think, therefore, that Schoell is justified in reading 7arétinas Truc. 
649, with essential agreement on the part of the MSS. and I see no 
good reason why gvadibo Aul. 49 should not find a place in the 
text. Degenerate punsters of the present day, when hard pressed, 
take the most shocking liberties with the pronunciation of their 
mother-tongue, and why may not Plautus’ miser, for the sake of a 
really good pun, be allowed to yield to a vulgar phonetic tendency. 
That there was a tendency to drop ~ also before d, the following 
examples, given by Corssen, Voc. I 257, and Schuchardt, Vulgarl. 
I 106, prove: facieda, faciedos,’ Kaledas, Secudus, Secudo, clades- 
tinus, Alexader, quado, eadem for eandem. To these Buecheler 
adds mado for mando from a Devotio. He says, however, l. c. p. 
526, “ Fester war der Nasal vor d; das Hochlatein duldet so viel 
ich weiss, in keinem Wort ein Schwanken, unwandelbar gvando mit 
m gegen yddafa.” But if gvando did not become grado, the drop- 
ping out of z may, I think, be established for Gradivus. For this 
surname of Mars the dictionaries give no satisfactory etymology. 
Georges (1879) gives simply “Gradivus (gradior) der (in den 
Kampf) vorschreitende.” Harpers’ more cautiously “ perh. from 
gradior.” This explanation adopted by Preller-Jordan, Romische 
Mythologie, 3te Auf. I, p. 348, is also given by most of the recent 
editors of Vergil who express an opinion (cf. Aen. 3, 35, Forbiger, 
Bryce, Gebhardi, Greenough, 1882). Vanicek, however (1881) 
gives, p. 124, “*gravi-, *grav-divus, Gradivus der gewaltige Gott,” 
and so Koch in his Worterbuch zu Vergil.’ 


1Cf. also Schmidt, Beitrige zu Lat. Sprach- und Lit. Kunde, p. 29. 

* Schwegler, Rémische Geschichte, I, p. 229, divides the word thus : “Gra-divus 
d. h. Gott des Wachsthums, von gra = wachsen nahren (nach der Deutung von 
Lassen, Rhein. Mus, I, 1833, p. 376) vgl. das lat. grdmen das gothische Gras und 
Serv. Aen. XII 119, Marti gramen est consecratum.” Jordan properly rejects 
this explanation. The underlying sense of the word is, however, it seems to 
me, caught. Hartung, Religion der Rémer, 1836, 2ter Theil, p. 162, says: 
“Unter den iibrigen Erklirungen dieses Namens ist keine ungeschickter als 
die neulich von Sanskritgelehrten aufgebrachte, namlich Grandis divus.” 
Who the Sanskrit scholars referred to are, I have not been able to ascertain. 
The connection which I hope to establish with grandis is, of course, of a differ- 
ent kind, 
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- To the derivation of Grddivus from grddior the quantity offers 
5, a serious objection. As the dictionaries give no fair idea of the 
frequency with which the word occurs, I give the following statis- 


d tics. The following poets always have Gradivus; after each name 
I I add the number of occurrences,’ Statius (20), Claudian (9), 
Ce Juvenal (2), Seneca (2), Vergil (2), Lucan (1). Gvadivus occurs 
O six times in Ovid, five times in Valerius Flaccus, and twice in Silius 
e Italicus. I give the verses where Grddivus occurs : 


Ovid, Met. VI 427, Et genus a magno ducentem forte Gradivo, 

Val. Flac. V 651, Rumperet irridens strepitumque minasque Gradivi: 
Sil. It. XV 15, Qui consulta ducum ac flagret meliore Gradivo 

A XV 337, Moles illa viri, calidoque habitata Gradivo 


It will thus be seen that Grddivus only occurs at the end of an 
hexameter, while there are forty-nine examples of Gradivus. 

The verb grandire is used of the growth of plants. So Nonius, 
p. 115, explains grandire as grandem facere, and cites from Varro, 
“Quum aut humus semina concipere non possit, aut recepta non 
reddat, aut edita grandire nequeat,” from Attius a similar use of 
pergrandescere, “Fruges prohibet pergrandescere.” For grandire 
used as a neuter, the dictionaries cite Cato, R. R. 141, 2. As this 
passage, in connection with the Aulularia verse above discussed, 
first suggested to me the possibility of gradivus being derived from 
grandire, 1 will give it in full. It is a formal prayer to Mars. 
“Mars pater, te precor, quaesoque uti sies volens propitius mihi, 
domo, familiaeque nostrae quoius rei ergo agrum terram, fundum- 
que meum suovetaurilia circumagi iussi, ut tu morbos visos invi- 
sosque, viduertatem, vastitudinemque calamitates intemperiasque 
prohibessis, defendas averruncesque. Utique tu fruges, frumenta 
vineta virguitaque grandire beneque evenire sinas, pastores, pecua- 
que salva servassis, duisque bonam salutem valetudinemque mihi, 
domo, familiaeque nostrae.” Now, as we have from the verb aver- 
runcare Averruncus, 7. €. an averting deity, so from grandire we 
have Gra(n)divus, a deity promoting growth. Preller, Rémische 
Mythologie, I, p. 340, has the following note: “Auch der Deus 
Averruncus bei Varro VII 102, Gellius V 12, 14, ist héchst wahr- | 
scheinlich Mars.” It seems to me evident that in Aen. III 35 f. 4 
Mars is invoked in both capacities as Gra(n)divus presiding over 
the growth of virgulta (cf. v. 23), and Averruncus, averting threat- 


1I have looked up the passages according to the best accessible indices. 
Harpers’ cites but one case of Grddfvus. 
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ened evil. The passage furnishes a good illustration of Macrobius’ 
remark, III 2, 7: “Est profundam scientiam huius poetae in uno 
saepe reperire verbo, quod fortuito dictum vulgus putaret.” 

Multa movens animo Nymphas venerabar agrestis 


Gradivomque patrem, Geticis qui praesidet arvis 
Rite secundarent visus omenque levarent. 


I agree with Henry, Aeneidea, Vol. II, p. 362 f, where he com- 
pares Aen. III 265: “di, talem avertite casum,” and Lucan, I 635: 


“ di visa secundent 
et fibris sit nulla fides,” 


and claims that v. 37 is best interpreted: ‘“‘make the phenomenon 
propitious and take away bad omen, z. ¢. any bad omen there may 
have been inthe phenomenon”; /evarent is essentially averierent, 
and the petition is addressed to Mars Averruncus, while Mars 
Gra(n)divus is properly associated with the Hamadryads, who had 
the trees under their special protection (cf. Preller, Rom. Myth. I, 
p. 336 f.). The original sense of Gra(n)divus was fresh to the 
mind of Vergil, but not to the commentators for whom Mars had 
become pre-eminently the god of war. Hence they groped about 
for etymologies based upon any mere accidental resemblance of 
form, just as Cicero, de Nat. Deorum II 26, 67, explains Mars as 
gui magna vorteret. Soin his commentary on the above passage 
Servius says (Thilo, Vol. I, p. 342) “gvadivum @oipov “Apna, id est 
exilientem in proelia, quod in bellantibus sit necesse est: aut gra- 
vem deum... alii gradivum, quod gradum inferant qui pugnant; 
aut guod inpigre gradiantur, talii a graditudine quod huc et illuc 
gradiatur ... alii gradivum, quia numquam equester; aut a 


gradu dictum (cf. also the additions in D and T as given by Thilo, ~ 


and Isidor, Orig. VIII 11, 52). The Epitome of Festus (p. 97, 
Miiller) gives this explanation: ““Gvadivus Mars appellatus est a 
gradiendo in bello ultro citroque; sive a vibratione hastae quod 
Graeci dicant xpadaivew vel ut alii dicunt quia gramine sit ortus, 
quod interpretantur quia corona graminea in re militari maximae 
est honorationis.” It should be noted that according to Lindemann, 
Gu. 1 has Grandivus. So, too, in Serv. Comm. in Aen. I 292 
(Thilo, p. 108), “Mars enim cum saevit Gradivus dicitur, cum 
tranquillus est Quirinus,” Codex Hamburgensis has Grandivus. 
Priscian (Keil, II, p. 146) gives Gradivus as epithet of Mars, and 
here the Codex Sangallensis has Grandivus. Perhaps when the 
derivation from gvamen was first proposed there was still a nasal 
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NOTES. 


sound heard in the first syllable of Gradivus. Gram‘ndivus pro- 
nounced with the ¢ slurred would not be unlike Gradivus. If the 
view above set forth of the origin of Gradivus is accepted, and if 
gradibo is received in Aul. 49, it would follow that the a of grandis 
is long by nature. Were it short, it would remain so after the 
extrusion of the x, cf. Tarétinas, Kadedas. As to the etymology of 
grandis itself, whether it has any connection with Ags. great, 
Ahd. gréz, Urdeutsch *grauts, as Johannes Schmidt with others 
assert, I do not feel competent to pass any judgment. The con- 
nection assumed by Vanitek of grandis with gravis, Skr. guri, 


does not seem to me to be clearly established. 
MINTON WARREN. 


THE Buco.ic CAESURA. 


In the Hermathena, No. VIII, Mr. Tyrrell follows Dr. Maguire 
in throwing doubt upon the commonly accepted theory of the i 
bucolic caesura, summing up his conclusion as follows: “The only } 
expression of the rule, as far as I know, which really colligates the 

phenomena is that of Dr. Maguire, Fellow of Trinity College, 

Dublin, and it runs thus: ‘ When the fourth foot ends with a word, 

the fourth foot must be a dactyl, zf there is a stop after the fourth 

fo 0, 4 ” 

Mr. Tyrrell mentions Marius Victorinus and Terentianus Maurus 
as the authorities for the existing rule, but he does not quote them, 
nor does he allude to a passage in Servius, which to my mind is 
very important as setting the matter in its true light. Before 
considering what is the real import of the ancient grammarians’ 
testimony, it will be convenient to quote them in full. 

Servius on Eclogue 1 init. Carmen bucolicum, quod debet quarto 
pede terminare partem orationis. Qui pes si sit dactylus, meliorem 
efficit versum ; ut ‘nos patriae fines et dulcia.’ Primus etiam pes 
secundum Donatum dactylus esse debet, et terminare partem 
orationis; ut ‘ Tityre’ Quam legem Theocritus vehementer 
observat, Vergilius non adeo. The Pseudo-Probus gives the rule 
in a much shorter form. 

Terentianus Maurus, p. 389 (Keil): 


Pastorale volet cum quis componere carmen, 

tetrametrum absolvat, cui portio demitur ima, 
quae solido a verbo poterit conectere versum. 
bucolicon siquidem talem voluere vocari. 
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plurimus hoc pollet Siculae telluris alumnus. 
‘dulce tibi pinus summurmurat, en tibi, pastor, 
proxima fonticulis, et tu quoque dulcia pangis.’ 
iugiter hanc legem toto prope carmine servat. 
noster eo rarus pastor Maro, sed tamen inquit 
‘dic mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus, an Meliboei ? 
non, verum Aegonis: nuper mihi tradidit Aegon.’ 


- Marius Victorinus, p. 65 (Keil): Eam (caesuram) quae quarto 
pede partem orationis terminat, quam bucolicen Graeci dicunt. 

It is to be observed that Terentianus Maurus gives the facts quite 
| correctly. He says of the first idyll of Theocritus, the two first 
| lines of which he has translated, zugiter hanc legem toto prope 
carmine servat, “almost throughout the poem.” Now this is 
neither more nor less than the truth; according to Mr. Tyrrell’s 
own statement, Theocritus violates the rule in only twenty-seven 
verses out of one hundred and fifty-two. Nor again does Servius 
imply that Theocritus in his bucolic idylls never violates it; the 
fact is that Theocritus gives the impression of employing it oftener 
than he really does, by using it in a great number of verses con- 
| tinuously. 

There seems no reason then to doubt that the title of ducolic 
caesura was rightly given, by an oxymoron, to the cadence of which 
Lucretius and Catullus are so fond, rident aequora ponti. 
Theocritus is undoubtedly partial to it, much more partial than 
Homer. But I suspect that the reason why the term bucolic caesura 
| came thus to be applied was this: that the Greek grammarians 
| had begun by characterizing a particular kind of hexameter as 
bucolic. And the particular kind of hexameter I suppose to have 
been such a one as dpyere gira, dpxer dows, OF 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin. This, I 
think, may be inferred from the expression carmen bucolicum in 
the note of Servius, and the theory which he quotes from Donatus, 
that the first foot ought also to be a dactyl and end a word. When 
the name ducolic had been attached to a hexameter of which the 
first word formed a dactyl and in which the fourth foot also ended 
a word, the phrase bucolic caesura may easily have been attached 
to the particular cadence in the fourth foot. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 
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NOTES. 


ON A TRANSPOSITION IN SENECA. 


The method which I recently applied to the case of a trans- 
posed passage in the New Testament has an interesting illustra- 
tion in Seneca, ad Marciam. Madvig (Adversaria Critica, p. 355) 
pointed out that two passages had been transposed in c. 17, and 
that the words “ Dicit omnibus nobis natura. . . qui tibi nihil certi 
spoponderunt” (c. 17, 6, 7) should in reality stand after the words 
“sed humanum est” (c. 17, 1). Almost all such cases of transpo- 
sition arise from the misplacement of a sheet or sheets in the MS 
or papyrus roll of which they form a part. And it follows at once 
that in all such errors we must have an integral number of pages 
for each of the two passages concerned in the transposition, and 
also an integral number of pages for the portion of the book ante- 
cedent to the disputed ground. Let us apply this test to the 
passages of Seneca just referred to. 

Taking the Teubner edition as our standard, we have to carry a 
passage 12.6 Teubner lines in length to a place 38 lines earlier. 
Obviously 38 is 12.6 X 3 very nearly. Assuming 12.6 lines to 
represent a single page of the manuscript, the space through which 
it has to be moved is three pages. The previous part of the book 
is 568 lines = 45.0 X 12.6 very nearly. 

The error, therefore, arose at the 46th page of the MS, and 
consisted in placing the 47th page after the 50th. Madvig’s criti- 
cism is therefore completely confirmed. . 

In the next place, we may enquire into the stichometric size of 
the page in question. The average Teubner line being found to be 
46.9 letters, or somewhat less, and the average hexameter being 
about 36 letters, a page of 12.6 Teubner lines is about 16 hexam- 
eters. 

Finally, the remainder of the book being reckoned, we have for 
the MS in which the error was made a roll of very nearly 83 com- 


plete pages. J. RENDEL Harris. 


“Ts BEING BUILT.” 


The earliest examples of the use of our passive progressive form, 
is being built, etc., that have thus far been noted, date from 
1769-79; see Dr. F. Hall’s Adjectives in Able, also English 
Rational and Irrational, Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1880, by the 
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same author. To the examples pointed out by Dr. Hall I desire 
to add another, dating from about the same period, which illustrates 
very clearly the development of this construction. See Memoirs 
of George Selwyn, Vol. IV, p. 137. Miss Mary Townshend to 
George Selwyn, May 17th, 1779: “Lord R. B. is not so well as 
he has been. He has lately had an attack of St. Anthony’s fire in 
his leg, and he hurt himself whilst deing reviewed at the head of 
his troop.” 
H. E. SHEPHERD. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Franzdsische Studien. Herausgegeben von G. KOrTING und E. KoscHwirTz. 
III Band, 3 Heft. Heilbronn: Henninger. 


Die Wortstellung in der altfranzésischen Dichtung “Aucassin et Nicolete,” 
von Julius Schlickum. 

Prof. Suchier’s edition of the Aucassin et Nicolete text, Paderborn, 1881, is 
taken for this special study, and in the arrangement of the material for it the 
reader will find much that reminds him of Morf’s paper, Die Wortstellung im 
altfranzésischen Rolandsliede, Roman. Studien, Band III, S. 199-294. A short 
review of the Suchier edition of A. and N. was given in this Journal, Vol. II, 
pp. 234-36, in which mention was made of the great importance of this work, 
both for the study of the morphology and the syntax of Old French, and espe- 
cially for the latter, as its peculiar form—the Chantefabi, a mixture of prose 
and poetry—enables us to examine these two species of sentence as given by 
one and the same author. This advantage is manifest from the outset where 
we find differences between the poetic and prose construction, and where the 
former frequently prefers a certain set form varying from the normal one simply 
to produce by it some psychological or rhetorical effect. Metre and assonance 
come in here also as important elements to cause the poet to change the position 
of his words. This is seen particularly in Old French, where, in the relation 
of object to verb, the strictest rules of syntax are overthrown, while in the 
modern language this relation is subject to fixed and rigid law for both poetry 
and prose. 

If we take the simplest phrase-elements—subject, verb, object—whose rela- 
tions to one another are treated by the author in the various kinds of sentence— 
declarative, interrogative, imperative, and exclamatory—we find deviations of 
usage from certain other models of the Old French literature that are at once 
striking and instructive, and which, when compared with the canons of modern 
syntax, show strong tendencies to a development of the present inflexible system. 
For instance, though there is still a certain freedom with reference to the order 
of subject and object, yet the predominant tendency is found to be in the direc- 
tion of the rigid law of the modern language where the subject is required to 
precede the verb. The writer finds 312 sentences of this kind to only 70 with 
other positions, thus showing how this expression of the logical sequence of 
ideas had gained the upper hand in the early period of the language. Inversion 
is not arbitrary, as Diez and Matzner have maintained, but subject to fixed 
laws that scarcely know exception. These results compared with compositions 
of a century earlier, ¢. g. the Chanson de Roland at the end of the XI century, 
present a striking contrast, in that the latter gives us numerous exceptions to 
its rule of inversion. Here, with verba dicendi, inversion of the subject was 
regular, and this is also found to be the case for the most part in the poetic 
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language of Aucassin et Nicolete, but yet was not absolutely necessary, as is 
shown by such examples as 2, 18 ses pere et se mere li disoient. 

It is worthy of notice that the modern French construction—predicate adjec- 
tive at the beginning of the phrase followed by inversion of the subject, e. g, 
grand est Vhomme qui se vainc lui-meme—is not found at all in the prose part of 
A.and N. In the example from 11, 27 Garis fu li pelerins, the inversion is 
conditioned by the assonance, and the writer should have taken advantage of 
it to state whether this species of poetic construction for the XIII century 
French was transferred later to prose composition, and, if so, under what condi- 
tions the change was made. He says nothing whatever about it. In intercalated 
phrases we have inversion without a single exception just as in the modern 
language, but here again it is only the prose that furnishes us with examples, 

The author very wisely rejects (p. 7) the favorite ‘ ellipsis theory’ for optative 
phrases, in accordance with which they are made to depend on a verb of wishing 
understood. He finds two cases of this construction with gue (4, 4 gue la tere 
soit maleoite ! 24, 61 que benois soies tu!) which agrees perfectly with the modern 
form, but which seems to have been wholly unknown to the Chanson de Roland, 
according to Morf’s study. In adverbial sentences, inversion seems to have 
been purposely avoided, since out of 300 examples cited not a single case of it 
comes up. In this respect the A. and N, forms a striking contrast with the 
earliest compositions of Old French (Passion du Christ, etc.) where the Latin 
exercised a strong influence on the form of literary expression. 

So far as the object is concerned, both Old and Modern French agree in 
general in putting it after the verb, and A. and N. offers us only eighteen cases 
of variation from this rule. Here again we note a great advance towards the 
present strict law of position, while in the Chanson de Roland only 58 per cent. 
of the sentences make the object follow the verb. At the end of the XI century, 
then, object ++ verb was the regular construction; in the beginning of the XIII 
century, verb ++ object was the approved syntactical arrangement. For the 
construction of the pronoun A. and N. knows only strict rule of pre-position for 
the atonics and post-position for the tonics, while there is no trace to be found 
of the modern me /e (i/ me le donna), te le for le me, etc., the natural order of direct 
+ indirect object which was common to the whole of the Old French period. 

In the treatment of its adjectives A. and N, holds an interesting position in 
that the construction, adjective + noun, is by far the predominant one, the 
ratio being (adjective 4+ noun) 12:1 (noun + adjective). This exceptional 
tendency of our poem is attributed to German influence, though the writer 
- ventures to suggest that we cannot be sure of it till the position of the attribu- 
tive adjective in Low Latin is better determined. 

In summing up the value of this contribution to Old French syntax it must 
be said that it contains all the constructions of a very limited work (42 
octavo pages in all), that the subject-matter is presented in a clear, intelligible, 
systematic way, though not original with the author. One feels constantly, 
however, the lack of comparison throughout the whole of it. The results of the 
investigation show that this composition holds a sort of middle place in syntax 
between the XI century documents and the modern language, and this fact 
should have been sharply stated and illustrated by abundant examples drawn 
from both sources. Corresponding phrase-building in the cognate languages 
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should also have been drawn upon largely to show the general character of 
many of the sentence-forms ; but this is not done, nor is there scarcely even a 
reference to the Latin construction, which, in certain cases, would have illus- 
trated the force of a given order of words much more clearly than any possible 
explanation according to general principles. On the whole, this little pamphlet 
may be used with advantage by those studying the text for the first time, and 
it forms an important factor in the line of special syntactical studies which 
must be the basis for any future general syntax of Old French. 


4 Heft. 


In Vol. III, p. 434 sqq., the editor of this Journal, in his “Studies in 
Pindaric Syntax,” designates the four principal forms of the Conditional Sentence 
which the Greek holds sharply apart as ‘logical,’ ‘anticipatory,’ ‘ideal,’ and 
‘unreal.’ The second of these, the ‘anticipatowy’—édv te éxwuev, ddoouev— 
was turned over by the Latin from the region of objective possibility into that 
of reality (‘logical’) and both represented by the indicative, thus reducing the 
number of its leading conditional forms to three. For the two remaining Greek 
species, the ‘ideal’ and the ‘ unreal,’ the Latin kept its own peculiar mode of 
treatment with a clear distinction of mood and tense in each, In the ‘ ideal’ 
type where the Greek has ei with the optative in the protasis, and optative with 
dv in the apodosis, the Latin uses the subjunctive (pres. or perf.) in both clauses 
(Haec si tecum patria loguatur nonne impetrare debeat ; Si me suspendam, meam 
operam luserim), while in the ‘unreal’ condition—‘ the hypothesis contrary to 
fact’—it employs a past tense of the subjunctive to express the double point of 
view of present and past time. For the domain of the present the imperf. 
stands in both clauses (sapientia non expeteretur, si nihil efficeret = ei Tt eixov, 
édidovv dv); for that of the past, the pluperfect (st voluisset, dimicasset = ei Tt 
éoxov, Edwka av), 

In the representation of these phases of the ‘ unreal’ condition, Modern French 
syntax presents a striking contrast with the Latin by the use of the indicative 
imperf. in the protasis and the imperfect future (conditional) in the apodosis 
(je le ferais encore, si favais 4 le faire—Corneille) for present time, and the 
pluperfect indicative and pluperfect future (si . . . ds Mégislateurs avaient Aabli 
la cession des diens, on ne serait pas tombé dans tant de séditions) for past time. 
This cutting loose from the traditions of the mother language and nearer 
approach to the Greek type of construction is most striking, and it is the chief 
merit of the paper before us—Historische Entwickelung der syntaktischen 
Verhiltnisse der Bedingungssatze im Altfranzésischen, von Joseph Klapperich 
—to have followed up the traces of the Latin sentence construction in French, 
and to have shown, as might @ priori have been expected, that this passage 
from the domain of subjective to that of objective representation of thought 
was not a process that took place suddenly. 

Just as we saw a reduction in the number of conditional forms in passing 
from the Greek to the Latin, so the author of this treatise discovers that from 
the very earliest period of the French the ‘anticipatory’ had been merged into 
the ‘logical’ condition, which always takes the indicative, while the type of 
subjective possibility—the ‘ ideal’ condition—has been pushed forward and, 
for the most part, identified with the ‘ unreal’ condition. This leaves us, then, 
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only two leading species of conditional phrase for the modern language, viz. 
the ‘logical’ and the ‘ unreal,’ instead of the three of the mother idiom. Of 
these two main sets of the hypothetical sentence, it is the first which is charac- 
terized by the almost exclusive use of the indicative present and future in the 
subordinate and principal members, respectively, of the phrase.» The substitu- 
tion of the future for the present in the protasis is very unusual, though we do 
find sporadic traces of it as far down as the XVI century, and it is doubtless 
to the Low Latin that we must look for the model, according to which, with 
time, the rigid Modern French rule was built up of excluding the future from 
the conditional member of a hypothetical clause. Draeger, in his Hist. Syntax, 
II, p. 286-8, notes the use of the present for the future in this case as a common 
phenomenon in the Folks Latin, and the usage has simply been confirmed by 
a further development of the modern syntax. The French here differs very 
materially from other members of the Romance group of languages which admit 
the future as the legitimate type of the protasis. Z. g. Ital. Dante, Inf. I 121, 
alle qua’ poi se tu vorrai salire, anima fia acid di me pi degna. Port. Camdes Os 
Lusiadas, IV 18, Rei tendes tal, que se o valor tiverdes Igual ao Rei, que agora 
alevantastes, Desbaratareis tudo 0 que quizer des. The same construction prevails 
in Spanish, while the Provencal, on the other hand, agrees with the French. 

Very few examples are found by the writer where, according to the Latin 
arrangement (i insidiis hic ero, si quid deficias), the subjunctive is used in the 
protasis of an ‘ ideal’ condition, with the future in the apodosis. 

For the ‘unreal’ condition the Old French used the imperfect subjunctive 
in both clauses, corresponding exactly to the Latin usage. In the earliest 
period of the language, however, this imperfect frequently represents the Latin 
pluperfect in meaning, from which it had taken its form, and as this construc- 
tion prevails throughout the whole of the Old French period, it cannot be 
reckoned as a rare phenomenon as Miatzner does in his Syntax, I, p.97. In 
fact its use is so common that it has usurped the legitimate field of the pluper- 
fect subjunctive in both clauses of a conditional sentence, so that this latter 
does not appear at all in this capacity in the oldest texts. The oldest documents 
likewise know nothing of the Modern French order, pluperfect in the protasis 
+ imperfect future (conditional) in the apodosis, of which the earliest examples 
cited belong to the Wace’s Roman de Rou of the second half of the XII century. 
For a long time, however, the pluperfect subjunctive held exclusive sway in 
the protasis, when the condition bore upon past time, and it was not till a 
comparatively recent period that it split up into the Modern French type of 
indicative and subjunctive pluperfect in the subordinate clause. The subjunc- 
tive construction in such cases is now dying out, according to K.’s investigation, 
who explains its continuance in use so long from the fact that the compound 
tense was adopted here at an epoch when the conditional phrase that bore 
upon the present or future had already begun to go over to the Modern French 
construction. This I hold to be, however, only a specious cause for its long 
life. The chief reason for it lies in the conservative tendencies of the language 
itself, a desire to hold fast to the old models of expression which we see strongly 
manifested in the exclusive use of the subjunctive element up to within a recent 
period of the language. 

For the domain of the present and future, where the Old French characteristic 
construction is the imperfect subjunctive in both clauses, the modern form of 
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imperfect indicative in the protasis and imperfect future (conditional) in the 
apodosis appears at an early date. The first examples cited belong to the 
Comput of Philippe de Thaon—beginning of the XII century—and yet there 
are cases of a manifest tendency to it as far back as the Chanson de Roland 
(XI century), where in v. 1804, Se veissum Rollant, ainz qu'il fust mors, Ensembl 
od lui i durriums granz colps, the only variation from the modern type consists 
in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in place of the imperfect indicative in 
the protasis. This and other examples of similar construction prove beyond 
doubt that the emancipation from the Latin mould took place originally in the 
apodosis. This construction cited from the Chanson de Roland has died out 
in French, but it still lives in the other Romance languages, ¢, g. Ital. seg 
venisse, lo troverebbe ; Spanish, si yo le viese, se lo daria, This is, then, the bridge 
by which we have passed from the Old French subjunctive in both clauses to 
the modern imperfect indicative + the future. From the beginning of the 
XII century this construction is constantly gaining ground, until towards the 
end of the same when it becomes the predominant type of hypothetical phrase 
for present and future time. 

The modern construction with imperfect indicative in both clauses when the 
condition bears upon past time, is unknown in the earlier documents, Here, 
too, the principal clause became the transition link by which the present typical 
form was developed out of the old one. 

The original Old French subjunctive-protasis lived on up into the XVI 
century, when it finally became folks style; and just as the subjunctive kept its 
place in the protasis longer than in the apodosis in the pure condition, so in 
hypothetical constructions with the comparative particles comme and que, the 
principal clause was the first to yield to the new conception of time relation 
and pass from the subjunctive to the indicative type. 

In conditional relative phrases the writer finds the same construction pre- 
vailing as in the conditional with st, except that they do not entirely exclude 
the future from the subordinate clause. 

Several other less important kinds of condition are examined in this inter- 
esting paper, the principal one of which is the hypothetical subordinate phrase 
used as a formula of conjuration. Diez’ ellipsis theory is here stuck to by 
the writer in opposition to Bischoff, who, in his Conjunctiv bei Crestien de 
Troies, regards it as a mixture of two optative constructions. The Roman de 
Rou contains the first use of se in these formulas, ¢. g. II 670 Gentilz ber, dist 
ki reis, Se Deus me beneie, Tuz sui prez. 

In the sequence of two conditional subordinate clauses the omission of se in 
the second member is the common rule in Old French, and it was not till in 
the XV century that the modern law of substitution of gue for se in this case 
became general; however, we do find occasional examples of it as far back as 
the middle of the XII century, ¢. g. Rou III 8943, Zt se Deus le velt consentir 
E que a lui vienge a plaisir, Bien le feron @ ore en avant, 

On the whole, I think this treatise, of sixty-five pages, altogether the most 
comprehensive and the best that has yet appeared for this department of syntax. 
The writer has evident control of his material for the Old French and gives us 
frequent references to the Latin, but as is usual with all such works very little 
account is taken of parallel or identical phenomena in the cognate languages. 
This lack is especially felt for certain phases of construction which at one 
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time existed in the French in common with the other Romance idioms, and 
which have disappeared from the former for some local or other reason, but still 
live as legitimate types in the latter. Notwithstanding these minor drawbacks, 
however, we have in this work the greatest step ever taken as yet towards 
building up a general Old French syntax. 

A. M. E. 


Beowulf: an Anglo-Saxon Poem, and The Fight at Finnsburg. Translated 
by JAMEs M. GARNETT. With facsimile of the Unique Manuscript in the 
British Museum, Cotton. Vitellius A XV. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
1882. 


Wiilcker’s remark in Anglia (Anzeiger zu Band IV): Eine vollstandige 
tibertragung des Beowulf ist meines wissens in Amerika nicht erschienen, is 
' now no longer true; for here is not only a complete translation, but a good one, 
the best that has yet appeared indeed for perplexed students who hold text in 
one hand and translation in the other for purposes of comparison. The trans- 
lation is based on Grein’s separate text (1867), with notes that add renderings 
of the variations in the text of Heyne’s fourth ed. (1879). The translator has 
used Grein’s and Heyne’s Glossaries, and retains Grein’s divisions of the poem, 
adding headings that recall the contents of each division. He has studiously 
abstained from consulting the existing English translations. A Preface, 
explanatory of the growth of the translation as originally a piece of class-work 
intended to aid his post-graduate students; an Introduction setting forth (1) 
the contents of the poem, (2) its date, (3) the scene, (4) the names of the tribes 
represented in the poem, (5) the life of the time, (6) the composition and (7) 
metre, (8) a bibliography ; a glossary of proper names, and a list of Old English 
words used in the translation, are added by the translator. 

The Bibliography is an exceedingly valuable feature and far exceeds 
Wiilcker’s and Botkine’s in completeness. That it is not exhaustive may be seen 
from the following list of miscellaneous omissions, added here for the benefit 
of other collectors of Beéwulf literature: Outzen’s Ueber das A. S. Beéwulf 
(Kieler Blatter, 1816); Sweet, Englische Studien, II 313; Ettmiiller’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, mit eingeschlossen der Angelsachsischen ; 
Ebeling’s A. S. Lesebuch (Leipzig, 1847); Thorpe’s Rask (1879); Arend’s 
Proeve eener Geschiedenis der dichtkunst en fraaije letteren onder der Angel- 
Saksen (Amsterdam, 1842); Skeat’s Guest’s English Rhythms; Der Genetiv 
im Beowulf, von Dr. E. Nader (1882); Die Synonyma im Beowulfliede, mit 
Ritcksicht auf Composition und Poetik des Gedichtes, von K. Schemann 
(18827); W. Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with 
various Translations, 3 vols. (London, 1830); Sievers’s Kleine Bemerkungen 
und Fragen zum Beowulf, in Paul und Braune’s Beitrige, IX, pp. 135-44; 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe (new ed. 1871) ;! Wright’s Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, and Celt, Roman, and Saxon (for references toarmor, etc.) ; 
Kemble’s Saxons in England (for discussion of political institutions, the germs 


1The reviewer is indebted to Mr. Bright, Fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, for the 
three last notes. Several of the essays indicated have appeared since Dr. Garnett’s translation. 
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of which K. discerns in Beéwulf); Edinburgh Review for Oct. 1845; W. 
Wagner’s Deutsche Heldensagen, Leipzig, 1881. General references and 
discussions that elucidate particular points may be found in Weinhold’s Alt- 
nordisches Leben, Wackerbarth’s Music and the Anglo-Saxons, Bouterwek’s 
Caedmon, Lappenberg’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. It may be well too to 
mention Griter’s Suhm’s History of Denmark, Baldwin’s recent work on English 
Literature, Hammerich’s De episk-kristelige old-kvad hos de Gotiske folk 
(Copenhagen, 1873), W. Grimm’s Die deutsche Heldensage. The reference 
sub Lumsden, “Academy, Vol. XVIII,” should be Academy, Vol. XIX; and 
read, in the next line, “ by Wiilcker in Anglia, Amzeiger, IV, 69.”! It has not 
been possible for the reviewer to make exact references in every case, the 
volumes in question not being always at hand. Doubtless Dr. Garnett has 
many of them already on hand for a future edition. 

The peculiar feature of this translation is its line-for-line literalness, with 
alliteration as an occasional grace. Undoubtedly such a theory must result in 
much distressing involution of phrase, which the translator has foreseen and 
done his best toovercome. Asa translation for popular reading it fails precisely 
in this point. Tothe Anglo-Saxon scholar the involutions are quite intelligible, 
for he has grappled with them from the beginning of his studies in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry; but to the general reader they are obscure and tormenting enough. 
In so far then as the translation is an exact and faithful reproduction of the 
original addressed to students, it is a success; but in so far as it is intended to 
popularize a most difficult poem, it cannot be called such. It cannot be said, 
moreover, that the new version is perfectly free from those Unwérter with which 
Ettmiiller’s alliterative version was reproached; or from monotony, as the per- 
petual recurrence of such words as“ victorious,” “ jewel,” “ treasure” (translating 
A. S. words in which a subtler insight would have perceived picturesque shades 
of meaning); or from inexactness here and there in the translation of particles 
(ll. 369, 182, Aru omitted ; 1. 735, pé gen, rather = “ any longer” than “ not yet” ; 
1, 862, “now” for “nevertheless”; 1. 1353, “unless” for “except”), or from 
neglect of certain points, as of the duals in several important passages (ll. 1707, 
1783). 

In other passages the translation is a distinct advance on Heyne’s text, and 
throws light on obscure points, as Il. 1143-4, 1213-14, 2051, 2860-1. LI. 2522-3. 
and 3117 take a liberty with the text (no notes explaining the variations). Um- 
brage might be taken at what appear to be verbal slips or inaccuracies, as 1. 
1861, “swan’s bath” for “ gannet’s bath”; 1.236,‘ weighty words” for“ words”’; 
1, 293, “ horse-thanes” for ‘‘ kindred-thanes,” ‘‘ comrades”; 1. 307, “ went” for 
“went down”; 1. 435, “renounce” for “scorn”; 1. 498, “band” for “joy” (see 
Toller-Bosworth, 218, for numerous references, though this one is omitted); 
1. 1043, “of” for “over”; 1. 1175, “ would” for “ wouldst”; 1. 1191, “ by” for 
“twixt”; 1.1285: query: can Aeoru bunden mean “twisted sword” ?; 1. 1537, 
“cared she not for the contest” for “cared he,” “shrank he,” etc.?; 1. 1616, 
“twisted” for “drawn” ?; 1. 1736,“ sorrow” for “ remorse” ?; 1. 1793, “ pleased 
to rest” for “longed sorely to rest” ?; 1. 1943, “any dear man” for “ leman” ?; 
1, 1980, “ with mighty words” for “‘ with formal or courteous words”’?; 1. 2029, why 

“courtier” ? In ouropinion oft here belongs to gesette; né is wrong, and the trans- 


1 Mr, Bright. 
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lation is “seldom after a leader’s fall rests the death-spear [even] a little while”; 
1.2145,‘ by” should be omitted ; 1. 2175,“ saddle-bright” for “ bright-saddled” ?; 
1, 2299, “ at times” is omitted ; 1. 2449, “ with” for “through,” “on account of”; 
1. 2576, “ fearful” for “ grisly-hued”; 1. 2577, incge /4fe seems to mean “ with the 
edge of the sword,” not “ with the mighty relic”; 1. 2640, “ thought of honors for 
us” for “exhorted us to deeds of glory”; 1. 2750, “on account of” for “after 
seeing ”; 1. 2820, the ambiguous “ doom of the saints ” for “ realm of the saints.” 
Quotation marks have been omitted 1. 687. Many of these corrections would 
naturally spoil the rhythm which, though rugged, is based throughout upon the 
consistent introduction of two accented words to each hemistich; but the 
translation would gain in accuracy. 

In judging a work of this nature, however, one may easily be led to be over- 
censorious. The difficulty and corrupt state of the text must be kept carefully 
in view; the inadequacy of the lexical helps to a thorough study of Anglo-Saxon 
is another point to be remembered; and the still very imperfectly understood 
canons of A. S. poetic syntax may well admit a variety of translations in pas- 
sages that seem at first perfectly clear. Dr. Garnett is modest in everything 
that he advances. Though his translation cannot be called poetry as, in some 
senses, the translations of Simrock, Heyne, Wackerbarth, Conybeare (partial) 
and Lumsden may be, it is rhythmical and vigorous, now and then felicitous in 
single epithets, now and then dramatic when it grapples with the memorable 
episodes. It is worthy of. extended notice; it deserves, as it has received, the 
approbation of Prof. Child and Henry Sweet; and it need not fear the criticisms 


of church-mice or of academicians in a corner. 
J. A. H. 


Babrius. Edited with Introductory Dissertations, Critical Notes, Commentary 
and Lexicon. By W.GuNION RUTHERFORD, A. M., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 


One of Mr. Rutherford’s English reviewers, in a highly commendatory notice 
of the New Phrynichus, says that Mr. Rutherford ‘has quite succeeded in 
catching the amusing though somewhat aggressive dogmatism of style of Cobet 

‘and the best critics.’ It is much to be feared that praise like this has encour- 
aged Mr. Rutherford in his tappyoia, for his edition of Babrius is studded with 
depreciatory remarks which will certainly earn for the editor the close, if not 
malevolent attention of sundry Greek scholars. It is not pleasant to be told 
that one ‘fails rather from want of knowledge and judgment than of native 
acuteness’ (p. 4 a), that ‘the abundance of [one’s] work has given [one’s] 
name a predominance to which, if linguistic tact and careful scholarship are 
of value, it has little right’ (p. 72 4), that one ‘has flaunted his ignorance 
in our face’ (p. 92 4), that one shows ‘his usual absence of appreciation of 
the history of the Greek language’ (p. 109 4), that a certain form is ‘a paltry 
shift, although it has been accepted by Liddell and Scott’ (p. 121 @), that one’s 
‘incapacity in making conjectures is only equalled by one’s boldness’ (p. 125 
4), while ‘my own proposal is hardly a conjecture; it is a correction.’ This is 
only a rapid gleaning of passages that have caught my eye in turning over the 
pages, and there are more of the same order. This is not so bad as German 
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criticism at its worst, and there is perhaps too much deference both in England 
and in this country to official ignorance and incapacity, but Mr. Rutherford 
goes perhaps a trifle too far. But if he has shown somewhat more acerbity in 
this book than in the New Phrynichus, he has, on the other hand, tempered the 
fervor of his style, and the average philological mind will not be so much 
disturbed by his rhetoric as not to profit by the valuable work he has done for 
and about Babrius. 
A sharp, clear knowledge of Attic Greek ought to be insisted on, not for the 
purpose of sneering at subsequent developments as so many morbid growths, 
but for the sake of getting into full sympathy with the finest type of the Greek 
mind; but in whatever spirit that sharp, clear knowledge of Attic Greek is 
promoted, we ought to rejoice even if we cannot agree with the temper of Cobet 
or his admirer, Mr. Rutherford. Later Greek when read with college students, 
if read at all, ought to be read with an incessant reference to the model lan- 
guage, and it is only from a sense of the usefulness of such a process that I 
gained my consent to edit the colorless and lumbering apologies of Justin 
Martyr. Indifference as to the period and the sphere of Greek vocabulary, 
Greek formations, Greek syntax, is one of the great evils with which an honest 
teacher of Greek has to contend, and this indifference is systematically encour- 
aged by the scrappy readings of early youth; and I can almost forgive one of 
my own pupils who has steadily declined to teach anything but model Attic 
Greek, leaving the boys to pick up Homer as they would Chaucer in after years. 
Now Babrius is excellent practice for the exercise to which I have adverted, 
and I have often used his fables for the purpose of testing knowledge as to the 
history of Greek words, forms, syntactical rules. As a special student of the 
Greek verb, as the editor of Phrynichus, Mr. Rutherford has been able to do 
good in pointing out late forms and words of recent origin, but this has not been 
done systematically either in commentary or in lexicon, and the educational 
value of Babrius from this point of view has not been fully realized. On p. lix 
of the introduction he gives a short list, ‘which,’ he says, ‘every reader of 
Babrius will be able to increase for himself.’ His reason for this limitation 
was not only to satisfy his own sense of proportion and to avoid ‘ insulting the 
understanding of [his] readers,’ but because questions of percentage are involved; 
and while ‘ it would be possible to represent numerically the differences in the 
frequency of such violations of usage between a typical Attic writer and 
such an author as Babrius,’ it could only be done ‘at a cost of labor quite 
incommensurate with the advantage.’ Unfortunately one must run the risk of 
insulting the intelligence of some readers if one wishes to be useful to a large 
class, and the wearisome task of ascertaining proportions must be undergone, 
if such work is to be considered final. Of course it requires judgment to know 
when statistics will pay, and as Mr. Rutherford has decided that they will not 
pay, nothing more is to be said. If I were editing a post-classic Greek author 
I should not trouble myself to count all his articular infinitives, but in a com- 
mentary on Philostratos, for instance, I should not fail to notice the familiarity 
with which he employs the most daring constructions of this class, constructions 
which go back to Thukydides and Demosthenes, and I might be at the pains 
to count the rare combinations. Mr. Rutherford’s disdainful attitude makes 
it hard to criticise the omissions of his commentary, and I may insult the 
intelligence of my readers by missing a note on 50, 6: 6 0’ ov rpodécevv Guvv’ which 
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is a very rare example of ov with duvuuc, and shows very strikingly the confusion 
of the ‘ mixo-barbaric’ mind, as Mr. Rutherford would call it. Oixodéorowa 
(10, 5) is disposed of in the dictionaries, but as the meaning is so transparent 
that few would consult a lexicon for it, it might have been worth while to refer 
to Rutherford’s ‘ New Phrynichus,’ p. 470, where the word is considered. But 
after all, this is only saying that Mr. Rutherford has a different ideal. 

Many of Mr. Rutherford’s general grammatical views are sound and, though 
not altogether novel, need the emphasis which he has given them by his pecu- 
liar presentation. But on several points I should be obliged to differ with him, 
because he seems to imagine that later Greek syntax is a thing apart, an im- 
ported disease, and not a breaking down of the tissues. 

Among the statements made by Mr. Rutherford with portentous emphasis 
that are not consistent with a calm survey of the facts is one which I have 
elsewhere disposed of. Mr. Rutherford says, p. lvi, ‘except in the sense of 
keAeberr, the verb eizeiv refuses (in Attic) any construction but that with dr or 
oc.’ I have no objection to this as a rule for Greek prose composition, a rule, 
by the way, which Mr. Sidgwick flagrantly violates; I recognize the fact that 
exceptions are comparatively rare, and, indeed, I have tried to explain the 
phenomenon in my commentary on Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 12, 32, which I 
will take the liberty of quoting: “ eizeiv in the sense of ‘say’ not ‘order’ 
commonly takes ér: or ¢ in classic Greek; but the exceptions are far more 
numerous than one should suppose from the way in which the rule is stated, 
as Thuc. 7, 35, 2; Hdt. 1, 39; 2, 30; Andoc.1,57; Xen. Hell. 1, 6, 7; 
2, 2, 15; Cyr. 5, 5, 24; Plat. Gorg. 473 A; Legg. 2, 654 A [to which may 
be added 673 B]; Clitoph. 407 A; 460A; Aeschin. 3, 37; Lycurg. contra 
Leocr. 50, to say nothing of the poets such as Pind. Ol. 7,62; Soph. Antig. 
755, etc. For later Greek, examples are not necessary. The rule, however, 
is not without its reason. Eimeiy originally gives the exact utterance (é7oc), 
So in Homer (r40" eizev), When the dr: form of oratio obligua became common, 
it was natural that this form, which is nearest to ovatio recta, should be retained.” 
Some of these examples have found their way into the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon, and others might be added, such as Lys. 10, 6; 9, 12 (45), 
and Isaios 2,29. But I know what Mr. Rutherford will say. He will say as 
he has said time after time, that Xenophon does not count, that Thukydides 
has to use an ‘immature Attic’ (p. 8 a), that Lysias 10 is questioned by Har- 
pokration, though Blass does not know why. Nay, if Lysias 10 be proved 
genuine, Mr. Rutherford will be able to point triumphantly to a remark, p. 36 
6, in which place he says “ Mr. Gow, Fellow of Trinity College, has drawn my 
attention to the fact that French critics saw in Victor Hugo’s works, written 
during his sojourn in Jersey, an absence of ‘la malice et la délicatesse Parisi- 
enne,’ and a similar mescio guid I have always felt the want of in Lysias’ Attic.” 
Taste so refined must be a positive curse, and the attainment of it can hardly be 
considered desirable. Most persons will think that what was good enough for 

Sophokles, what was good enough for Plato, was good enough for Babrius, and 
will not count it a special feather in the cap of the late fabulist that he slipped 
only once in this regard (Fab. 97,4). But I do not wish to go into details which 
would involve long discussions of the fundamentals of Greek syntax. There are 
other points in which the edition deserves attention and commands respect. So 
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we have an elaborate and interesting introduction in which the person of 
Babrius, the history of Greek fable, the language of Babrius and the history of 
the text are discussed. Mr. Rutherford’s style is perverse and does not deserve 
the commendation of conciseness which a friendly critic has bestowed upon it, 
but at all events it is not dull, and the collation of the Athoan MS preserved in 
the British Museum gives a special scientific value to this edition. Between the 
Athoan MS and the Vaticanus Mr. Rutherford thinks there is not much to 
choose, nor does he consider Suidas much better authority than the two sources 
mentioned. For his recension of the text he claims the character of conserva- 
tism, but when he does introduce his ‘ own tentamina’ he does so with the same 
confidence that marks every line of his work. They are not numerous and few 
of them commend themselves irresistibly. 

The edition has four indexes: 1. Index Fabularum; 2. An English Index ; 
3. A Greek Index; 4. Index Scriptorum and a welcome ‘ Graecitatis Babrianae 
Lexicon,’ due in great part to Mr. H. Duff, Fellow of All Souls College, and 
‘intended as an aid to the work which sooner or later must be undertaken, and 
to which so little has been done—the scientific Lexicography of the Greek 
language.” 

Mr. Rutherford’s ‘ New Phrynichus,’ it seems, has already become a standard 
work of reference in England and his Babrius will extend the reputation gained 
by his previous labors. A little closer study of Chandler’s ‘Greek Accentua- 
tion’ would have been of service to him, but on this point also an improvement 
is to be noted, though he writes yavp# in the text itself (95, 21) and emends a 


assage (107, 7) with dyuerBor, 
) B. G. 


Geschichtliche Entwickelung der Constructionen mit zpiv, Von Dr. JOsEF 
StuRM. Wiirzburg: A. Stuber. 1882. 


Dr. Sturm has done excellent service in his presentation of the historical 
development of the constructions of zpiv, and while I could have wished that 
he had made some use of the article on zpiv which appeared in this Journal, 
Vol. II, p. 465 foll.,! the coincidences are all the more gratifying to one who 
cares more for truth than for originality. 

According to Dr. Sturm there are two principal periods separated from each 
other by sharp lines of demarcation. In the first period the use of mpiv is 
developing, in the second the development is completed. 

The first period, which means Homer and Hesiod, shows us 7piv in its begin- 
nings. The original construction zpiv with the infinitive was already developed, 
but as subjunctive and optative were just reaching vitality in Homer, no fixed 


11 refer only to the theoretical discussion, for I have since discovered that the statistics of 
my collectors—inexperienced young men—were far from complete. This defect I had hoped 
to make good erenow by the dissertation of Ltith, De usu particulae mpiv qualis apud oratores 
Atticos fuerit, Rostock, 1877, but I have not been able to procure acopy. It is some consola- 
tion to know that Sturm had done the work over again before Litith’s dissertation had reached 
him; but he has only given a summary and not the references to the passages, so that I cannot 
make good the deficiencies in Demosthenes, which excited my surprise, if not my suspicion. 
See my article (1. c. p. 483). 
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norm of infinitive use as contradistinguished from subjunctive and optative 
uses could be attained. Hence the infinitive could be used indifferently after 
negative and after affirmative clauses. Idpo¢ is used with the inf. as well as 
mpiv, but wdapog is dying out, is never used with the subjunctive, and does not 
appear in Hesiod. The very rare subjunctive constructions betray the old 
parataxis. In Homer piv never takes dv or «év; it is still purely adverbial.! 
Hence it is not yet suited to introduce a dependent clause in the indicative, 
The required sense is reached by éw¢ or by mpiv y’ dre df, the latter formula not 
appearing in the subsequent period. 

The second period embraces all the other authors of the classical time to 
Plato inclusive. The conditional relation was felt more and more as the sub- 
junctive was developed more and more. Consequently the infinitive was 
restricted mainly to the affirmative relation, and on the other hand the connexion 
with the conditional sentence became very close. Parataxis vanishes; piv 
like other conjunctions takes the particle dv, becomes a full conjunction and 
admits the indicative. The present infinitive is used more freely than in the 
first period, in which the aorist infinitive was almost exclusively employed, 
The perfect also comes in. The dawn of the new period is seen in Hesiod. 
In comparison with Homer the subjunctive is more frequently employed, and 
on the other hand the shadow of the old period falls here and there on Euripides 
and Herodotos. 

In the second period Dr. Sturm distinguishes three groups. The first is 
represented by the writers of the New Ionic dialect. Ilpiv # and mpérepov 7 
are used not only with the infinitive but also with the indicative and subjunctive 
aorist. The optative is not found; the indicative is used only after negative 
sentences, and then the conjunction zpiv is always strengthened by the particles 
ye 64 or Of. The present infinitive is rare. 

The second group embraces the poets and Thukydides. IIpiv # has vanished, 
not to reappear in our field of observation, nor do we find it in Attic inscriptions. 
The indicative is used after affirmative as well as after negative sentences. In 
Thukydides the particle 6% is used only after affirmative sentences, except once.’ 
The aor. opt. reappears. Theognis is the first to use it in assimilation. The 
subjunctive present occurs once in Thukydides, once in the fragments of the 
comic poets. The present and the perfect infinitive become relatively more 
common, the latter especially in Euripides and Aristophanes. 

The third group is made up of Xenophon, the orators and Plato, and shows 
the following peculiarities : (2) tpiv with the indicative is used only after nega- 


1 The paratactic origin of mpiv with subj. cannot be denied. See the passages cited in L. and 
Scott’s Lexicon (7th ed.), But it is hard to see how the construction can be purely adverbial 
throughout. Wherever mpiv is preceded by mpiv, mpdadev, ov mw, it is on its way to the con- 
junctional, and the difference here as elsewhere between Homer and later Greek is the difference 
between tendency and universality. Ilpiv with the inf., the original construction, is itself often 
conditional, final. 

2 There is no discernible reason for this, and besides the statement rests on a sad blunder, the 
same blunder that Kiihner made, as I pointed out 1. c. p. 469. 1, 51, 1; 1,118, 2; 3, 29, 1; 3, 104, 
7 are negative and not affirmative. 7, 39,2 and 7, 71, 5 show persistency which brings out the 
‘until’ idea. See the passage from Aischines cited below. While correcting the faults of 
others, I must not omit to correct my own inadvertencies. In the article cited p. 469, 13 1. from 
bottom, for ‘7,71, 5. . . SueAvdn’ read 3, 104,7. . . The false citation makes me 
contradict myself (p. 479, 1. 3 from bottom). 
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tive clauses (except Aischin. 1, 64), and never takes a particle (except tpiv ye 
X. Oik. 7, 7). (4) the indicative is most frequently used by Xenophon. In the 
Isokrates it is chiefly employed in ov mpérepov ératoaro rpiv and similar phrases. 
In Plato it is dying out before éw¢. (c) In unreal sentences the indicative is 
found only in the orators and Plato. Euripides satisfies himself in two pas- 
sages with the original infinitive. The present infinitive occurs with special 
frequency and reaches its height in Xenophon, and the present subjunctive 
and opt. are comparatively more common. (@) Instead of piv we find for the 
first time pd Tod with the infinitive. Ipdérepov 7 seldom does duty for zpiv, 
and is limited to the infinitive. (e¢) # piv, a new combination, emerges in 
Xenophon. 

So much for the facts. As for the theory, Dr. Sturm argues against the 
explanation of tpiv with the inf. as arising from parataxis, and well he may, for 
itis sheer nonsense. The infinitive must be dependent, but how dependent ? 
To the prepositional theory he is utterly opposed on the ground of the historical 
saltus. Such a construction would require the article, an old objection. Besides 
neither piv nor tdpoc is used as a preposition in Homer. Sanskrit analogies, 
such as puré with the inf., suggested by Wilhelm and taken up by Monro, are 
made doubtful by Jolly’s refusal to consider these Sanskrit genitives and abla- 
tives as true infinitives, The omission of 7 is extremely hazardous in view of 
the fact that Homer uses piv #7 only twice and piv with the inf. 79 times. 
Schémann’s parallelism between piv with inf. and 7? Gore with the infinitive 
is condemned as unhistorical. Ipéiv is fullblown — Gore at best emergent, 
Passing by other theories of which enough has been said in the article already 
referred to, we come to the one on which Dr. Sturm builds. The infinitive is 
the limit of tpiv. IIpiv yevéoda is ‘sooner with reference to.’ This is the 
explanation given by Wagner, the explanation adopted by Holzweissig, as one 
of the certain results of comparative grammar, and there is no denying that it 
does not require so wide a leap as the prepositional theory. And yet the 
parallels are not altogether satisfactory. In 0 642: dayueivwy ravtoiag aperac, 
in A 258: of rept Bovanv Aavady, & udyeo- 
8a: the preliminary accusative saves the construction ; ¢ 230: yeifovd 7’ elowdéerv 
kai tdooova is nearer, and so is v 33: dpa Katédv 
déprov éroixeotat, but the position of zpiv so far away from the verb, to 
which, on this theory, it really belongs, is unexplained. I cannot help 
thinking that Schémann, however wrong historically, was not so hopelessly 
wrong grammatically in his parallelism between mpiv and @ore, "Qore as Sturm 
himself has pointed out is in the same line of development, though later. We 
must always start with the final use of the infinitive, and if piv with the 
infinitive is to begin as ‘prevention’ and end as ‘priority’ we shall be 
nearer the truth than if we begin with some such abstraction as ‘in Bezug 
auf.” But whatever the origin, the question of the prepositional feeling re- 
mains untouched. Nobody considers o¢ with the acc. a preposition, and yet 
it is in feeling a preposition. Nobody considers ‘than’ a preposition, and 
yet it behaves as such. We must learn to respect the conceptions of the users 
of language. 

The combination tpiv 7 dre 64 would seem to postulate a quasi-prepositional 
use of rpiv, and one might be tempted to compare the history of éw¢, ué ype 
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and perhaps even gore, Dr, Sturm sticks to the original parataxis, wpiv ye 


belongs to the first part, dre 67 begins a new sentence. So M 436: dc pév rap + 
| loa térato Te | mpiv y bre Kidoc “Exrop: daxev, 
must be interpreted ‘The battle hung in the balance—at least before: when | 
now Zeus gave Hector the victory = until Zeus gave H. the victory.’ To this - 
| it may be objected that if zpiv had already become almost a formula with the g° 
infinitive, there is no reason why the analogy should not have been extended by 
| to the finite constructions. ry 
As to the prevalence of the aorist infinitive in Homer, Sturm simply accepts Se 
what Cavallin had said about the tenses of the infinitive. We do not need to wl 
be told by Cavallin that the tenses of the infinitive have to do primarily only de 
| with the kind of time. That has been a common possession for several decades, ha 
and my objection to this statement is that the student is put off with a formula sa 
which he does not always know how to apply, and I think it well to give es 
emphasis to the negative element of zpiv in order to bring the use of the tw 
aorist inf. more clearly to the consciousness. The prevalence of the finite * 
aorist after the negatived zpiv is simply in accordance with the general needs of sa 
the temporal sentence. Overlapping! action is less common than clear priority - 
and posteriority. Hence piv dv with the pres. subj. is rare, and Dr. Sturm . 
has actually denied its existence in the tragic poets in spite of Sophokles, Phil. tk 
1409. 
Dr. Sturm defends the passage in Solon (36, 21): ovr’ dv xaréoye djuov ob’ h 
| mpiv dv rapdéac ydAa on the ground that the author had al 
| in his mind a familiar proverb with the future or the optative with dv in the P 
| lead (ob or Gv ratoa:to), This isa kind of repraesentatio and is the 
only possible explanation, but not satisfactory in an unreal sentence as I have " 
said (A. J. P., I 458) where I suggested zpiv avarupdgac miap éfeiAev yada, or b 
better éeAeiv yada, referring to the very passage in Eur. Alc. 373 which Dr. t 
Sturm has cited. Iam glad to see that he has accepted Forster’s ixéodac for 
ikyra: in Simon. Amorg. I, 12, a verse treated at length in my article cited (p. 
468), though neither Férster nor Sturm has tried to account for the error. . 
I would add that the spread of piv 7 in late Greek seems to be due partly . 
to the mechanical grammar of the post-classic period, partly to the influence of 


Herodotos. The final step, which we find perpetuated in modern Greek, the 
use of zpiv 7 with subj. in all classes of sentences, affirmative and negative, 
is not noticed by Dr. Sturm, although it might fairly be considered to lie in 
the line of development. 

As I have previously intimated, the practical results of Dr. Sturm’s treatise 
have in the main been anticipated, but it is one thing to have laid down the 
correct lines of usage, another to show the history of the construction with 
exhaustive proofs, and I should be the last one to withhold from Dr. Sturm the 
meed of praise for his laborious and in the main careful piece of work. 
| B. L. G. 


1Take one of the rare imperfects. Dem. 9, 61: ov mpdérepov éréAunoev ovdeis 
| mpiv mpds Ta Teixn mpoojecav. The positive expression would be . . . mpooyjecav, 
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Lysiae Orationes XVI. Edited by E. S. SHuckpurcH, M. A. Macmillan & 
Co., 1882. 


The orations comprised in this edition are those which are numbered 5, 7, 9, 
10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30, 32. The selection is probably as 
good a one as could have been made. It nearly coincides with that adopted 
by Frohberger in his school edition, which, however, Mr. Shuckburgh does not 
seem to have used or to have known. The text used is substantially that of 
Scheibe in the Teubner series; but occasional variations from it are made, 
which are for the most part noted at the foot of the pages. The editor thus 
describes his own views in preparing the book: “‘ My object in the commentary 
has been to bring before the student, as far as possible, the circumstances, 
social and historical, in which the speeches were delivered; and at the same 
time to direct his attention to an accurate study of the language.” Of these 
two purposes, it will probably be thought that the former has been most suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The editor has adopted an excellent method for 
enabling students to follow with interest the arguments of the speeches. An 
account of the circumstances under which each was delivered, so far as these 
can be ascertained, is placed before the notes in each case; but in addition to 
this, throughout the speeches themselves at frequent intervals, the editor has 
inserted spirited summaries of the argument of the adjacent sections. Such 
historical or antiquarian information as is necessary for the understanding of 
allusions is supplied in the notes with succinctness and accuracy for the most 
part ; and there are five useful appendices, the most elaborate being on the 
usurpation of “ The Thirty.” On the whole and notwithstanding all the short- 
comings which have been noted, a few of which will now be referred to, this 
book may be cordially recommended to instructors as very much more useful 
than any edition with English commentary which has heretofore been accessible 
to American students. 

In the text itself, set up as it was from Scheibe’s printed pages, the editor 
seems to have trusted too much to the diligence of the proof-reader; for such 
words as wediw, o@puatoc, Occur not with extreme rarity. 
But the same scapegoat can hardly bear the blame of ‘C. Scheiber in the 
Taubner series’ of the preface, or of the ¢¢ which, on p. 8, Baiter has assumed, 
perhaps in emulation of the ## which Sauppe enjoys. Indeed, there are too 
many marks of hasty work in both text and notes, The citation made in the 
very first note is rendered unintelligible by the omission of a word. On p. 194, 
in a note on the yérocxot, the writer tells us that they were “ subject to military 
service, though they were not admitted to serve as hoplites”; and in confirma- 
tion of this we are referred to Xen. Vect. 2,2. If that passage is examined, it 
will be seen that Xenophon expressly asserts, and at the same time deprecates, 
the liability of the uérockoz to serve as hoplites ; and Boeckh also, who is referred 
to in the same note, says that they served as hoplites, at first only among 
the garrison-soldiers, but at a later time in campaigns. The statement, also, 
that they “were liable for any offence against the various enactments concern- 
ing them to be sold as slaves,” is not supported by the passage of Boeckh 
referred to, where we are told they incurred such liability only if they failed to 
pay the yeroixiov, and is denied by Hermann (p. 226 of the London edition, 
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1836, which is the one Mr. Shuckburgh has made use of ), who says that they 
“were sold as slaves only when they assumed the peculiar privileges of actual 
citizens, omitted to pay the tax, and, probably, if they neglected to choose a 
patron.” The note on the diacryrai, on p. 222, is equally inaccurate. The 
question as to their number cannot be regarded as entirely settled as yet, but 
probably no one will be found to support Mr. Shuckburgh’s statement that 
there were only forty, four being chosen annually by lot from each tribe. See 
on this matter Perrot Droit Public d’ Athénes, p. 289 ff. The assertion, too, that 
“before the time of Demosthenes all civil suits were heard first before one of 
them,” is much too broadly stated. Hermann, §145, goes fully as far as the 
authorities warrant, in saying that the system of employing arbitrators “ freilich 
spater um der damit verkniipften geringeren Kosten und Gefahren willen eine 
solche Ausdehnung erhalten hatte, dass dieselben férmlich als eine erste 
Instanz in den meisten Privatprocessen betrachtet werden diirfen.” On p. 303 
we have a strange interpretation of éddéxovv xaxwv yeyovévac ‘they seemed to be 
of a somewhat inferior character.’ The true explanation is quoted from Bremi 
(cf. Cobet, V. L. p. 158), that the phrase means ‘worse-born, not true-bred 
Athenian,’ but is deliberately rejected, and we are told that we must suppose 
“a phrase yiyveofac equivalent to éxewv, ‘to be ill, z. in beha- 
vior, reputation, etc.” In Or. XII 31, where the orator says that Eratosthenes, 
though sent, as he asserted, by the Thirty to arrest Polemarchus, might easily 
have declared that he did not meet him or had not seen him, taira ydp oir’ éAeyyov 
obre Bdcavor elxev, und’ TOv ExOpGv Bovaopévwn oldv 7’ elvar 
we are told, p. 237, to translate the last words ‘did not involve or admit of 
refutation or examination by torture.’ On p. 246 we read: “for the name of 
Aristocrates as a leader of the moderates we are indebted to Lysias, not Thu- 
cydides”; but in Thuc. VIII 89, 2, we find ’Apsoroxparyy tov SxeAAiov mentioned 
along with Theramenes, and yet Thuc. VIII go is referred to in this very note. 
On p. 283 we are told to translate marpd¢ ‘his great- 
great-grandfather on his mother’s side.’ This error is due to the mistaken 
reference of avrov just before to the elder instead of to the younger Alcibiades. 
There is either some confusion in the passage of Isocrates referred to, or the 
grandfather as well as the father of Cleinias must have been named Alcibiades. 
See the table in Fennell’s Pindar, Pyth. VII.! 

But little space is left to speak of the grammatical notes. Reference is 
frequently made to Prof. Goodwin’s books, and occasionally to the Greek syntax 
of Madvig and of Clyde. A considerable number of points have been marked for 
notice ; but they are chiefly faults of omission. As a single instance we may take 
Or. XII 89 (p. 55) TOAAG Pd elvac irrép Gv Exdoyere avrecreiv, 7} 
inép Gv where p¢diov—z is passed without re- 
mark, And even when a note is given it is sometimes not as clear as could be 
desired. £.g.on XII 82, ri yap dv dixyy tiv afiav einoav Trav Epywv 
deduxdrec ; we have (p. 249), “‘‘ will they have fully paid the penalty they de- 
sérve?’ For this periphrasis for a perfect optative see Madv. §180 d. It refers 
to a future supposition as to things that would ten be past.” 


1Mr. Fennell, it is true, gives Alcibiades as the name of the grandfather of Cleinias, leaving 
the father unnamed. But that im this family there is no improbability that the name of both 
was Alcibiades is shown by the fact that the Alcibiades of the speech was the son of the famous 
bearer of the same name. 
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Mr. Shuckburgh’s opinion of Theramenes (p. 245) may be quoted to conclude 
this notice. “I think it is clear, from a careful review of our authorities, that 
Theramenes was an honest man. But he was a philosopher and a doctrinaire, 
and had a Socratic ideal of a perfect state which, both in the time of the Four 
Hundred and in that of the Thirty, he thought he saw his way to realise, but 
was quickly undeceived by the development of selfish aims in his colleagues. 
As, therefore, he sympathised neither with the prejudices of the Democrats, 


nor with the self-seeking of the Oligarchs, he came to be trusted by neither.” 
C. D. Morris. 


Gorboduc, or Ferrex and Porrex; a tragedy, by Thomas Norton and Thomas 
Sackville, A. D. 1561. Edited by L. TouLmiIn SmirH. Heilbronn: Ver- 
lag von Gebr. Henninger. [Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale 
des 16,17 und 18 Jahrhunderts; herausgegeben von KARL VOLLMOLLER, I.] 


This series, which an enterprising German publishing house has undertaken, 
and of which Gorboduc is the first number, will meet a real want of scholars, 
in England and America as well as in Germany. The series could also not 
have been better begun than with this piece, the first English Tragedy. To 
many it was not accessible in Dodsley’s “ Old Plays,” and was unfortunately 
omitted in the last (1874) edition of that collection. The other editions are 
somewhat rare. Arber announced it in 1869 and subsequently, as among his 
forthcoming Reprints, but it did not appear. The edition now issued is not 
only handy and inexpensive, with clear type and on good paper, but has also 
an additional value for scholars in the full collations of the editions of 1565 
and 1590, appended at the foot of each page. The text itself is that of the 
(authorized) edition of 1570. The editor, Lucy Toulmin Smith, a contributor 
to the Anglia, and joint editor for the Early English Text Society of English 
Gilds, has also prefixed an English Introduction, and added explanatory notes, 
also in English. The work of editing seems to have been well and carefully 
done; the collations and Introduction are especially good. The notes are in 
part less valuable. On the one hand explanations are given such as no English 
scholar, and in many cases no intelligent reader of English literature needs, 
and on the other, interesting questions of grammar, phonology, etc., are only 
slightly touched upon or omitted altogether. Where is the need, for instance, 
in an edition intended to supply to scholars the materials for a critical text of 
the oldest English tragedy, of explanations like these: veck, to heed, to care 
for (390), marches, borders (414), avowed, a-vowed, promised on oath (574), guer- 
don, reward, recompense (1437), 7# fine, in the end, at last (1539), want, lack 
(1715)? There aresurely enough interesting forms of speech inviting discussion, 
and questions of all sorts connected with this play, to make us regret such a 
waste of valuable space. 

L. 465 to reue me halfe the kingdome, the editor is hardly correct in saying: 
“ veue me, the preposition is suppressed, compare 1. 513 to reaue from me my native 
right.” It is the new use with the preposition that is ‘suppressing’ the time- 
honored dative of interest, cf. 809 Zo reaue me and my sonnes the hatefull breath. 
1601, courage is said to have been ‘ brought in by Chaucer.’ No doubt he helped 
bring it into vogue, but he did not introduce it. The word occurs in Early 
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English Alliterative Poems, ed. Morris, and in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, both of 
which were written before Chaucer was at work on the Canterbury Tales; and 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle (end of the 13th century) has corageus. 

On p. xxv the editor has some good remarks on the instructive differences 
between the earlier and later edition in the grammatical forms. It is to be 
regretted that such differences are not oftener. pointed out and explained in 
the notes. For instance, where the two earlier editions have forms like was¢ 
(919), or Aast (935), the edition of 1590 usually adds e, waste, haste, etc.; 1032 
only the first edition has wast, the others waste, For the significance of such 
final silent ¢, as regards the lengthening of the stem vowel a, ‘a feeling which 
perhaps came in towards the close of the rsth century,’ see Ellis, Early English 
Pronunciation, p. 567. 

P. xxv, the d which represents Anglo-Saxon 8 in many words is spoken of 
as ‘the old d, and 383 (should be 382) /urder is referred to as an instance where 
the ed. of 1590 has further. Under line 210 we find the note: “ Furder, the 
A. S. 8 was often retained by the early printers asd. It frequently so occurs 
in the ed. of 1565.” This seems to misapprehend the facts of the case com- 
pletely. Northumbrian Anglo-Saxon, Orm, Hali Meidenhad, La3zamon, and 
many other early monuments exhibit frequently d for 5 (p). It is extremely 
common in Middle Scotch also, and Murray (Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland, p. 121) says: “the d@ (before 7, as in furder) was pronounced, I 
believe, neither as in dare nor in ¢here, but with an intermediate sound, the 
front or dental d (formed by touching the teeth with the tip of the tongue), still 
used in the same words in the Northern English Counties.” 

The references in our edition to Anglo-Saxon forms contain a few errors: 
behatan (166) should be dehdtan; 762 an A. S. form scy/, reason, is cited. Both 
word and meaning are incorrect. Bosworth does indeed give scy/e, difference, 
variety, distinction, on the doubtful authority of Somner, but there is no accred- 
ited A. S. form of the word. It is derived from the Old Norse s&z/,distinction, 
discernment. The meaning attached to vnshilfull (361), ‘ wanting in knowledge,’ 
should ‘be ‘ wanting in discernment,’ and the note to 201 should read not 
‘reasonable’ but ‘discerning.’ The instances in Ancren Riwle and else- 
where, in which s&i// has the derived meaning ‘ reason,’ only confirm this. 

1002, the form aéyc3am, nearly as common in A. S. as the adiczam given in the 
note, would have been a better illustration of dye, to pay for, since the y repre- 
sents original 

1160, an A. S. verb vacan, to scrape (rake), is referred to. It should be reccian. 
The form raken (without z) is found in very early English, however, though 
connected with Old Norse vaka, Compare Matzner, Altengl. Sprachproben, I 
82, 1. 2132. 

In addition to the editor’s remarks on alliteration, pp. xv-xvi, it is worth 
while to note that in two cases, at least, the edition of 1570 preserves the allit- 
eration complete where both the other editions miss it. This can hardly be 
an accident, and tends to.show that this authorized edition was prepared for 
the press with some care. The edition of 1590 is based upon that of 1565; 
which accounts for the recurrence in it of the non-alliterative forms of the lines 
in question (350, 538). Bodenstedt remarks of Shakspeare’s Macbeth that the 
words d/ood and bloody ‘ reappear on almost every page, and run like a red thread 
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through the whole piece.’ A far more surprising frequency of the words is 
noticeable in Gorboduc. In the 4th and 5th acts (Sackville’s part) they 
occur 33 times. The words egal, egalnesse =-equal, etc., common enough in 
Middle English, but rare in Shakspeare (cf. Tit. Andron. IV 4, 4), occur very 
often, ¢. g+ I1I, 220, 250, 255, 270, 336, 412, 516, 855, 1139, 1159. Even Chaucer, 
who uses both forms, ega/ and equals, is not nearly so partial to the former as 
the authors of this tragedy, nearly 200 years later. 

In conclusion we heartily recommend this, in the main, excellent edition of 
Gorboduc to all scholars and lovers of English literature. 


H. W. 


Sammlung Franzésischer Neudrucke. Herausgegeben von KARL VOLLMOLLER. 
Nos. 3, 4,5. Heilbronn: Henninger. 


This collection is one of the most important that have yet begun to appear in 
any department of French philology. The difficulty of getting texts at a 
moderate cost to work from has been the chief drawback to the progress of 
middle-French study. As the transition period from the old to the modern 
language it is now beginning to claim the attention of scholars that it deserves, 
and in a few years, with these new facilities for investigation, we may expect 
rich results drawn from them for the department of grammar, and especially 
for the historic development of French syntax and versification. 

Numbers 1 and 2 of the collection appeared in 1881, the former containing 
Le Festin de Pierre ou Le Fils Criminel, by de Villiers, and edited anew by W. 
Knorich ; the latter, Traité de la Comedie et des Spectacles, by the celebrated 
Armand de Bourbon, Prince de Conti, and newly edited by Prof. Vollméller 
himself. We now have before us the three following numbers of this interesting 
series, which, together with the sixth, are edited by Prof. Wendelin Forster, 
of Bonn, and consist of Les Tragedies, de Robert Garnier (1534-90). All 
three of these volumes are faithful reprints of the third general and first com- 
plete edition of Garnier’s works, published at Paris only five years before his 
death, They are furnished with the variations of all preceding general editions, 
and are to be followed in the fourth volume (No. 6 of the series) with a short 
glossary for the whole set, containing all words not found in Sachs’s French 
Dictionary. 

It was the year in which Ronsard, the most celebrated French poet of the 
sixteenth century, died (1585) that the first complete edition of Garnier’s works 
was brought out at Paris by the then celebrated publisher Patisson. It is this 
edition, as annotated and revised by the author himself, which Prof. Férster 
has made the basis of his text, adding thereto not only the various readings of 
the general collections, as just mentioned, but also those of the single issues of 
each tragedy—Porcie 1568, Hippolyte 1573, Cornelie 1574, Marc Antoine 1578, 
La Troade 1579, Antigone 1580, Bradamante 1582—with the exception of Les 
Ivifves, which, so far as is now known, was never published separately. 

In the edition of 1585 these tragedies are not arranged chronologically, but have 
the following order: Porcie, Cornelie, Marc Antoine, Hippolyte, La Troade, An- 
tigone, Les Ivifves, Bradamante, and Vollméller in re-editing the text has divided 
up his material so as to give it to us in as nearly equal parts as possible. He 
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therefore puts Porcie, Cornelie,and Marc Antoine in Vol. I; Vol. II comprises 
Hippolyte and La Troade; Vol. III, Antigone and Les Ivifves; while Vol. IV 
will contain Garnier’s chef-d’euvre, Bradamante, with a short biographical 
sketch of the author and the vocabulary noticed above. To the first of these 
pieces (Porcie) all the orthographic variations will also be given, that the 
student of mid-French may be better able to appreciate the fact that there did 
not exist in the XVI century a regular, uniform mode of writing. 

Garnier wrote eight tragedies in all, and of the seven to which the general 
reader here has access he will find Les Ivifves the most original, the most 
interesting and altogether the best. It is here that the author cuts loose from 
his servile imitation of Greek authors, which so strongly characterizes his pre- 
ceding works, and stimulated by a noble sentiment, draws more upon his own 
individuality for the treatment of his subject, which, as he himself thinks in his 
dedication, ought to appeal in a peculiar manner to the best impulses of the 
human heart. He was an intimate friend of Ronsard, who was most lavish in 
the praise of his works, as may be seen in his letter prefixed to La Troade: 
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“Si Bacchus retournoit au manoir Plutonique, 
Il ne voudroit Eschyle au monde redonner, 
Il te choisiroit seul, qui seul peux estonner 
Le theatre Frangois de ton Cothurne antique.” 


Marot, Du Bellay, Rabelais and Montaigne, all contemporaries of the author 
of Les Tragedies, highly appreciated his literary productions, and that they were 
extensively read is shown by the fact that in the first two decades of the XVII 
century they passed through about thirty editions. His tragedies mark an epoch 
of remarkable advance for the French stage, which has been justly characterized 


by Adolf Eberts in his excellent Entwicklungsgeschichte der Franzisischen - 


Tragédie, where he has devoted to this poet a brilliant study with reference to 
his paramount importance for the development of the French drama. 
A. M. E. 


GULIELMO STUDEMUND. Due Commedie Parallele di Difilo. Torino: Ermanno 
Loescher. (21 pp. with an apographum Codicis Ambrosiani G. 82 sup. 
rescripti paginae 244.) 1883. 


On the 28th of September, 1882, at the thirty-sixth meeting of German philo- 
logians and school-teachers in Karlsruhe, Prof. Wilhelm Studemund delivered 
a most interesting address on two parallel comedies of Diphilus. An Italian 
translation of this address by Dr. Aristide Baragiola, prepared for the Rivista 
di Filologia ed Istruzione Classica, forms the subject of this notice. 

After showing that the fertility of production of the famous Greek poets of 
the new comedy, Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, was due largely to the 
employment of similar plots or motives, spiced with a variety of incidents and 
characters, Prof. Studemund calls attention to the frequent role which shipwreck 
plays in these plots, and the final disentanglement of the knot by means of an 
avayvépiorc, often brought about by means of toys (crepundia) or trinkets belonging 
to the person in whom the chief interest centres. Of this sort is the play 
entitled Rudens, which was composed by Plautus, probably in the last decade 
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of his life, in imitation of a Greek original of Diphilus, the Greek title of which 
is not however given in the Prologue. Prof. Studemund presents a brief outline 
of the play, and shows that it must have followed the Greek original much | 
more closely than the burlesque Casina, which is based upon the KAnpotyevor, j 
also a comedy of Diphilus. Now the Vidularia (Wallet-comedy), of which | 
considerable fragments are found in the Ambrosianus and scattered through 
the Roman grammarians, shows a striking resemblance in its situations to the 
Rudens, so that the latter might just as well have the title Vidularia, and the 
very fact that it is not so called would seem to indicate a later date of compo- 
sition. The Rudens it will be remembered gets its name from the rope wound 
about the vidu/us which the fisherman Gripus has hauled up from the sea in his 
net. The scene of the Vidularia like that of the Rudens is laid on the sea . 
coast. There is a fisherman, Gorgo, a shipwrecked youth of good family named i 
Nicodemus, an evil-minded slave, Cacistus, who fights with Gorgo for the pos- y 
session of a vidulus dragged up by the latter’s net. The vidulus contains a 
ring which eventually brings about the recognition of Nicodemus by his father { 
Dinia, who fortunately lives close by. Other details, for which there is no it 
space here, by their surprising correspondence with the Rudens, make it prob- a 
able that the original of the Vidularia was also the work of Diphilus. But Prof. 
Studemund has raised this probability to a certainty. With a patience and 
indefatigableness of which few men would be capable, he has succeeded after 
repeated efforts, which in all consumed quite a month, in so far deciphering a 
page of the Ambrosian palimpsest as to make it clear that it contained a Pro- 
logus to the Vidularia. The seventh and eighth lines, although by no means 
every letter can be read, have been reconstructed by him with great acumen 
and great probability as follows: 


Sc(h)edi[a haec] vo[catast a] g[r]ae[co com]o[edia] 
[P]oeta ha[nc] noster f[ecit] V[idularia]m. 

Now comes the interesting part. Zyedia as a comedy-title is attested but for 
one Greek poet, and that poet is Diphilus. The Etymologicum Magnum has 
preserved one verse of the play (cf. A. Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Grae- 
corum, I, p. 456; IV, p. 410; V, p. cccviii). The appended apographon of 
the page in question of the Ambrosianus is a marvel of painstaking accuracy. 
The discovery itself is one which will interest all Plautine scholars. The labor 
which it has cost will probably be appreciated by few. If Prof. Studemund . ° 
could live always, with his keen vision unimpaired, we might hope for many 
palimpsests to yield us such surprises. Meantime we should be only too grateful 
if the punctilious ‘ Thensaurochrysonicocrypsides’ would vouchsafe us at once 
his apographon of the Ambrosian palimpsest, and give us the fruits of his future 
vacations in Milan in the form of addenda or corrigenda. 


MINTON WARREN, 


Altfranzésische Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Dr. WENDELIN FORSTER. 
Dritter Band. Heilbronn: Henninger. 
Three volumes of this important collection have already appeared, viz. Vol. 


I, Chardry’s Josaphaz, Set Dormanz und Petit Plet, an Anglo-Norman poem 
of the XIII century, edited by J. Koch; Vol. II, Karls des Grossen Reise nach 
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Jerusalem und Constantinopel, an Old French poem of the XI century, edited 
by Prof. Edward Koschwitz of Greifswald ; Vol. IV, Lothringischer Psalter, an 
Old French translation of the XIV century, edited by the late, much lamented 
Friedrich Apfelstedt. We have here before us the third volume of the series, 
Octavian, altfranzésischer Roman, nach der Oxforder Handschrift, Bodl. Hatton 
100 (Herausgegeben von Prof. Karl Vollmdller) of the University of Gottingen. 

This Bodleian codex is in small octavo form, contains 108 leaves, and both 
from the language and from historic references found in it must be assigned to 
the epoch in the thirteenth century when Jerusalem was in possession of the 
Christians, that is, between 1229 and 1244. Ina portion of the MS published 
in England as far back as 1809—(J. J. Conybeare: The romance of Octavian, 
Emperor of Rome, abridged from a MS of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1809)— 
the editor attempted to show that the author was an Anglo-Norman and that 
the poem was written in England, but according to the investigation of the 
language carried out in the present edition there can no longer be any doubt 
about its being originally a Picard production, with certain variations of form 
that have naturally crept into it through copyists. The author is not known, 
but the poem as we have it here is the work of an Anglo-Norman copyist, who 
has mixed up Norman with Picard forms, in such a way, however, that the 
original dialect is easily recognizable. It is composed in regular eight-syllable 
verse, which has been frequently tampered with by the copyist, who has seen 
fit sometimes to increase, sometimes to cut short the legitimate number of 
syllables. 

There is a chanson de geste, Florent et Octavien, belonging to the fourteenth 
century, and yet unpublished, and of which three MSS exist in the National 
Library at Paris. With this later treatment of the same subject Prof. Vollméller 
compares the Oxford text and finds them to agree in all essential points up to 
near the close of the latter, which rapidly comes to an end, while the chanson 
goes on, according to the style of that time, and brings in all sorts of extraneous 
matter connected with secondary personages, repetitions, long drawn-out tales, 
etc.,etc. From this striking agreement in the main line of the story the editor 
concludes that both documents are based upon an old chanson de geste, prob- 
ably belonging to the twelfth century, and which is more faithfully reproduced 
in the Octavian, published here, than in the later chanson of the fourteenth 
century. Extensive extracts from the latter are to be found in the Histoire 
littéraire de la France, Vol. XXVI, p. 334 et seq. (1873), where our present text 
is simply mentioned as “ quatri¢éme manuscrit de Florent et Octavian.” 

Dr. Sarrazin of Marburg is now at work on an edition of the middle-English 
Octavian poem, in which he will discuss its relation to the French version. 
This will be likely to throw much light on the origin of the different sets of 
MSS of this favorite theme of the middle ages, and thus be of great interest to 
scholars of the Romance field, besides furnishing them with more material for 
the study of the close linguistic relations of the English and Normanized version 


before us. A.M. E. 
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GERMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift fir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausgegeben 
von Karl Bartsch. Wien, 1882. 


Soon after the publication of P. Erasmus Miiller’s Sagabibliothek, it was 
admitted by most scholars that the Thidrekssaga was indebted to a mixing of 
several sagas for its origin, some of them but loosely joined to the central 
figure, Thidrek of Bern, and in this respect none more so than the story of the 
jarls Iron and Apollonius, 

Friedrich Neumann now opens the first number with an article in which he 
proposes to show that this story consists of two separate sagas blended into 
one in the Thidrekssaga. Furthermore, to reproduce as nearly as possible 
according to context their original form, trace the connection of the Apol- 
loniussaga with the Kudrunsaga and explain the origin of chapters 245-75 in 
the Thidrekssaga. The article brings to bear a good deal of the light of 
common sense upon the subject, and the conclusions arrived at by Neumann, 
we think, are sound. The separate sagas of Iron and Apollonius were rather 
unskillfully united by the writer of chapters 245-75. The two jarls were made 
brothers, and to connect them with the heroes of the Thidrekssaga the names 
of Attila, Dietrich, Ermanrich and others were arbitrarily introduced. As 
_ regards the points of similarity between the Apolloniussaga and the Kudrun, 
we must confess that they are often as striking as are found in other sagas 
quoted by editors of the Kudrun, “und selbst wenn wir bei dem Mihlenhoff- 
schen Kudrun text schworen sollten,” which we do not, having always looked 
upon this reading as an anthology of ‘Aventiuren’ from the epic which, accord- 
ing to the taste of Muhlenhoff, were the most beautiful. 


C. Marold continues his article “ Kritische Untersuchungen tiber den Einfluss 
des Latein. auf die Gothische Bibel tibersetzung (cf. American Journal of Philo- 
logy, Vol. II, 7), and C, Mogk prints eleven fragments of one of the many 
versions belonging to Rudolf v. Ems’ “ Weltchronik.” The original leaves 
_ (twelve) are in the Royal Library in Kopenhagen, and according to Edzardi 

were found attached to the covers of some law books in 1862 by assistant libra- 
rian Weeke, They seem to have been written about 1300, and represent a new 
phase of that favorite work of the middle ages. 


Fedor Bech in a brief paper draws attention to a verb dougen, tougen, occur- 
ring with Middle German writers. The places where it is found are either not 
mentioned by Lexer in his M. H. G. Worterbuch, or, following W. Grimm’s 
and Pfeiffer’s explanation of the word, placed with the wrong verb. Earliest 
and most frequently it is found in writings that originated in the west of 
Middle Germany. 

Ich dougen des scharpfen swerdes slach (25, 7) 
Owé wat wir dougen (29, 6).—arienlegenden, ed. W. Grimm. 
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Grimm in a note says dougen = verborgen tragen, verheimlichen, and Lexer 
accordingly places it under éougen = verheimlichen, with which it has nothing 
to do, but evidently belongs to the Low German dégen = leiden, erdulden (ef. 
Schiller-Libben, M. N. D. Worterbuch, I 532). Pfeiffer in his glossary to 
Nicolaus v. Jeroschin (east of Middle Germany) identified dougen with douwen 
= verdauen, and Lexer notes dougen as a secondary form of déuwen, Vol. I, 455 
(cf. Weinhold Gramm. $206, Miiller-Zarncke M. H. D. Worterbuch, I 3862, 
Schade Altd. Woérterbuch, p. 97). On p. 1480, Vol. II, Lexer only has the 
noun foufe asastf. In the ‘“ Wartburgkrieg,” 116, 6 ed. Simrock, occurs mit der 
toufen,and in the “ Parzival,” 43, 6, starber dne toufen sit (cf. Lexer Nachtrige, 
375, toufen stn.). Bech suggests a nominative toufene, loufen, as a secondary 
form of ‘oufe (cf. Grimm Gram. 2,171, Weinhold Gram. § 256). 


Vernaleken furnishes a parallel to Grimm’s fable ‘‘ Das wasser des Lebens.” 
This version of the ancient and popular myth which he gathered in the Schrat- 
tenthal in Lower Austria differs in the main but little from Grimm’s story. 


Reinhold Bechstein reviews Alwin Schultz’s work “‘ Das héfische Leben zur 
Zeit der Minnesinger,” I Vol., Leipzig, 1879. In the course of his eulogy on 
the book he says that he cannot help being in a measure vexed that an art 
historian should have taken the initiative ina matter which so entirely belongs 
to philology. But when he looks about among his fellow-philologists he can 
not find one—Weinhold excepted—who would be able to write a book like 
this one. This is a lamentable fact in the midst of a science that otherwise 
does such good work. “Thus it cannot remain,” he exclaims, “ Wir miissen 
den realien fortan einen grésseren einfluss einrdumen. Die realien miissen 
unsere kritischen und hermeneutischen, selbst unsere grammatischen studien 
durchdringen und befruchten, sonst bleiben wir im leblosen krame stecken.” 


The Book Notices of the first number close with favorable criticisms by K. J. 
Schréer and Felix Liebrecht of Amelie Sohr’s book “ Heinrich Riickert in 
seinem Leben und Wirken,” Weimar, 1880, and Eva Wigstriém’s (Ave) Folk- 
digtning, samlad och upptecknad i Skane, Kébenhavn, 1880. 


The Miscellany contains a rather spirited reply from G. Milchsack to Anton 
Schénbach’s adverse criticism (Anzeiger f. d. Alt. 7, 1881) of M.’s edition of 
the Heidelberg Passion play and two fragments (Passional and Konrad’s Tro- 
janerkrieg) by Bartsch. | 


R. Springer contributes the first article of the second number “ Die legende 
vom Judenknaben.” Of the popular legend of the Jewish boy who, with his 
Christian playmates, goes to communion and is punished for it by his father 
by being thrown into the flames, but saved from death by the Virgin, we 
possess not less than § Greek, 14 Latin and 8 French texts (cf. Bibliotheca 
normannica, ed. Suchier, Vol. II, Halle, 1879). Besides the versions in Spanish, 
Arabic, etc., we have two in German, “ Das Jiidel,” published by Hahn (poems 
of the 12th and 13th centuries) and Miihlenhoff (Altdeutsche Sprachproben), 
and “ Der Judenknabe,” printed by F. Pfeiffer (Marienlegenden), which differ 
materially in the treatment of the legend from that in the other languages. 
Sprenger gives a critical text of the “ Jiidel,” places it with the classic period 
of M. H. G., the 12th century (cf. Wackernagel Lit., p. 205), and makes Konrad 
v. Heimesfurt the ‘author. He considers it the older version upon which the 
younger “ Der Judenknabe” was partly based. 


REPORTS. 


From Sprenger’s text: 


hende winden unde klagen 

unt weinen was da wider strit 

unz nahen ze compléte zit 
331. daz man da éave/¢e in der stat. 


we note the following correction for Miller-Zarncke M. H. D. Worterbuch, 
Lexer Handworterbuch, and Weigand Deutsches Wérterbuch. Miiller, Vol. III, 
19 tavelen swv. = tafel halten, speisen (quotes v. 331 above). Lexer, II, 1410 
has additional explanations of the word, among them “durch Anschlagen an 
eine hélzerne Tafel ein Zeichen geben (statt des Lautens),” cf. 4évern, Schmeller, 
1587. This meaning should be taken in v. 331. On holy Friday no bell is 
rung in Catholic countries, but the sign to begin service is given by knocking 
on a wooden tablet. Zafe/n = speisen is New-German, emend. Weigand 
II? 871. 

F. Pfaff supplies a Middle German fragment (240 verses in the city archives, 
Frankfurt a. M.) of Reinbot’s Georg, to which Bartsch adds a list of the known 
MSS of that poem, and K. G. Andresen sends an almost exhaustive list of 
family names derived from diet, thiuda, 


Fedor Bech “ Zum Wortschatz des Chemnitzer Urkundenbuchs.” From the 
large collection of words we note Grimm, D. W., II 426 drueling = frischling, 
wie es in den Brill (= wiese) getrieben wird; Sanders, D. W., I 228 drueling 
from druch = sumpf; Bech connects it with drahen, Low German drojen (Schil- 
ler-Liibben, I 4274). Bechen swin, i.e. das zu Speck und Schinken bestimmte 
Schwein, incorrectly printed in Lexer’s Handwirterbuch deckenswin and trans- 
lated by dackerschwein (Nachtrage, 46), cf. dachen in Lexer. Derjenige, pronoun, 
according to Grimm and Weigand not before the 16th century; Bech finds it 
in the 15th. Durchaus, adverb, Grimm, Wérterbuch, II 1583, not before the 
16th century; Bech quotes it from the 15th. Hern, Grimm in W. III 52 says 
“es ist ein unverstand schon dem nominativ ein obliques # (h)ehrn, (h)ehren 
beizusetzen wie Biirger thut: 


hierauf sprang (h)ehven Loth herbei 
mit brausen und mit schnarchen.” 


Bech shows this usage in documents of the 15th century (cf. Sanders, I 3442). 
B. continues with two minor communications “Vom Eichhorn als Wildpret,” 
and “ Das wort éinme.” The first article furnishes Alwin Schulz, the writer of 
“Das héfische leben zur zeit der Minnesanger,”’ with more material to enlarge 
in the next edition of his work, the list of the different kinds of game used at 
the table of prince and knight during the middle ages, The second communi- 
cation maintains his reading “vue = schlafe, instead of ¢dme = daumen, in F. 
Pfeiffer’s ““Arzneibiichern,” II 4, as defended by Sprenger. The Kornenburg 
fragment which Blass published in the Germania (26, 380) seems to confirm 
tinne as the proper word. 

Most mediaeval epics have received for years a close and scholarly attention. 


This attention, however, has not been uniformly spread over the whole field ; 
favorites like the Nibelunge nét and Kudrun have received more than their 
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fair share, other less conspicuous but perhaps as much in want of elucidation 
have certainly received less. It has struck us as remarkable, considering the 
connection of the Ortnit-Wolfdietrichsage with so many epics, how small a 
part of the work of philologists has been devoted to it. Friedrich Neumann 
in a paper, “ Die Entwickelung der Ortnitdichtung und der Ortnitsage,” con- 
tributes a searching analysis of the poem, which gives promise that the subject 
will be dealt with more frequently. He concludes that the Ortnit-Wolfdie- 
trichsage originated in the combining of two independent subjects, Ortnit the 
dragon-slayer being a different personage from Ortnit ‘‘ der Riuze” who sails 
beyond the sea. Soon after the taking of Tyrus in the year 1124 a new version 
appears that makes Suders the capital of the enemy,.and through the influence 
of the battles round Mons Tabor in 1217 a later poet substitutes Muntabiire 
for Suders, placing Alberich, heretofore of little import, as the central figure. 
The poet of our text mixes two versions, the older having Suders as the object 
of the expedition, the younger, Muntabfire. He tries to disguise the contra- 
dictions incident to this process, but does not succeed. 


F. Vetter sends some minor communications, and Bartsch pr nts five folksongs 
of the XV century. Y 


Felix Liebrecht pronounces favorably upon Les littératures populaires de 
toutes les nations: Tom 1. Littérature orale de la Haute Bretagne, par Paul 
Sébillot, Paris, 1881 ; and Hermann Fischer reviews H, Paul’s “Zur Nibelungen- 
frage,” Halle, 1877, reprinted in Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, Vol. III. 


A folksong of the time of the Thirty Years’ War « Gustav Adolf’s Tod,” 
sent by F. Pfaff, and a communication from Bartsch regarding the drat Aeydueva 
in the Nibelungen printed by B. Symons in his review in Literaturblatt No. 1, 
1882, of B.’s Nibelungen Worterbuch, close the second number. 


In an announcement of W. H. Carpenter’s “ Grundriss der neuislindischen 
Grammatik,” Leipzig, 1881, in the Literaturblatt fir germ. und roman. Philologie, 
1881, 2, Finnur Jonsson sharply criticised the glossary and reading matter 
accompanying the work (cf. Amer. Journal of Philology, II 5), and Byérn 
Magnussen Olsen now follows with an article, “ Zur neuislandischen Gram- 
matik,” first in third number, in which he violently attacks the “ Laut und 
Flexionslehre ” of Carpenter’s grammar. Olsen seems to us to have dealt with 
the book somewhat in a spirit of vevanche, “ Neben der allgemeinen (wissen- 
schaftlichen) habe ich auch eine besondere persénliche Aufforderung, gegen 
dieses werk einspruch zu erheben” (des Pudels kern ?). The book was written 
conjointly in Rykjavik, Iceland, by Olsen and Carpenter, but finally augmented 
and published in Germany by the latter. Olsen finds the ‘‘ Flexionslehre”— 
the outlines of which he furnished entirely—intentionally changed and inter- 
polated by awkward additions, and his communications were in many instances 
misunderstood or not understood at all by Carpenter. The sketch of the his- 
tory of the language in the introduction of the work O. pronounces “ aus ihrem 
zusammenhange losgerissene Literaturnotizen ” which the author mainly copied 
from Vigfusson’s Icelandic reader and Mdébius’ essay “ Uber die altnordische 
Sprache.” A “Lautlehre,” originally not intended for the work, was added by 
the author. It offers little of new matter, O. continues, but many errors, and 
as arule the author plagiarises Gislason and Wimmer, whom he, however, 
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often misunderstands. ‘Sehr zu bedauern ist, dass der erste versuch, eine 
wirkliche neuislandische Grammatik zu schreiben, so armlich ausgefallen ist.” 
But we pass from these personal compliments, That Carpenter’s book needs 
corrections is acknowledged, we presume, by himself, and for this an unbiased, 
disinterested criticism is wanted. Olsen does not give it to us. With the 
knowledge of the importance to philology of a grammar of the living Icelandic 
tongue so long existing, it seems odd that we should so recently have only our 
first book on the subject. 


Aminor communication from R. Sprenger, ‘Alber von Regensburg und die 
Eneide,” seems to establish the fact that Alber was acquainted with Veldecke’s 
Eneide and the description of hell in that epic. A comparison of quoted pas- 
sages from Alber’s Tundalus and the Eneide shows a remarkable resemblance. 
We note the expression “ Ein ovele nagebiir,” Eneide 3238; “Ein iibel 
nachgebire,” Kudrun, Strophe 650, 4. Sprenger thinks the Eneide probably 
prompted the saying in the Kudrun (cf. Martin, Kudrun). 


The only text heretofore known of the poem “ Wigamur” was the Wolfen- 
biittel MS of the end of the 16th century. Lately the Salzburg and Munich 
fragments were discov2i°1. F, Keinz prints the Munich text and assigns it to 
the middle of the 13th century, not long after the writing of the original. This 
completes the publication of the known Wigamur MSS. The Wolfenbiittel 
MS was published by Biisching in the Deutsche Gedichte des Mittelalters, 
and the Salzburg fragments by R. M. Werner in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Alterthum, XXIII roo, 


; 
Edzardi, in an article,‘ Fensalir und Vegtamskvi%a,” dissents from S. Bugge’s 
explanation of the word meyjar in the Vegtkv. 12, 5-8: 


hverjar ’ru paer meyjar, 
er at muni grata, etc, 


Bugge finds the key in the Homeric xovpa: dAiow yépovrog—the mermaids 
(meyjar) lament the death of Achilles—Baldur being Achilles. Edzardi dis- 
courages the tendency of explaining the northern sagas by Greek myths, as by 
such a process they are hardly ever reasoned out to any satisfactory issue. 
They may generally be interpreted much more simply from Germanic mythology. 
(We agree with E.) Edzardi makes meyjar to refer to Frigga’s eyes, and illus- 
trates this from the Wodan-Baldr myth. Corresponding to the passage in the 
Vegtkv. the Vsp. 34, 5 has: 
: “en Frigg um grét 
i Fensolum 
va Valhallar.” 


Bugge explains fensa/ir = meersile (hafsalir). Frigg i Fensolum = the nereide 
Thetis beneath the ocean. _Edzardi here fonsiders fen = teich, sumpf, and 
fensalir connected with the popular belief that certain swamps and ponds were 
the entrances to the abode of Holda (Frigga), the lower world. 


c. M. Blass prints “ Deutsche Randbemerkungen” of the 13th century, found 
with a Psalter at present in the city archives of Kornenburg, and Bartsch and 
F. Keinz supply similar matter from Erlangen and Munich libraries. 
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K. Nerger, “Zu Hartmann’s Iwein,” maintains that the reading of wy, 


3473, 74: 
“unz si in allenthalven streich 


darzuo si vil stille sweich,” 


as it is given by all MSS of that epic, might be left unaltered notwithstanding 
the weighty authorities that proposed emendation. Bennecke and Lachmann 
in their Iwein strike out the verses with the remark “ als unecht zu verwerfen,” 
Bechstein derives the word sweich from swichen = entweichen, and not from 
swigen = schweigen (cf. Amer. Journ. of Philology III 10, p. 255). The 
reasons for rejection or emendation were found in the counting of verses which 
gives to Iwein 272 X 30 verses, in the word sweich for sqweic, and in the ~ 
‘want of proper sense. The first reason has since been considered fallacious ; 
and as tothe second, Weinhold’s Allem. Gram. and Paul’s Untersuchungen 
have shown that a change of the stem g to ch in the auslaut was not an extra- 
ordinary occurrence with the countrymen of Hartmann. As regards the third 
reason for correcting the verses, Nerger would also leave them untouched, and 
gives the following explanation of Hartmann’s sweich. It is well known that 
there were two kinds of cures of disease by supernatural means. One—die 
weisse Zauberei—employed loud prayers and exhortations; the other—die 
Schwarze—of a demoniac origin, used mysterious signs and knew no stricter 
observance than absolute silence (vil stille swigen). The question what kind 
of “zauberei” was employed in curing Iwein is answered by passages in 
Hartmann’s Erec, vv. 5158-5241 (Feimurgan and the “tiuvel ir geselle”’). 


Bartsch furnishes “ Bruchstiicke von Konrads Trojanerkriege” (13th and 
15th century) and “ Kritische Glossen zu einem unkritischen texte.” This 
last paper answers Lichtenstein’s remarks in the Zeitsch. f. d. Alth. 26, 1, on 
the forthcoming edition of “ Eilhart” by Bartsch. (Four years ago Bartsch 
criticised Lichtenstein’s edition.) The worthy editor of the Germania seems 
to have taken, so to speak, an absolute measure of Lichtenstein, and is good 
enough to give him a “frank and full opinion” of his ability as a philologist 
and critic. He hopes, however, that before the appearance of his “ Eilhart” 
L. will have learned some more Grammar, metrik and critical method. 


Vernaleken sends three “Volksagen aus Oesterreich,” and R. Sprenger 
examines some verses of Konrad v. Fussesbrunnen’s “ Kindheit Iesu,”’ which 
he thinks are probably imitations of passages in Veldecke’s Eneide, Ulrich v. 
Zazikhofen’s Lanzelet and Gotfried’s Tristan. Ina note on v. 7180 in Hart- 
mann’s Erec, Sprenger suggests a different explanation of the word asenwinden, 
hasenwint, heretofore translated by ‘‘ Windhund z. Jagen der Hasen,” The 
connection with the other verses rather points to winden =a kind of weapon 
used in hunting hares, and this view seems to be supported by a passage from 
Gerhard v. Minden: 

“6k komet jegere al her getreket 
mit winden, panden und mit hunden.” 


Cf. Schiller-Liibben M. N. D. Wortb. V, 724. 


In a note on “ Hartmann’s 2 Bichlein,” Sprenger finds the verses 670, 71 
almost reproduced by Konrad Fussesbrunnen in his “ Kindheit Iesu” 1642. 
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From it he draws the inference that Hartmann, and not one of his later imita- 
tors, really was the writer of the “‘2 Bichlein.” The time which is assigned 
to the origin of Konrad’s poem contradicts the opinion which would place the 
authorship of the “2 Biichlein” to another and later writer. S. thinks the 
change of the word gezvant (v. 1681) to gelant (Lachmann) unnecessary, since 
the former perfectly suits the sense of the passage. 


Felix Liebrecht reviews the 3d Vol. of Eugéne Rolland’s Faune populaire de 
la France, Paris, 1881, and the Miscellany contains a contribution from A. 
Libben, “‘ Zum Sachsenspiegel,” in which he questions the assertion of Richard 
Schriéder (No. 9 Literaturblatt f. germ. u. roman. Philolog., 1880) “der text 
des Oldenburger Codex sei die niederdeutsche riicktibersetzung eines hoch- 
deutschen textes.” 


The fourth number opens with an article of Fedor Bech, “ Zu dem Pariser 
Tagezeiten,” in which he points out the passages in the work that were directly 
modeled after Frauenlob; and Edzardi has “ Kleine Beitrage zur Geschichte 
und Erklarung der Eddalieder.” In the 23d and 24th Vols. of the Germania 
the Gripisspa was treated by Edzardi. A further examination of the text has 
convinced him that in one place—Strophes 33-44 (Hilderbrand)—it is even 
more incomplete and perplexing than was generally supposed. E. prints the 
strophes in the order which he considers the original. 

E. Steffenhagen furnishes a “ Kieler Bruchstiick aus Berthold’s von Halle 
Demantin.” The writing proves it to be of the 14th century, and the context 
corresponds to the verses 1287-1438 of Bartsch’s complete edition. 

Ferdinand Vetter follows with some minor communications; and C. v. Her- 
denberg prints a paper MS of the rsth century, “ Die vier Temperamente.” 

A series of remarks and questions made by Otto Behagel, which, he says, 
were suggested to him by his edition of the “ Heliand,” will prove of great 
value for any future edition and the study of that work. 


R. Sprenger reads Erec, 2265: 


swaz aber im des gebrast 

(daz meinde daz er was da gast: 
sin lant was im verre), 

Artfis der herre 

gap im swaz er vor sprach. 


Meinen has here the meaning of to cause, Thus it is also used by K. v. Heimes- 
furt, “‘ Urstende,” 113, 41: 


“ daz er des érsten genas (mit dem tode fiirs erste verschont blieb) 
daz meinde deiz was spate.” 


A list of recent publications in the field of Germanic philology by the 
editor, Karl Bartsch; J. H. Gallée, of Utrecht; K. Gislason, of Kopenhagen ; 
K. F. Sodervall, of Lund, and an index to Vols. XXV-VII of the Germania, 


close the fourth number. 


C. F. RADDATZ. 
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HERMES. 1882. 
No. I. 


E. Fabricius, of Strassburg, writes The Building-contract of Delos, C, I, 
G. 2266. This inscription is one of those first published by Chandler in 1763, 
and is now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Recently there 
were found at Lebadea and Tegea important inscriptions dealing with kindred 
matters. Thus many new points of analogy have become available, and 
Fabricius has been prompted to ‘discuss the Delian inscription anew. The 
time of the inscription may be gathered from the form of the letters and from 
other data; Fabricius assigns it to the latter part of the third century B. C., 
when Delos enjoyed autonomy. ; 

The contract relates to the building of the floor of the temple of Apollo, 
The successful bidder for the contract, his bondsmen and the official witnesses 
to the contract are given, these latter being partly officials (the clerk of the 
council, the clerk of the /eporowwi and of the market-masters), and partly private 
persons. This contract is preceded by a general outline of the conditions of 
the contract fer se with appended legal points. Any unsuccessful bidder 
could bring a dixy Webdove against the actual contractor, 7. ¢. accuse him of 
malfeasance in the execution, fraud, etc. It seems that the compensation 
agreed upon was given to the contractor (épyévyc¢) in two instalments, ten per 
cent. being held back until the entire work was concluded. The commissioners, 
if they failed to make their payments on the date agreed upon, were bound to 
pay an ércgopd, and the contractor likewise had to pay a fine for any tardiness. 
In accepting the completed work the commissioners were aided by the 
Gpxitéxtwv who acted as their professional counsel and official expert. 


C. Galland discusses interpolations in Arcadius, a late grammarian who drew 
largely on Herodian. 


W. Dittenberger contributes notes on Greek noun-inflexion. The form 
imréng occurs in an Attic inscription of 394 B.C. This form D. believes to be 
the forerunner of imme, denying the claim that immje¢ or imméeg are the prior 
forms, and quoting analogous forms from inscriptions. 


Momnmsen discusses Die untergegangenen Ortschaften in Latium, basing his 
paper on Pliny, N. H. III 5, 68, 69. This list of communities mostly refers to 
places which lost their existence as civil corporations before the beginning of 
the imperial era; a few were razed by Sulla. Most of them were of the Prisci 
Latini, According to Mommsen, Pliny’s information came from the old Roman 
Annales, but not directly; probably he derived it through Varro’s Amtiguitates 
humanae. The list as edited by Mommsen includes Ameriola, Amitinum, 
Antemnae, Caenina, Cameria, Collatia, Corniculum, Crustumerium, Ficana, 
Medullium, Politorium, Pometium, Satricum, Scaptia, Tellena, Tifata. 


Hinrichs: The Episode of Chryseis in Homer. The author of this somewhat 
diffuse paper is of opinion that modern Homer-criticism is unduly barren, and 
his present effort is to relieve this unproductiveness. According to Hinrichs, 
the criticism of artistic and chronological points has run its complete course. 
Much, however, he thinks may still be done by verbal analysis. The return of 
Chryseis in A, according to Hinrichs, is the work of a wretched “ Flickmeister.” 
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This wooden person went to work in a manner worthy of a lazy and mechanical 
schoolboy; culling a phrase here and two words there, a couple of lines plun- 
dered from y, some phrases and general situations filched outright from the 
hymn to the Pythian Apollo, also from 8, 3,7, and from more than a dozen 
different books of the Iliad. Hinrichs professes himself a disciple of Lachmann. 
That critic, indeed, considered this episode as “sehr geschickt,” and “an sich 
yortrefllich,” but Lachmann left much laborious detail to later workers. The 
whole paper seems to the reporter nebulous and unsatisfactory. 


E. Petersen (Prague): Der Streit der Goetter (Athena and Poseidon) um 
Athen, discusses anew the St. Petersburg vase, and pronounces and explains 
his dissent from Robert's interpretation of it (Hermes, 1881, p. 60 sqq.). 


' C. Robert: Die angebliche Pyrrhosbiiste der Uffizien und die iconographi- 
schen Publicationen des 16ten Jahrhunderts. In this archaeological discussion 
Robert produces some interesting notes which throw considerable light upon 
the later renaissance in Italy. The enthusiastic desire to identify portrait 
busts, Hermae, etc., with great men of old led to much falsification of inscrip- 
tions on the part of connoisseurs, collectors, authors and publishers. ‘This 
became evident by inconsistency in successive publications of the same art- 
objects, by gross blunders of the falsifiers, and by covert admissions of authors 
and publishers. The Anthology very generally served as the source from which 
were drawn the epigrams put on bases. 


F. Blass: Neue Papyrus-fragmente im Aegyptischen Museum zu Berlin, B. 
publishes and comments upon the second of these Greek papyri found in the 
Fayim, It is exceedingly fragmentary ; the date is of the V century B.C. It con- 
tains four articles, all of which pertain to and explain the text of Demosthenes 
contra Aristocratem, ¢. g.on Miltokythes, the Spartan mora, 6 kdétwWev véuoc. 
Harpocration, as Blass shows by parallel quotation, contains the gist and often 
the words of these alphabetical scholia, but much more briefly abstracted. Blass 
makes some sensible suggestions as to the probable history and the successive 
abstraction and condensation of scholia, as in the present case. The probable 
fountainhead was a regular commentary rather than Atticist collections, 


Inthe Miscellen there occur notes by H. Giske, Zu den Chiliaden des Tzetzes; 
Th. Mommsen, Zu Ammian; A. Gemoll, Emendationen zu der Hyginischen 
Lagerbeschreibung; F. Gustafson, ad Ciceronis Tusculanas Disputationes 
conjecturae XII; Ed. Woelfflin, Satura Critica. 


No, II. 


P. Pulch, of Strassburg, prints an interesting study, Zu Eudocia, proving 
that the famous Violarium (’Iwvid) of the learned Byzantine Empress (flor. circa 
1070 A, D.) is really a compilation made by Constantinus Palaeopappa, a Cretan 
monk, who had been an inmate of a monastery on Mt, Athos. He and other 
Greek calligraphers and copyists of that time found generous employment at 
Paris in the time of Henry II, husband of Catherine of Medicis, and of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, also a distinguished patron of such men. The paper is 
an interesting contribution to the history of classic philology in the XVI 
century. [See A. J. P. III 489.] 
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R. Foerster (Kiel): Achilles and Polyxena, two unedited declamations of 
Choricius. Choricius was a noted professor of rhetoric and literature jp 
the age of Justinian.! The two pieces edited by Foerster are from a MS of 
the National Library of Madrid. Foerster edits the text with many emenda- 
tions; these, however, are generally very palpable, as the copyist of the MS 
appears to have been very ignorant of Greek. Each declamation is preceded 
by an hypothesis and Wewpia which betoken the practical teacher of rhetoric. 

Choricius appears to have been thoroughly imbued with Demosthenes, and 
he maintains very pure Atticism in construction and vocabulary ; a few phrases 
are direct reminiscences, ¢. g. p. 212, 1. 22 ovykexpotnuévog Ta Tod ToAEuOV (from 
Dem. XXIII 3). In poetical phrases he rarely indulges, ¢. g. gAdya rpucdyew, 
p. 212, 1.25; yhpaoce p. 231, 1. 30. Certain phrases are derived from 
Platonic and Aristotelian vocabulary, as wuyaywyeiv, ovAdoyizecdar. The 
argument is wrought out with great clearness and with as much earnestness as 
such a subject-matter would admit. Choricius exhibits an excellent faculty of 
psychological analysis, although this is sometimes brought forward too didacti- 
cally, not in the proper dramatic manner. 


I. Schmidt (Halle) discusses the MSS of Serenus Sammonicus. 


Gardthausen: Ursicinus and the Inscription of Dojan. This inscription 
(edited by Mommsen, C, I. L. III 6159) records a victory over the Goths; 
spelling and antiquarian detail point to the IV century A.D. Gardthausen in 
the present paper endeavors to specify dates and persons, assigning the inscrip- 
tion to Constantinus II, son of Constantine the Great. 


Vahlen: Varia; Exegetical notes on passages in Cicero, Ovid, Vergil, Seneca, 
Plautus. This distinguished successor of Haupt and Lachmann shows a strong 
vein of conservatism in his dealing with texts. He hesitates to leap from the 
notation of difficulty to the utterance of condemnation. He is careful to exhaust 
the ranges of parallel literature, and he often uses the mild remedy of a change 
in punctuation. His Latin, generally limpid and dispassionate, becomes some- 
what ruffled when dealing with that band of younger Ritschelians who are 
continuing their master’s edition of Plautus. He imputes to them violent and 
subjective practices and returns some of their strictures with interest. Schoell, 
in bracketing Plaut. Trucul. I 1, 60, had remarked of Vahlen “ novo igitur 
exemplo V. ostendit audaciorem esse neminem quam criticum iusto timidiorem.” 
To which V. replies “ Poteram respondere ut illa: &¢ cogéc. Sed nolo cavillari 
hominem quem auguror paullatim ultro desiturum mirari si multa quae ipsi 
nunc sunt certissima, ab aliis aut falsa habebuntur, aut dubia admodum.” On 
p- 268 V. says “admonemur, ne, si qua in veterum libris a nostra dicendi 
consuetudine abhorrent, ne veteribus quidem potuisse placere confidentius 
affirmemus.” Vahlen’s method while avoiding specious brilliancy would seem 
to be more apt to make thorough scholars, 


K. Lincke (Jena): Zur Xenophonkritik.. This elaborate and somewhat 
rambling paper sets forth the theory that many passages in Xenophon’s Anabasis 
are not late interpolations, but additions, probably, by the first editor or some 
one near to Xenophon. Of course there are additions of grosser and quite 


1See American Journal of Philology, I 79. 
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palpable sort, as the summaries at the beginning of books II, III, IV, V and 
VII, also the general summary of tribes and nations at the end of the Anabasis. 
In many of his bracketings, Lincke reaffirms the critical judgment of Cobet, 
Schenkel, Krueger and others. A typical addition of such early addition, 
according to L., is the note on Apollo and Marsyas, Anab. I 2,8. Here the 
style, too, serves L, as a handle for his condemnation, there being a series of 
monotonous, poorly connected data. L. also objects to the use of cogia for 
musical skill. Lincke’s paper may prove very handy for its presentation of a 
conspectus of doubtful or difficult passages in the Anabasis. At the same time 
one cannot help feeling that the critic cast around for more material after the 
facade of his critical stricture was completed. This is the impression produced 
by his strictures on III 4, 7 sqq. (Larisa and Mespila); where slight difficulties 
are stretched considerably, and where his comments on points of detail seem 
to have been biased in advance by his general theory. In conclusion, L. 
applies his theory of early additions to the Cynegeticus.! That book, according 
to Lincke, was not indeed written by Xenophon when a young man, but edited 
after his death by a young man with a young man’s additions, such as the 
heavy mythological embellishment of the preface, etc. 


The minor papers of this number are notes, by Hirzel on the Democritean 
Diotimos ; by P. Stengel on Libations of wine in connection with burnt offer- 
ings; by A. Piccolomini, De loco quodam vitae Euripidis; and Th. Kock, A 
reply to van Herwerden on Aristoph. Ran. 548. 


E. G. SIHLER. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. 1882. III 


and IV Heft. 


1, In continuation of Fligel’s account of ‘Abd al-ghani’s third and first 
journeys (Zeitschrift, 16, 651), J. Gildemeister gives extracts from his second 
journey, from Damascus to Jerusalem, made A, D. 1690. The interest of these 
travels lies in the geographical notices, and in the description of Moslem sacred 
places in and around Jerusalem, The author travelled in state, with a retinue 
of pupils, and was everywhere, as a great scholar, honorably received, and all 
means of obtaining information were placed at his disposal. His report gives 
acurious picture of the Moslem religious ideas of the day, which, however, seem 
not to differ greatly from what we now find in the East. With the Arabic 
devotion to names ‘Abd al-ghani begins his work with a list of the names of 
Jerusalem, eighteen in number, most of them from the Hebrew, with various 
distortions of form, as Babush for Yabus (Jebus), though this may be a scribal 
error, Perhaps the most valuable historical statement of the book is the account 
of the Haram (described by other Moslem pilgrims also), with its mosques, 
domes, and graves of the patriarchs, The existence of two rival graves of 
Moses occasions our traveller some embarrassment, but he takes refuge in the 
reflection that bodies are sometimes removed from one grave to another. The 
poetry scattered freely through the book Gildemeister pronounces to be gene- 
tally poor. 
1 See American Journal of Philology, III 199. 
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2. Professor Bacher’s article on “Abulwalid Ibn Janah and the modern 
Hebrew poetry,” cites a number of poetical quotations from Ibn Janah’s 


Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary, giving the names of.the poets (these are of two. 


classes, the liturgical or Paritanim or Piut-poets (7oi7ovc), and the non-liturgical), 
and illustrating the new forms and meanings of words which they employ. In 
this late poetry is found not only a considerable widening in the significations 
of biblical words, but also free departure from the masoretic rules of punctua. 
tion, and Abulwalid finds occasion to go into discussions like those of which the 
Arabic grammarians are so fond; thus there is a defence of D3 and 35) as 


stat. const. of 23 and 27}, and of the preposition N12), used instead of the 


fuller form "‘2)2. Among words used in non-biblical senses may be men- 
tioned }°" (found in Old Testament only in Job xli 4, in sense of “ grace, 
comeliness”’), which the Piut-poets employ in the sense ‘‘ discourse,” taking it 
from AMIN, first as “ prayer,” and then as speech in general. For another 
biblical hapaxlegomenon, NW (Ps. Ixviii 18), properly “repetition,” we find 
in the Paitanim the rendering that the King James English Version has 
adopted, “ angels,” which was, apparently, the generally accepted signification 
among the later Jews (so Saadia andthe Targum). The old versions all stumble 
at the word, twisting it in various ways, and the Jewish interpreters seem to 
have taken the signification “angels” by a simple /our de force from the con- 
text. Bacher accompanies his citations with instructive critical remarks and 
references to Jewish authorities. 


3. In reply to Dr. Nager’s article ( see the Journal II 7) Dr. First defends 
his interpretation of Azkara and Shem Hammephorash (“the distinctly pro- 
nounced tetragrammaton”) by an examination of various passages of the 
Talmud in which they occur, There is no doubt that the verb W™E (in Pael) 
is used in the sense of “ distinctly or expressly pronouncing the divine name,” 
and that the prohibition of such pronunciation extended only to the name 
mim. In regard to 7 DIN the question is whether it is used of other divine 
names than the tetragrammatan, to which Dr. First’s answer (well supported 
by citations) is that in later times when the designation Shem Hammephorash 
had been generally adopted, and the original signification of Azkava had been 
forgotten, the latter was used of the other divine names, which are included in the 
category “ cognomina.” 


4. Franz Praetorius expresses the opinion that the Safa alphabet contains at 
least 25 letters, instead of 23, as Halévy holds (Journ. As., VII series, vols. 10 
and 17), but thinks it impossible to speak with confidence on this point till the 
inscriptions have been more certainly deciphered. 


Book Notices. 1. Néldeke’s highly commendatory reviews of Socin’s Texts of 
modern Aramaic dialects from Urmia to Mosul, and of W. Wright’s edition of 
the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite are characterized by his usual richness of 
text-critical, grammatical, historical, and geographical remark, too detailed to 
be given here ; it may be mentioned that he prefers the spelling Orhii (later 
Urhai) to Wright’s Orhai or Urhai (Edessa), Having better material at his 
disposal, Wright has been able to produce a correcter edition of Joshua than 
. Martin, and so to make accessible the contents of this valuable chronicle, 
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whose date is given by Wright and Néldeke as A. D. 507. 2. Kautzsch gives 
adetailed statement of the contents of Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft (1881 and first number of 1882), article by article, with 
critical characterization of the positions of the various contributors. His ver- 
dict is in general favorable, but he expressesthe hope that the new Journal 
will not become merely the mouthpiece of one critical school (namely, that 
represented by Reuss, Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others), but will number 
among its contributors defenders of all existing tendencies. Among the most 
noteworthy of the articles which have up to this time appeared in the Zgit- 
schrift are Stade’s on Zech. ix-xiv, which prophecy he assigns to the Greek 
period, and Giesebrecht’s examination of the language of the Hexateuch in 
order to determine whether the linguistic phenomena permit or forbid the 
assignment of the Priest-Codex or Elohistic recension to the period B. C. 620- 
450. His lexicographical result (herein he continues Ryssel’s work) is as fol- 
lows: Of the characteristic words of the PC there are found in the literature 
up to B.C. 700 at most 28, of which 12 are in Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, Amos; 
while there are 58 in Jeremiah and Lamentations, 29 in Deuteronomy, 72 in 
the exilian Isaiah, 192 in Ezekiel, over 80 in Job and Proverbs, 229 in Esther, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, 1m in Judges, 6 in Samuel, 31 in Kings. ‘This 
striking result is entitled to careful attention from the opponents of the post- 
exilian date of the Elohist. 3. Nestle has notices of Hoffmann’s edition of the 
Syrian account of Julian the Apostate, and of Baethgen’s edition and transla- 
tion of the Syriac Grammar of Mar Elias of Tirhan. The latter is the only 
printed original East-Syrian grammar, and also the oldest surviving work that 
can make pretensions to the name of a Syriac grammar, its date being about 
A.D, 1000. 4. The Chinese grammar of Georg von der Gabelentz (Leipzig, 1881) 
is declared by Grube to be an epoch-making book. In ZDMG 32, 601 v. d. 
Gabelentz described what he thought to be the proper way of treating Chinese 
grammar, and his present work is intended to be an illustration of the prin- 
ciples there laid down, For the first time, says Grube, we here have the study 
of the Chinese language emancipated from the methods of the Latin grammars, 
and put on the basis of an examination of the facts themselves. The author 
calls in question (as Lepsius had already done in 1861) the original monosyl- 
labism of the Chinese tongue, and the reviewer adds that he himself has shown the 
impossibility of this supposed original monosyllabism bya comparison between 
the Chinese and the Tibetan and related languages, in his essay, Die sprach- 
geschichtliche Stellung des Chinesischen, Leipzig, 1881. 5. The contents of 
Ignatius Goldziher’s work on Islam (unfortunately written in Hungarian, 
Budapest, 1881) are described by Bacher as being “‘ rich and interesting.” The 
six chapters treat of: The religion of the desert and of Islam; The traditions 
of Islam; Saint-worship, and the remains of older religions; Buildings, in 
connection with the Muhammedan conception of the world; Muhammedan 
University life; Incorrect opinions respecting Islam. Goldziher takes the field 
against Sprenger and others, and maintains that Islam is not in any sense a 
development of the Arabian national thought, but is, on the contrary, a com- 
plete denial and reversal of all the habits and tendencies of the people. This 
is doubtless an exaggeration of one side of the phenomenon, but has its rights 
over against similar exaggerations of the other side. 
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At the request of the editors of the Zeitschrift, Dr. H. Guthe describes his 
work on the Siloam inscription, and gives a Hebrew transliteration, German 
translation, and commentary, with a photograph of his gypsum cast. The 
transliteration is as follows (the stars represent illegible letters, those in 
parenthesis-marks are not quite certain, those in square brackets are supplied): 


The translation of Professor E. Kautzsch, slightly modified by Guthe, is as 
follows: 1. “ The cut [is finished]. And this was the manner of the cut. While 
[they were] still [swinging] 2. the picks one toward the other, and while 
there were yet three cubits to [cut through], [there was heard] the voice of one 
who cal- 3. led to another, for there was a cleft (?) in the rock on (or from) 
the south [and on (or from) the north]. And on the day of the 4. cut the 
masons struck one toward the other, pick against pick, and there came 5. the 
water from the spring to the pool 1200 cubits, and two hun- 6. dred cubits 
was the height of the rock above the heads of the masons.” The readings of 
the photograph are in some cases nearly or quite illegible where Dr. Guthe 
expresses no doubt; in such cases he must have got his idea of the reading 
from the inscription itself, and failed to make a complete transfer on his cast, 
‘Nevertheless, we are under great obligation to him for the perseverance and 
skill which he has shown in procuring and publishing the cast. The only new 
.words in the inscription are 72P3 and M1, of which the former is clear (from 
aps “to pierce”). No satisfactory sense has been found for 771. Of known 
Semitic stems we could think only of “?, which in Hebrew signifies only “to 
boil, be proud,” but in Arabic means to “ increase, be over and above, remain,” 
whence the noun would signify “‘a remaining part, or an attached part,” which, 
however, yields no clear sense. Guthe and others assume the sense “cleft, 
‘fissure,” from what they think the necessity of the connection, but there seems 
to be no etymological basis for this signification, and it must remain at best 
doubtful. The grounds for the assumption of the bracketed words will appear 
from the connection. The letters of the inscription are nearly identical in 
form with those of the Mesha-stone (gth century B. C.) except the Aleph, which 
is like the Aleph of the Eshmunazar-inscription (4th century B.C.). Froma 
comparison with II Chron. xxxii 30, Guthe (regarding Isa. viii 6 as not 
decisive) assigns the tunnel and the inscription to the time of Hezekiah, latter 
part of 8th century B, C. 

Other articles in this number are: On the Manava-Grhya-Siitra, by P. v. 
Bradke, proof that the Manava belongs to the Maitrayani-Cakha, with remark 
that the transition from the Vedic prose to the classic metrical prose was made 
through the epic poetry; Extract from the poems of the Tatar sage Nasir 
Chusran, by Prof. Dr. Hermann Ethé; Specimens from various Indian poets, 
by Theodor Aufrecht; On the Ashi-Yasht of the Avesta, by Chr. Bartholomae; 
On Avestan text-criticism, by F. Spiegel; Avestan studies, by C. de Harlez; 
and several short articles, C. H. Toy. 
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JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 1882. 
No. 2. August-September (No, 1 contains the Annual Report, by Renan). 

1. Senart continues his studies of the inscriptions of Piyadasi (see the Journal, 
No. 7). 


2. The Sanskrit inscriptions, collected in Camboge by M. Aymonier, Rep- 
resentative of the French Protectorate, and sent by him to the Asiatic Society 
at Paris, were submitted for examination to a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Barth, Bergaigne and Senart, who give a detailed report of the contents, and 
warmly commend Aymonier’s work. Bergaigne points out the evidence 
furnished by the inscriptions of the missionary activity of Brahmanism, which, 
indeed, prepared the way for Buddhism ; Brahmanism, says Barth elsewhere, 
failed to penetrate anterior Asia not from lack of the proselyting spirit, but by 
reason of the barriers opposed to its progress by more compact religions, 
vigorous political organizations, and national culture superior to its own, 
Barth adds annotated translations of two of the inscriptions (see the Journal, 
No. 11). 


3. M. Arthur Amiaud gives an improved translation of the non-Semitic 
inscription of Hammurabi (Cuneiform Ins. of West. Asia, 4, 15, 1) for the 
purpose of putting alongside of it an Assyrian translation which he has taken 
almost wholly from the Semitic inscriptions of the same king Hammurabi, and 
showing the striking correspondence that exists between the composition of 
the former and that of the latter. He declares that there is a similar corres- 
pondence in all the non-Semitic inscriptions of the five first plates of the W. 
A.I, Heconcludes that if the authors of the inscriptions wrote in two different 
languages, it seems at least that they thought in only one. He says nothing 
further on this point, but apparently reserves his more explicit statement for 
another article. 


Book Notices. There are highly commendatory notices of Jaschke’s Tibetan- 
English Dictionary (London, 1881) by Feer, and of de Harlez’s Pehlvi Manual 
(Paris, 1880) by de Dillon. Siouffi, French vice-consul at Mosul, communicates 
some very curious creation-legends of the Yezidis, together with an account of, 
their present customs, 


No. 3 of the Journal, containing the index to the Seventh Series, has not yet 
appeared, 


1883. No. 1, January (beginning of the Eighth Series). 

1. Maspero gives text and translation of the love-songs of the Turin papyrus, 
and the papyrus Harris 500, and points out certain resemblances between them 
and the Old Testament Song of Songs. 


2. Clément Huart, Interpreter of the French Embassy at Constantinople, 
gives a long list of Arabic words and expressions peculiar to the Damascus 
dialect, supplementing the Arabic-French dictionary of Cuche, and Dozy’s 
Supplement to Arabic dictionaries. The strange forms ’arjini, warjini, farjini, 
all meaning “ cause me to see,” he derives from the ordinary stem 7a’é “ to see,” 
in which the middle radical Alif has been changed into /, with prefixing of the 
conjunctions wa and fa, 


C. H. Toy. 
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MNEMOSYNE, Vol X, Part III. 

The first article (pp. 225-38) of this number is by Cobet, containing criti. 
cisms on Appian, de bellis civilibus. He places first in parallel columns a pas- 
sage which occurs substantially in the same terms in IV 58 and III 57; “hunc 
locum ex nescio quo historico descriptum quum semel Appianus apposuisset 
eius rei immemor eundem iterum in rem suam convertit.” Cobet shows that 
errors have been introduced into the later quotation which do not occur in the 
earlier. V 92, 28: émevéer dAKdow éniBhoag é¢ repawin, 
“ Debebat é7f:Bdoag scribere et étéByoa Homero et Herodoto relinquere. Sed 
apud sequiores neque in quoquam erat 6 vov¢ 6 
V 101, 4: Toi¢ tHv vavrnyoupévwv Kaicapi vedv ola ’ASANQS 
“ ecquid absurdius est quam ut apud iocosum 
poétam in rebus manifesto absurdis ludentem : /e éonnerre en silence Par des éclairs 
obscurs annongait sa présence? Exime duas literulas et erit “A®NQ,! quod Appianus 
passim usurpat pro repente, necopinato.” IV 94,33: post caedem Caesaris airixa 
elvat, mio xdvtog 62 abtov¢ ’"Avtwviov Ka? GTAPagiac. “ Senatus inter- 
fectoribus Caesaris praemia decernere volebat, sed retinuit eos Antonius. 
Retinuit autem xa? iréxpiow arapagiag, Quid tandem est arapa- 
§ia¢? Nihil prorsus. Interpres: sed revocati ab co consilio patres per Antonium 
astute dissimulantem quas excitaturus esset turbas, Vides interpretem quoque 
astute dissimulare se ea verba non intelligere.? Lenissima emendatio claram 
lucem afferet. Rescribe iméxpiow allpagiag. est iustitium quum 
neque cum populo neque cum patribus quidquam recte agi posset eoque prae- 
textu usus Antonius prohibuit quo minus patres quidquam decernerent.” He 
shows however that Appian’s usual word for zzstitium is apyiac: iustitium indicere 
= dpyiac mpoypddew: tustitium remittere = apyiac avaipeiv or Bacrdlerv, Cobet 
closes these notes with some general remarks on the style of Appian. “ Utitur 
Appianus oratione simplici et incomta et perspicua adintelligendum. Totusin 
rebus verba eadem de iisdem solet ponere inops magis quam copiosus et minime 
sectatur T#v KaAAcérevav multorum naufragiis infamem scopulum . . . Non vitat 
vitiosam vulgi ovv#@evav et horum fere incuriosus ac negligens nonnumquam in 
mirificos errores se induit. Auxerat, ut eruditi omnes, dicendi copiam assidua 
lectione Veterum, et saepe pellucet Thucydidis dictio, saepe Demosthenis, 
saepissime omnium Herodotea. Non putide haec et pueriliter imitatur sed 
quae longo usu imbiberat utitur pro suis.” This statement is supported by 
many citations which establish each point; and he says at the end: ‘‘ Complura 
alia de genere hoc ex Herodoti et Appiani comparatione colligi possunt, quam 
rem iuniorum ingenio et industriae commendo.” 


On page 239, with the heading ‘ AAIANOHTA Latina et Gallica,’ Cobet gives 


1 The mistake would be mediated by the late and rare form A®NOQS.—B. L. G. 

2 The passage occurs in a speech of Cassius where he narrates the events that followed upon 
Caesar’s death. For my part, I cannot see the difficulty of cad’ iméxpioww arapagias in view of 
Plutarch’s words (Vit. Anton. c. 14): Tis BovAjs Aaumpdratos 
Soxdv Kai mpdymace SveKoAias Exover Kai Tapaxas ov T as 
Truxovaas eudpovéctara Kai A. pretended to be opposed to all 
agitation, Besides, how can be used as equivalent to oxjyus or 2—B. L. G. 
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M. Bréal’s interpretation ‘antiquissimae, ut perhibent, inscriptionis,’ cited in 
this Journal, Vol. III, p. 107; and exclaims: “& Zed Aerrérnroc 
rov gpevov, Quam suaviter in sinu ridebit scurra Romanus, qui hanc nugato- 
riam inscriptionem ioci causa de suo commentus est.” For Cobet’s own view 
of it see p. 246 of the same volume, 


The next article (pp. 240-46) is by J. Van Der Vliet, on passages in the 
letters of Seneca. His suggestions are often ingenious and probable; but 
some of the changes proposed have been already adopted by the Editors; 
e.g. that on Ep. 50, §2. 


Next, K. G. P. Schwartz (pp. 247-50) gives notes ‘ad Platonem et Lucianum.’ 
The only passage of Plato touched upon is Phaed. 62a, which he proposes to 
emend by inserting the spaced words: Kal obdérore tuyyavet TH 
kat TdAAa, bre Kal BEATLOV Ov Te Kal olg BEATLOV TeOvdvae 7 
tiv. This would suit the sense very well, but is unnecessary if we understand 
the preceding rovro to mean 76 elvat avrov éavtdv and 
not with M. Schwartz simply 7d airév éavrdv aroxtivvbvat, 

We have then emendations proposed for some thirty passages of Lucian. 
Only one can be quoted. “ Bis Accusatus c. 3, Tooabtac édAnve dikag pvAdrroury 
+. kal Tac Kai réxvac avOpdrove Evvéotyoar. 
Sine dubio corrigendum rtai¢ réxvac. Notissima locutio est dixy 
pot ouviorarar Teva,” 


Cobet next (pp. 251-57) contributes some notes on Galen. He illustrates the 
condition of his MSS by comparing quotations made by Galen from Hadt. II 
36and Ar. Av. 471 with the texts as they appear in our editions, Galen’s own rule 
as tostyle is quoted; VI, p. 579: éy® pév ody ob Expyoduny ol viv 
ypavrat, BEATLOV Hyobuevog eivas Ta Tpdypata Tov 
‘“Athenienses Galeni aetate utebantur Tov ovvy- 
. . . sed in tali re addi non solet, quia omnes sciebant 
non nisi de vetere lingua Attica usurpari.” A passage in VII,p. 291, is quoted 
to justify the substitution of xady¢ayia¢g for xat yvuvaciwy in Ar. Nub. 417, 
“Absurdum est aréyee yuuvaciwv, in quo nulla inest luxuriae notio. Apud Dio- 
genem Laertium, ubi hic versus laudatur, pro yupvaciwy legitur adn¢aylac, quod 
unice verum esse et Aristophani reddendum ratio demonstrat et confirmat locus 
Galeni.” Several passages are quoted simply for their interest: ¢.g. VIII, p. 
148: rH ’Apyeyéver Te BiBAiov diddoxer uvhunc BeBAaupévyc 
drdcac pév tac aravrag dé Tove Bi 
od¢ iatpode éorovdakbrag Ta ovyypdupata Tavdpd¢ 
ebropjoat Tov BiBAiov mpoypnuévoc, VIII, p. 151: éywye kai viv KATA 
Tode tatpods év TH Kotvodoyia GAAGAwv 
kara tiva Adyov réde mpd ovveBobAevcay. “Optima haec erat et 
utilissima medicorum consuetudo, sed vitium est in verbis: kata ta¢ Tov voo- 
otvtwn éxcoxéperc, Interpres vertit ut debuit, inter visitandum aegros. Sed qui- 
cunque sentit haec coram aegrotantibus agi non potuisse rescribito MErda rac 
Tov voootyrwn éxvoxéperc.” “ Est operae pretium videre quam alto supercilio 
Graeci linguas barbarorum contemnerent. Paullo ante Galenus scribit (VIII, 
P. §85) édv gwvaic tov BapBapuv diaréktuv 
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modi est quod Julianus scribit de poetis trans Rhenum pag. 337¢: éeacdumy 
« Tove Tov ‘PHvov BapBdpoue dypia AéFer 
kpwypoig Tpaxv Bodvtwy dpvibwr ddovrac.” 


In the next article (pp. 258-89) Naber continues his Zurig~idea. In Ion. 54, 
he proposes OpcyxogbAaxa for xpvoogbAaxa, which he supports by comparing wy, 
315 and 414, explaining Opcyxd¢ to be ‘deauratum saeptum saxis structum quo, 
adytum templi circumclusum erat.’ In 304 he writes for 
asserting that in the Tragic dialect the rule of ordinary Attic speech must hold 
by which uiyvurac 6 TH obx avdpi, though he is aware that 
the distinction is unknown to Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar. In 506, oir’ ém 
kepkiow obte Adyoug gativ diov, he feels the difficulty that has troubled others, 
that Adyou expresses the time of gossip too vaguely to be properly contrasted 
with xepxiocv, ‘Quodnam praeterea tempus habent virgines, quod amicis con. 
fabulationibus dare possunt? Dum lavandria, uti arbitror, siccant ad solem. 
Vide modo Hippol. 125. Hinc conieci ob7’ xepxiow obre rAvvoic.’ In Helen. 
262, dyadua is objected to as unintelligible. ‘Solentne deorum 
signa éfaie@Ojvac? Cur? Quando? Quomodo?’! Then taking a hint from 
Plat. Sympos. 2154 where Alcibiades compares Socrates to one of those Sileni, 
of dixa durxbévreg paivovra: évdoBev aydApar’ Exovrec GeGv, he conjectures that 
Helen said 

el? dyady’, abbic 
alc eldoc avti tov Kadod *AaBov. 


‘Quid mirum, si Euripides incidit in eandem comparationem, in quam postea 
Plato? Quamquam Plato melius, nam turpis Silenus interdum Helenam intus 
celat, sed formosa Helena non celat Silenum.’ He further argues that dyadya 
means always a sculptured figure, not a picture. On Hel. 1590 he writes: 
‘ Nondum expedire potuerunt viri docti wAéwpev Nagiav * kédeve ob, Codex 
habet agiay, cui superscriptum va, unde Nafiav in Aldinam fluxit. Scribit Her- 
mannus Paleius ti viv rAéwuev Navriiav, Badhamus sed haec des- 
perantium sunt conamina. Emendandum: rAéwpev * xédeve ob, Tan- 
tulum vitium omnes latuisse! Nec potero fortasse excitare locum ubi hoc 
ipsum legitur defcdv xeAebecy, sed quum Aristophanes dixerit : KeAebere 10 
dévdpov gaiverac, nihil est cur dubitemus an recte dicatur def:dv xeAebev, In 
writing on the Bacchae he speaks of the edition of Wecklein as very useful to 
him ‘unde praeterea in mea librorum penuria cognoscere potui quid viri docti 
ad hanc tragoediam explanandam attulissent.? Among other books Wecklein 
refers to a dissertation by Middendorf, ‘ qui in observationibus ad hanc fabulam 
sex paginis refutavit- quae Boeckhius, quo erat ingenii acumine, persecutus 
fuerat per paginas triginta,’ in regard to the question whether the younger 
Euripides had any hand in bringing about the existing condition of this play. 
‘Equidem Middendorfio careo uti et aliis quam plurimis, quos minime con- 
temno, sed quos comparare mihi non potui, quia bibliotheca Amstelodamensis 
libris Latinis et Graecis haud ita opipare instructa est, neque sacculus meus 
sufficit ad omnia. Leidensis bibliotheca mihi quaedam commodavit: etiam 
Herwerdeno nonnulla debeo; sed Middendorfius in hanc urbem palorum et 


1 Has the critic forgotten Kallimachos, Lavacr. Palladis,13? See Miiller, Archaeol. der 
Kunst, p. 69.—B. L. G. 
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paludum nondum advolavit.’ Naber’s observations on this play and on the Iph. 
T., Iph. Aul. and Cyclops are always entertaining and sometimes helpful. But 
he is occasionally very perverse. On Bacch. 259: uf éfep- 
poero | kabijo’ av év Bax déomog péoasc, he says ‘ praefero optativum dv, 
Sederes, non sedisses ;’ and he argues, Bacch. 1065, that for xariyev, jyev, qyev ei¢ 
pédav rédov we should read katijyev 


The next article (pp. 290-94) contains Platonic notes by Dr. Badham, chiefly 
on the Philebus; but none of them are available for this notice. 


J. J. Cornelissen (pp. 295-300) follows with notes on Petronius. One or two 
of them may be quoted. §4, ‘parentes obiurgatione digni sunt, qui nolunt liberos 
suos severa lege perficere. Legendum est producere, i. e. educare ut est apud 
Plaut. Asin. III ‘1, 40; Ter. Adelph. III 2, 16; Juvenal, Sat. 14, 228.’ §80, 
‘ fulminatus hac pronuntiatione, sic ut eram, sine gladio in lectulum decidi, et attu- 
lissem mihi damnatas [Buech. damnatus] manus, si non inimici victoriae invidis- 
sem, Absurde legitur sine gladio, nam neque si sine gladio in lectulum Encolpius 
decidisset, mortis sibi conciscendae consilium iniisset et supra narravit, post- 
quam Ascyltos gladium parricidali manu strinxerit, se idem fecisse; legendum 
igitur, sicut eram, stricto gladio, 


D. L. Van Stegeren follows (pp. 301-08) with Varia Critica, chiefly on Plutarch, 
In Plut. Cim, 13, ‘uév dpduov det tig anéxew Oadarrnc, Cobet 
rightly inserts juépac, comparing Dem. 19, 273. But immevog or immexdv 
didotnua was probably a recognized distance. Cf. Sol. 23: véuov éypayev brov 
pév gore Snudowov gpéap évric TobTw* Td dé diaornua 
cdpwr qv oradiwy, and this is confirmed by other quotations, Fault is found with 
Cobet, who has said “ ut enim in bello, sic in grammatica nihil contemni oportet, 
nec quisquam qui minuta haec spreverit, unquam facit in re critica operae pre- 
tium,” that he never applies crasis to 74 57Aa, If the passages in Aristophanes 
where the words are found contracted, and other analogical ones, do not estab- 
lish the rule, consider that the words ‘apud omnes Graecos in usu fuisse ob 
mapdyyeAua militare. Solent enim haec iussa et mapayyéAuata omni tempore 
et apud omnes populos per ipsam rei naturam esse et brevissima et maxime 
perspicua. Credasne igitur, ut hoc utar, in Anabasi VII 1, 22 in tumultu mili- 
tari ad Byzantium Xenophontem languida illa tapeyyvijoat, ta 
imo iussit, puto, Oéofe . ad arma apud ipsum Xenophontem est ei¢ 
irda, In Lysand, 2 Plutarch quotes Aristotle as peydAag 
&¢ THY Swxpdrove Kal TlAdtrwvog wal ‘Hpaxdgovc, ‘Quis unquam 
fando audivit Herculem, qui semper bibax et edax apud Aristophanem et in 
fine Euripidis Alcestidis ¢. g. exhibetur . .’. fuisse melancholicum . . . quis 
credat Plutarchum principem Graecorum heroum, qui Athenisadeo ut deus cole- 
batur, post Socratem et Platonem demum nominavisse ?’ He is confident that we 
Should read TlepixAéove, But the passage of Aristotle to which Plutarch refers 
(Probl. p. 953@ 27) leaves no doubt that ‘HpaxAéove is the right reading. For 
before naming rév torepov EumedoxAge TlAdtwv kat kat Erepor ovxvol 
Tav yvwpiuwr, Aristotle devotes several lines to the proof that the history of 
Herakles is an illustration of the rule that tavre¢ 6000 yeydvao dvdpec 


2A melancholy proof that van S. does not know what meAayxoAtkés meant. Greek meAayxo- 
Auxdés and Dutch zwaarmoedig, droefgeestig are not the same.—B. L. G. 
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J. J. Hartman (pp. 309-18) contributes more Zuripidea. These notes are 
chiefly on the Bacchae. A single specimen may be given. Bacch. 1070: 
Tlevbéa & idpboac | pebier did yepdv BAdornw’ Gre | arpéua, 
prAdcowr pi avaxairiceé vv, It is argued that a branch large enough to carry 
Pentheus could not have been called 4fo¢, and that since the verb dvayacritew 
‘de equo dicitur, iam nostro versu aliquid requiritur quod ad eam metaphoram 
ducat’; and therefore we must read éAativwv dywv 


Cobet (pp. 319-23) furnishes some notes on Longinus tepi ipoue. “IV 4,¢ 
libro Xenophontis affert: Gv aitov¢ (Lacedaemonios) 
kai avtév év "OMOAAMOIE Vetustissimum mendum est 
pro OAAAMOIY, id quod Longinum fugit. Rectissime dicitur 
ai év xépat, sed pupillae in oculis non possunt tapfévor appellari, 
Frigide et inficete Theopompus apud Longinum ita dixit: év d¢@aApoic Kédpac, 
ba wépvac, Exwv, Absurdum fuisset év d¢0aApoic Exywv, Dixit tamen sic 
Aretaeus Cappadox a Ruhnkenio laudatus: tdde mdoyer Gugw ta eidea Kai év 
Toiot rapbévog,’ 

Dr. Badham (p. 325) emends Thuc. VIII 102, 2 very happily by writing: 
BovAdpuevor éxrrdeioar é¢ tiv Kai Tov vaic pev év 
"ABbdw éxxaidexa EAabov tH aidridiy éxitAw, 
tag dé peta tov Mivddpov aya TH éw edbic 

The part concludes with miscellaneous notes by Cobet, chiefly on Lysias. 


Part IV. 


The first article (pp. 337-54) in this number contains emendations on the 
tenth book of Plato’s Laws. Many of the corrections proposed are violent, but 
perhaps not more so than is justified by the exceedingly corrupt state of the 
text, which only heroic remedies can cure. The writer has not consulted the 
convenience of his readers by quoting enough of the context in each case to 
render the proposed emendation intelligible without reference to the book 
itself ; and has not even added the sectional letter tothe page-number. Accord- 
ingly, one must read through the whole book, if one would appreciate the 
article ; and no part of it is really available for this notice. Two of the shorter 
passages may, however, be quoted, as specimens of the writer’s manner. “P. 
893: invocati eunt (sic) Di eici] tiv O agninos (ne 
quam aliam belluam invocem) editores !—éyépuevor d2 &¢ tevog 
érecoBaivaper Tov viv Adyov, Quaero Tov Exovrat; 
avtév supple igitur—(dv) éxduevor d¢ KTé.—Pro dopadéorata 
leg. P. 895¢: “ apriov dvduare Kai Adyw dixa datpotevov 
mpooayopetovrec tavtov by, Sic interpungas velim; quod cum feceris, ut ille de 
cucumi condiendo postremum praecepisse fertur, foras eiicito. Mox pro rd éavrd 
kiveiv lege et 6 expellendum.” 


The next article, pp. 35-85, contains critical notes on Aristophanes, by S. 
A. Naber. On the Acharnenses he proposes in 2 to read téyada for rétrapa, 
which cannot be explained satisfactorily, and is inconsistent with the subsequent 
enumeration. In 25 he writes mpdrov fbAov for mpdrov arguing 
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that we cannot suppose that the fifty tpvrdve¢ struggled with each other for 
the first bench, like Philocleon in Vespae go, since all had the mpoedpia alike ; 
“sed dum quisque properabat capessere sedem, turba oriebatur intrantium epi 
mpatov SbAov.” The acc. is found in the same sense in 692: yépovr’ aroAéoas 
avdpa kAepidpav, He interprets 994-9, reading tpooAa@eiv for mpoo- 
pareiv, of the simple employments of a country life which Dicaeopolis hopes 
he will again enjoy when peace is secured ; ‘vitem seret, ficum, olivam; nihil 
potest esse simplicius. Sed docti interpretes non satis sibi docti videntur, nisi 
doctam attulerint interpretationem. Sedulo quaerunt quis sit horum verborum 
duplex sensus. Nequitia, inquiunt, inest in allusione ad bpyxerc, idque ne oblivis- 
camur, etiam bis inculcant, cum poeta aumedidog dpyov et juepidoc dpxov appel- 
laverit . . . ne oliva quidem innocenter seri poterit . . . rursus in hoc versu 
obscoenitas latet. Toma locuta est.” 

On the Zguites, 230-4, he denies that the words justify the interpretation of 
the Schol. that ob« elyev mpoowreiov did Td Tove Kal 
Gédew phre oxnuatilery Tov KAéwvoc, It is merely an ironical 
jest of the poet. “ Qui histrio Cleonem agebat . . . ipso vultu totoque corporis 
habitu quam exactissime potuit referebat notam personam demagogi. Cleonem 
uno impetu omnes dum statim agnoscebant, erumpebant in cachinnos et plau- 
sum dabant. Demosthenes autem lepidissime negat, larvam satis esse similem, 
quam in illa comica partium distortione omnes videbant tam esse similem, ut 
ovum non ovo similius esse dicerent.” 3 

In Mudes, 50, not understanding épiwy mepiovoiac, he proposes to write oupar, 
épovpyiac, and quotes Columella to show that such ce//ae were apt to have a bad 
smell, “sed putidum est in tali re veterum testimoniis uti et cavendum est ne 
imitemur exemplum illius Hispani, qui docte et cum cura demonstravit, pueros 
apud Athenienses plorare solitos fuisse, quum vapularent.” On 417, olvov 7’ améyee 
kal youvaciwy Kai GAAwy avo#twv, he does not approve the substitution of 
adnpayiag for yuuvaciwv, though the line is quoted by Diog. La., perhaps from 
the second recension, with that reading (see p. 117), because “ non placere poterit, 
si quis reputaverit in reliqua fabula voracitatis non fieri mentionem ; nec tamen 
Herwerdenum sequar, qui ovyrooiwy rescripsit, nam nusquam video Socratem 
hilare convivium aversatum fuisse.” Since, however, we are told in 837 and Av. 
1554 that Socrates eschewed the bath, and in 992 and 1045 ff. the Aixazo¢ Adyog 
condemns the bath on the ground of its enervating tendency, he proposes that 
Badaveiwv should be read in this line. But Kock made the same suggestion in 
his ed. of 1862. On 541-2: ovdé rpeoBirne 6 Aéywr Tarn TH Baxtypig Tov 
Tapévr’ agaviCwv oxdupata, we have a long discussion as to the point of 
the reference to Eupolis; and then the suggestion is made that we should read 
Gppnr’ for rary 7H [where the is hard to dispose of] and garifwv for agavifwr : 
“id tantum incommode accidit quod ... verbum garifey nusquam in comoedia 
legitur.” On 583: Bpovr? éppdyn dv “Apuaroc is suggested, in 
allusion to the proverbial expression brav dotpdyy dv’ "Apyatoc, In 712, among 
the other sufferings inflicted on Strepsiades by of éx tov oxiumodog 
movrec, he mentions xai tiv éxrivovory, Naber proposes a 
substitution which was made by Brunck in Lysistr. 963. But he has not 
observed that in 719 Strepsiades describes the same affliction by the words 
gpobdn yv7x4, which, with the substitution of ~wA%, we can hardly suppose to 
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have been within the competence of his tormentors. In 1138, Strepsiades is 
indignant at the rigor of his stony-hearted creditors who will not recognize as 
wétpia Kai dixaa his proposals, & 7d te AdBye, Td 
Barod por, Td 8’ Gdec, Naber quotes the explanation of G. Hermann, “ qui Kockio 
imposuit.” “ d:AdyeAwe sit oportet qui ad tam frigidum iocum subridere possit, 
Emenda: 78 pév te vuvi wot AaB. Verbum non addam.” The creditors, how- 
ever, appear to have understood the matter as Hermann did; for we are told: 
ob gaciv more GAAG pe. 

On Vespae 16, Naber suggests édéxovv detdv é¢ tiv ayopdv dpav 
péyav for uéyav révv, as well as two other alterations of the passage which 
seem less probable. On 98, év Gipa Ajjuov xaddv, he shows that while there is 
abundant evidence that the Greeks inscribed the names of their favorites on 
walls and trees, there is none that they did so on doors; and accordingly he 
would write ¢:Atpe for Oipg; and if any one objects that such a confirmed cit 
as Philocleon would never go outside the walls where he could see the trees so 
“abused,” he endeavors to prove that there must have been trees in Athens 
itself in private grounds or public spaces. On 554, ebOi¢ mpoordvre éuPar- 
Aet wot THY yeip’ Tov Snuociwy KexAogviav, where éufdAAe occurs between 
two plural verbs, he objects to the éuPdAAovow of Hirschig, and the éufdAre 
poi tic of Meineke, and proposes mpoordy tig xeip’ tiv Kré, 
Some sixteen passages of the Pax, also, are commented on in this article. 


H. van Herwerden follows, pp. 386-99, with Conjecturae Epigraphicae on G. 
Kaibel’s Zpigrammata Graeca. Two short extracts may be made. “’Oooa: yap 


yuyxai 7’ EBiwoav, Licet hoc poetarum genus nihil non sibi 
permittere videatur, non tamen indicta causa singuli damnandi sunt, ut arbitror. 
Nempe qui in hoc epigrammate reliqua probe scripsit, huic tribuere nolim cum 
editore vocabulum pessimae notae ayafé¢ pro ed, et potius suppleverim cca 
yap [seuvoc dyvac 7’] éBiwcav.” “In Hadriani scriptoris epigrammate 
reperto apud Thespias vs.1: © mai togéra Kumpidoc Acyeing Kaibelius suspicatur 
Musarum sacris Thespias translatis Veneri Musarum et speciem et nominationem 
aliquam accessisse. Quod credat qui poterit. Mihi non persuasum est imper- 
atorem non dedisse yAvxeing.” 


The next article, pp. 400-13, is by Cobet, entitled Herodotea, He uses Stein’s 
text, 1869-71. The apparatus furnished by this editor for the three chief MSS, 
A of the roth century, B of the 11th, and R of the 14th, leaves nothing to be 
desired; and no other authorities are needed: “ caeteri codices omnes et quid- 
quid scripturarum ex iis congestum est citra damnum abiici possunt et vel in 
ignem coniici.” It is even matter of regret that Stein has reported all the 
variations he has. “In codicibus antiquissimis (id est saeculo IX, X et XI 
exaratis) ubique rd tapayeypappévov idra cernitur, in minus antiquis idem ubique 
omittitur. Hinc farrago discrepantium lectionum nullius pretii et momenti 
nascitur. In A B constanter ira additur, in R eadem constantia semper 
omittitur. Sexcenties annotatur A B, et similia passim... 
Apage has ineptias: et omnino omnes scribarum errores, “di de vera scriptura 
nulla est dubitatio, Constat inter omnes verbi épxouac imperfectum in Ionia 
esse jjia, jie, jicav, cum omnibus compositis. Nonne absurdum est igitur III 74 
pro #icay afferri ex libris: qucav, joav, lecav, inoav, et eigoav? aut 
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VI 46 pro tpoofie. scribi tpoofuer, mpooher, mpocein, et mpooetne?” Cobet then 
proceeds to discuss the merits of the three MSS and Stein’s judgment on them. 
“A et B duo vetustissimi tam fideliter inter se conspirant etiam in minutioribus 
cum perexigua tantum discrepantia, ut constet inter omnes dwos hos libros pro 
uno et codem haberi posse: ‘ tanta sunt inter 'se similitudine ut fere unius instar sint, 
nec tamen tanta ut alter ex altero descriptus videatur’ ut rectissime iudicat Stein. 
Miraberis autem in libris tam antiquis tam paucas bonas et veras scripturas 
reperiri.” The number of corrupt passages in which these MSS present the 
true reading is, by Stein’s admission, quite small. But their excellence, Stein 
says, consists in the fact “ guod uni ex omnibus interpolatorum temeritate fere vacui 
manserunt, quod quale sit infra apparebit.” As to the merits of R, the opinion 
of the earlier critics, which Stein confesses himself to have shared, was that 
they were very high. Stein has convinced himself now, however, that this MS 
has been greatly overrated: ‘ quidquid unus R offert id omne est aut correctum 
aut erratum.’ The merits of this corrector, however, are praised in such high 
terms by Stein that “de Valckenario aut Bentleio aut Porsono agi putes.” 
Cobet then proceeds to show how such different opinions can have been formed 
about the same codex. “ Derivatus est enim ex libro antiquo emendatissime 
scripto et longe longeque fideliore et certiore teste quam sunt A et B. Passim 
ille liber ipsam Herodoti manum solus servavit corruptam apud reliquos omnes, 
Ex illo codice fluxerunt per complures hominum aetates apographa permulta 
alia ex aliis propagata, quorum ultima ad nostram aetatem perdurarunt. . . Hi 
omnes in mendis et erroribus et lacunis ferme inter se conspirant. Optimum 
omnium et antiquius caeteris est Romanum exemplum.” Cobet then gives a 
long list of manifest errors in R where A and B have the true reading. “In 
antiquo libro unde R propagatus est, versus erant litterarum 15-18. Deprehendi 
id potest III 54, ubi in R sic scriptum est: o/.d2 émoméuevor éxreivovrec. Aakedate 
poviey pro: of dé Extecvov, ei vuv ol mapedvres Aakedatuovior, 
Erat autem in vetusto codice. OIAEEIII | SIOMENOIEKTEINON | ei pév vov 
oi rapedvt | TES AAKEAAIMONIQN, et scriba socors omisso versu tertio inepte 
coniunxit To show why, notwithstanding 
these many errors, he still regards R as “ unum omnium testem optimum,” he 
says “‘utar in eam rem comparatione: duo antiqui libri sunt veluti duo senes, 
homines frugi et graves sed rusticani et ingenii obtusioris. Contra Romanus 
adolescentis instar est, qui nobili loco natus et divitiis affluens liberius vivit 
vino et amori dans ludum, sed idem lepidus, urbanus, elegans, venustus homo. 
Is si forte temulentus est obdév tyté¢ loquitur, sed ubi se collegit et ad se rediit 
faceti ingenii est et iucundissimisermonis. Quem modo audivimus meras nugas 
deblaterantem, idem permagnum numerum optimarum lectionum solus servat, 
quae tantam habent évdpyevay, ut Stein ipse longe maximam earum partem ex 
solo R in textum receperit.” Cobet then gives some instances of this, only 
one of which can be here quoted. In VI 128, Clisthenes tested the suitors for 
the hand of Agariste in various ways: ye év ovveotin 
paro, Audi nunc Steinium: ‘ A: ovvorin Bredovius, thot iorihoeot L. 
Dindorf, ipse tentabam TH ovvotiqot éretparo.’ Sardi venales, alius alio nequior. 
Quid est igitur ab Herodoto scriptum? Id quod unice verum et in Vaticano 
codice solo servatum est: év ovveorOI Dialectus Ionica et vetus 
Attica habebat nomen éord id est obcia, et pro drovoia, et pro 
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evdatpovia et kaxeoTd pro et pro aidvog ovcia, et sic ovveord pro 
ovvovcia, id est ovvavactpogf, de hominum inter se usu et consuetudine . 
Ecquis ad hanc lucem serio credere poterit ovveoroi, quod nusquam alibi locorum 
comparet, ex Graeculi correctione esse natam?” In R the fifth book is wanting, 
the text of which is, however, the most correct of all. Why is this? “Non 
omnes habebant olim Herodotum /o/um (ut nec Romani Livium) sed circum- 
ferebantur codices, quibus aut singuli libri aut pars aliqua librorum contineretur, 
Sic factum est ut libri nostri non ex uno eodemque fonte omnes manaverint, 
sed alii ex aliis interdum melioribus interdum deterioribus sint descripti.” 
The writer, therefore, of the original of R was probably unable to obtain a copy 
of Book V. It is notable also that in A and B, at the end of Books V, VIII, 
IX, there is a stichometric number. “In caeteris libris nulla est oriyouerpia, 
Cur? Quia libri V et VIII et IX ex alio libro quam reliqui desumti sunt.” 


But little space is left for the two remaining articles. The first of them, pp. 
414-23, is by I. C. Volgraff, entitled Zanx Satura. We have here conjectural 
emendations of certain passages. £. g. in Thuc.I 5, 2, we read that piracy 
was no discredit, even to some of the historian’s contemporaries, oi¢ Kéojoc Kanic 
tovto dpav, We are told to expunge xadéc, as a marginal comment (cf. Cobet, 
N. L. p. 441), and the same remedy is to be applied in Isocr. 1V 158. In Thuc. 
I 10, 2, t#¢ duvapewc is to be omitted; in I 134, 4, ovep Tove Kaxobpyove is to be 
erased; and in III 82, 1, for éroiuwv we are to read éréAuwv, The last two 
have much probability. There is offered, besides an emendation of a fragment 
of Diphilus, one of Lucian’s dvecpoc }) ’AAextpvdv, and several of Procopius de 
bello Persico, 


The last article, pp. 424-48, is by Cobet on Julian. He commends in the 
highest terms the reaent edition of Hertlein, whose only fault is that ‘ misellos 
libros nullius momenti aut pretii, . . . ut testes mendaces et corruptos, tamen 
producendos et audiendos esse censuit.” He should have regarded the Vossi- 
anus alone, which is at Cobet’s side as he writes, and “tam anxia cura ab 
Editore excussus est ut nihil supersit agendum.” In these notes there is not 
much of general interesc. It is shown that Julian “ immodicis laudibus extollit 
in coelum Constantium principem, minimi pretii hominem,” speaking of his 
wife as Baodéwe avdpeiov ovverod dixaiov Kal rpdov kai 
“sed veros animi sensus aperit ; dp’ ove wor Kal KaTayerg 
pwpiac, bre Tov govéa aveYidv, dmdone Erog eimeiv Tic 
éotiac Kai ovyyeveiag Tov ei¢ TovTO éepdrevoa;” Several passages are 
referred to the originals from which they are copied. “ Quidquid erat in Graecia 
hominum elegantiorum ut Homeri carmina sic Demosthenis orationes tenebant 
memoriter et statim agnoscebant si quis iis lepide et scite uteretur.” We have, 
of course, many illustrations of the barbarisms which are to be left ‘Juliano 
cum sequioribus saepius sic peccanti,” as duapthow for duapthoopar, for 
ind, uh for ov, etc.; and as to Julian’s style in general, “ quam sit Julianus loquax 
et verbosus di¢ xa: tpi¢ trait’ eiodywv operae pretium est semel diligenter anim- 
advertere.” After giving examples of his garrulity (‘quae est, ut libere dicam, 
paxpa kai gavapia”), and a long list of synonyms “nulla elegantia 
cumulatorum,” he concludes: “ possem multo plura de genere hoc congerere, 
sed, ut Juliani verbis utar: ri juiv Tov ei TadTa ce ;” 

C. D. Morris. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I find that my criticisms on Max Miller’s views on Sep/entrio have been par- 
tially anticipated by Mr. Ch. Ploix in the Mémoires de la Société de la Linguis- 


tique, I, pp. 377 sq., a paper which I have only just seen. 
J. P. POsSTGATE. 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Afri? 11, 1883. 
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Amérique centrale. 4 livraison (derniére). In-folio, Maisonneuve. 25 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Aischylos, Agamemnon, erklart v. F. W. Schneidewin. 2 Aufl., besorgt v. 
Otto Hense. gr. 8, xvi, 218S. Berlin, Weidmann, 2.25. 

Anthologia lyrica. Curavit Thdr. Bergk. Ed. III, ex poetarum lyricorum 
graecorum ed. IV expressa. 8, vi, 383S. Leipzig, Teubner. 3. 

Aristoxenus v. Tarent, Melik u. Rhythmik. d. classischen Hellenenthums. 
Ubers. u. erlautert durch Dr. R. Westphal. gr. 8, Ixxiv, 508S, Leipzig, Adel. 
n,—30. geb. n. 33. 

Bartholomae (Chr.) Handbuch der altiranischen Dialekte, gr. 8, vii, 272 S. 
Leipzig, Breithopf & Hartel, n. 6. 

Benndorf (Otto). Vorlaufiger Bericht tb. zwei dsterreichische archaeologische 
Expeditionen nach Kleinasien. gr. 8, tor S.m.5 Taf. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. n. 3. 

’ Bergmann (Fr.) Hohelied Salomo’s u. der Prediger Salomo, aus dem urtext 
tibers, u. erklart. 8, viii, S. Strassburg, 7reuttel & Wiirtz. n. 3.50. 

Braun (W.) Der Thyestes d. Euripides. gr. 8,21 S. Wesel, 1882, Kwhkr 
in Comm, n.—50. 

Broschmann (M.) De yép particulae usu Herodoteo. Diss. gr. 8, vii, 89 S. 
Leipzig, 1882, Fock. baar n.n. 2.50. 

Buschmann (H.) Bilder aus dem alten Rom. gr. 8, iv, 283 S. Leipzig, 
Teubner. n. 3.60. 

Brugsch (H.) Thesaurus inscriptionum aegyptiacarum. 1 Abth. A. u. d, T. 
Astronomische u, astrolog. Inschriften altagypt. Denkmaler. hoch 4, vii, 194 
S. Leipzig, Hinrich’s Verl, baar n.n. 50. 

Canello(U. A.) La vitae le opere del trovatore Arnaldo Daniello. gr. 8, 
vi, 282S. Halle, Wiemeyer. n. 9. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Vol. XIII, partes I, II. gr.8. Berlin, 
G. Reimer. n.9g. Inhalt: I, Sophoniae in libros Aristotelis de anima para- 
phrasis. Ed, Mich, Hayduck. viii,175 S. II. Anonymi in Aristotelis cate- 
gorias paraphrasis. Ed. Mich. Hayduck. iv, 86 S. 

Cruel (R.) Die Sprachen u. Volker Europas vor der arischen Einwanderung. 
Streifziige auf turan. Sprachgebiete. gr. 8, vii,174 S. Detmold, Meyer in Comm, 
baar n.n, 2.50, 

Culmann (F. W.) Etymologische Aufsatze u. Grundsitze. VI. gr. 8. 
Strassburg, Schmidt, n. 1.20. (I-VI, n. 9.90.) Inhalt: Umschau auf dem 

Gebiete der historischen Zeitformen u. ihrer Augmente. Zweiter Beitrag zur 
Aufklarg. grammat. Geheimnisse. 48 S. 
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Deussen (P.) Das System d. Vedanta. gr. 8, xvi, 535 S. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
n. 12. 

Finaly (Dr. H.) Der altrémische Kalender. gr. 8, 48 S. Budapest, 1882, 
Kilian. n. 1.50. 

Gellrich (P.) Remarques sur l’emploi de l'article en vieux frangais. Diss, 
8,77S. Langenbielau, 1881. Leipzig, Fock. baar n. 1.50. 

Gerber (A.) et Greef (A.) Lexicon Taciteum.. Fasc. V. Lex.-8, S. 481-576, 
Leipzig, Teubner. (a) n. 3.60. 

Gleditsch (Hugo). Die Cantica der Sophokleischen Tragoedien. Bearbeitg, 
der “ Sophokleischen Strophen.” gr. 8,xv,276S. Wien, Konegen. n. 6. 

Goetz (Geo.) Observationes criticae. 4,8S. Jena, Vewenhahn. baar —75, 

Grasberger (L.) Die griechischen Stichnamen, 2 Aufl. gr. 8, iv, 78 S, 
Wirzburg, Stahel. n. 2.60. 

Grimm (Jac.) u. Grimm (Wilh.) Deutsches Worterbuch. Fortgesetzt y, 
DD. Mor. Heyne, Rud. Hildebrand Matthias Lexer u. Karl Weigand. 7 Bad, 
3 Lfg. Bearb. v. Dr. M. Lexer. Lex.-8, Sp. 385-576. Leipzig, Hirzel. (a) 
n. 2. 

Gustafssohn (F.) De Apollinari Sidonio emendando. gr. 8, xviii, 123 S, 
Helsingforsiae, 1882. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. baar n. 2.50. 

Handbibliothek, germanistische. Hrsg. v. Jul. Zacher. 1 Bd. gr.8. Halle, 
Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. n. 10. Inhalt: Walther v. der Vogelweide, hrsg. u. 
erklart v. W. Wilmanns. 2 vollstandig umgearb. Ausg. xii, 499 S. 

Harizii (Judae), Macamae. Pauli de Lagarde studio et sumptibus editae 
Lex.-8, iv, 204 S. Géttingen, Dieterich’s Sort. in Comm. baar n. 8. 

Haupt (P.) Die akkadische Sprache. Vortrag, geh. auf dem 5 internation- 
alen Orientalisten-Congresse zu Berlin. gr. 8, xliv, 48 S. Berlin, 4sher & 
Co. Weidmann, na. 5. 

Haustein (Alfr.) De genetivi adjectivis accommodati in lingua latina usu. 
Diss. gr. 8,85S. Halis Saxonum, 1882. Leipzig, Fock. baar n. 1.50. 

Héliand. Mit ausfithrl. Glossar hrsg. v. Mor. Heyne. 3 verb. Aufl. gr. 8, 
viii, 385 S. Paderborn, 7. Schéningh. n. 6. 

Hennen (Gerh.) De Hannonis in Poenulo Plautina precationis quae fertur 
recensione altera punica. gr.8,48S. Marburg, 1882, Zhrhardt. n. 1. 

Hoerschelmann (W.) Scholia Hephaestionea altera integra primum editaa 
W.H. gr. 4,308. Dorpat, 1882, Aavow, baar n. I. 

Horatius Flaccus,Q. Erklart v. Herm. Schiitz. 3 Tl. Episteln. gr. 8, xii, 
369 S. Berlin, Weidmann. 3. (1-3, 8.70.) 

Hiibner (E.) Grundriss zu Vorlesungen ib. die griechische Syntax. gr. 8; 
iv, 112S. Berlin, Hertz. n. 3. 

Ignatius (Frdr.) De Antiphontis Rhamnusii elocutione commentatio. gr. 8, 
ix, 201 S. Berlin, 1882, Mayer & Miiller. baar n. 5. 

Jordan (H.) Symbolae ad historiam religionum italicarum, gr. 4, 27 S. 
K6nigsberg, Hartung. n. 2. 

Kleiber (L.) Quid Tacitus in dialogo prioribus scriptoribus debeat. Diss. 
gr. 8,90S. Halis Saxonum, Berlin, Mayer & Miller. baar n. 1.20. 

Klussmann (Rud.) Curae africanae. 4,13S. Gera, Kanitz’ Sort. 1.50. 

Kélbing (Eug.) Die nordische u. die englische Version der Tristan-Sage. 
2 Thi. Sir Tristrem. gr. 8, xciii, 292 S. Heilbronn, Henninger, (a) n. 12. 
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Kramm (Frz.) Ub. Konrads v. Heimesfurt Sprache [Laut- u. Formenlehre] 
u. Verskunst. gr. 8, 80S. Strassburg, 77ddner. n. 1.80. 

Kuhfeldt (O.) De Capitoliis imperii Romani. gr. 8,83 S. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, N. 2. 

Kurschat (Frdr.) Littauisch-deutsches Wérterbuch. gr. 8, xii, 530S. Halle, 
Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. n.12. (cplt. n. 39.) 

Larfeld (Guil.) Sylloge inscriptionum boeoticarum. Praemittitur de dialecti 
boeoticae mutationibus dissertatio. gr. 8,xxxvi, 232S. Berlin, G. Reimer. n. 10. 

Livi (T.) Ab urbe condita libri. Scholarum in usum ed. Ant. Zingerle. 
Pars IV. Lib. XXVI-XXX. 8, xxiv, 233S. Prag, Zempsky. Leipzig, Frey- 
fag. n. 1.20, 

Livi (Titi). Ab urbe condita liber XXVIII. Fir den Schulgebrauch erklirt 
v. F, Friedersdorff.. gr. 8, vii, 127 S. Leipzig, Zewbmer. 1.20. 

Livius, ausgewahlte Stiicke aus der 3 Dekade. Mit Anmerkgn. v. W. Jordan. 
3 Aufl. 8,xiv,187S. Stuttgart, n. 1.50. 

Ludwig (Thdr.) De enuntiatorum interrogativorum apud Aristophanem usu. 
Diss. gr. 8,69S. Kénigsherg, 1882, Beyer. baar n. 1.20. 

Marx (Frdr.) Studia Luciliana. Diss. gr.8,100S. Bonn, 1882, Behrendt, n. 2. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Reden d. Cicero m. Angabe simmtlicher 
Stellen. 4 Bd. 1-4 Lfg. Lex.-8,S.1-144. Jena, Fischer. (a)n.2. (I-IV, 
4, 0. 137.) 

Miller (Herm.) Das altenglische Volksepos in der urspriinglichen strophi- 
schen Form. 2 Tle. in 1 Bd. I. Abhandlungen; II. Texte. gr. 8, 160 u. 78 
S. Kiel, Lipsius S Tischer. n. 5. 

Miinzel (Rob.) De Apollodori epi dedyv libris. Diss. gr. 8,39S. Bonn, 
Behrendt, 1. 

Neisser (Walther). . Zur vedischen Verballehre. Diss. gr. 8, 35 S. 
Gottingen, 1882, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. baar n. —80. 

Nissen (P.) Der Nominativ der verbundenen Personalpronomia in den 
altesten franzésischen Sprachdenkmalern. Diss. gr. 8, 83 S. Greifswald, 
1882. Kiel, Zipsius & Tischer. n. 1.60. 

Ovidii Nasonis (P.) Carmina selecta. Scholarum in usum ed. Henr. Steph. 
Sedlmayer. 8, xviii, 139 S. Prag, Zempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. n. —8o. 

— Werke. Deutsch im Versmasze der Urschrift. 4 Lfg. 8. Stuttgart, 
Werther, (a) n. —35. Inhalt: Metamorphosen, iibers. u. erlautert v. Rhart. 
Suchier. 4 Lfg. 4 Aufl. S. 129-68. 

Petri Hispani de lingua arabica libri duo, Pauli de Lagarde studio et sump- 
tibus repetiti. Lex.-8, viii, 440 S. Géttingen, Déeterich’s Sort. in Comm. baar 
20, 

Plauti, F. Macci, comoediae. Rec., instrumento critico et prolegomenis auxit 
Frdr. Ritschelius, sociis operae adsumptis Gust. Loewe, Geo. Goetz, Frdr. 
Schoell. Tomi II, fasc.3. gr.8. Leipzig, Teubner. n. 3.60. Inhalt: Mer- 
cator, rec. Frdr. Ritschelius. Ed. II, a Geo. Goetz recognita. xiii, 124 S. 

Plutarch’s ausgewahlte Biographieen. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart v. 
Otto Siefért u. Frdr. Blass. 3 Bdchn. Themistokles u. Perikles. Von Dr. 
Frdr. Blass. 2 verb. Aufl. gr. 8,136S. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.50. 

Roscher (Dr. W. H.) Nektar u. Ambrosia. gr. 8, viii, 116 S. Leipzig, 
Teubner. n. 3.60. 
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Rosenberg (E.) Die Lyrik d. Horaz. Aesthetisch-kulturhistor. Studien, 
gr. 8, ix,167S. Gotha, 7. A. Perthes. n. 3. 

Sammlung germanistischer Hilfsmittel f. den praktischen Studienzweck. 2 
Bd. 8. Halle, Buchh. d. Waisenhauses. n. 2.49. Inhalt: Kudrun, hrsg. y, 
Ernst Martin. Textabdruck m. den Lesarten der Handschrift u. Bezeichngn, 
der echten Texte. xxxiv, 207 S. . 

Sauppe (Herm.) Commentatio de Atheniensium ratione suffragia in iudiciis 
ferendi. gr. 4,13S. Géttingen, Dieterich’s Verl. baar n. —80. 

Schmeier (Bernh.) De translationibus ab homine petitis apud Aeschylum 
et Pindarum commentatio. Diss. gr. 8, 78S. Kénigsberg, 1882, Beyer. baar 
Nn. 1.20. 

Schulz (Herm.) Quae nova Sophocles protulerit nomina composita. Diss, 
gr. 8, 74S. Kénigsberg, 1882, Beyer. baar n. 1.20. 

Schwarz (Ant.) Die Kénigsrede in Sophokles’ Oedipus rex. V. 216-75. 
gr. 8,44S. Paderborn, Schiningh. n.—go. 

Soltau (Wilh.) Die urspriingliche Bedeutung u. Competenz der aediles plebis, 
[Aus “ Histor. Untersuchgn., Arnold Schafer gewidmet.”] gr. 8,50S. Bonn, 
1882, Strauss. n. 1.20. 

Sophoclis Antigone, scholarum in usum ed. Frdr. Schubert. 8, xii, 48 S. 
Prag, Tempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. n. —40. 

Sophokles’ Oedipus auf Kolonos. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt v. Rekt. 
Fr. Sartorius. gr. 8, iii, 66S. Gotha, 1882, 7. A. Perthes. n. —80. 

Stangl (T.) Boethii commentariorum in Ciceronis topica emendationes. 
Diss. gr. 8, iv, 104 S. Gotha, 1882, A. Perthes, n. 2.40. 

Studien, englische. Organ f. engl. philologie unter mitberiicksicht. d. engl. 
unterrichtes auf héheren schulen. Hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. Eug. Kélbing. 6 Bd. 
gr. 8,1 Hft.162S. Heilbronn, Henninger. n. 15. 

—— franzésische. Hrsg. v. G. Koérting u. E. Koschwitz. 4 Bd. 1u. 2 Hft. 
gr. 8, Ebd. (a) n. 2.40. Inhalt: 1. Nivelle de la Chaussée’s Leben u, Werke. 
Von Johs. Uthoff. ii,67 S. 2. Die Quantitat der betonten Vocale im Neu- 
franzésischen, Von Jul. Jager. iv, 68 S. 

Stuerenburg (H.) De Romanorum cladibus Trasumenna et Cannensi. Ad- 
iecta est tabula geographica (lith.). gr. 4,20S. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Sort. baar 
n, 1.20. 

Taciti, Cornelii, annales. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart v. Dr. W. Pfitzner. 
1 Bdchn. BuchIu.II. gr. 8,iv,130S. Gotha, A. Perthes. 1.20. 

« —— ab excessu divi Augusti libri, Rec. W. Pfitzner. Partic. I. gr. 8, 71 
S. Ebd. —6o. 

Theodulfi episcopi Aurelianensis de iudicibus versus ab Herm. Hagen reco- 
gniti. gr. 4, xiii, 31 S. Bern, 1882, Da/p. n. 1.20. 

Theophanis chronographia, rec. Carolus de Boor. Vol. I, textum graecum 
continens, gr. 8, viii, 503 S. Leipzig, Zeubner. n. 20. 

Thucydidis de bello peloponnesiaco libri VIII. Expl. Ernst Frdr. Poppo. 
Ed. II, quam auxit et emendavit Joa. Matth. Stahl. Vol. IV. Sect. II. gr. 
8,230S. Leipzig, Teubner. 2.70. 

Uber (F.) Quaestiones aliquot Sallustianae grammaticae et criticae. Diss. 
gr. 8,53S. Berolini, 1882. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, baar n. 1.80. 

Ulrich (J.) Rhatoromanische Chrestomathie. Texte, Anmerkgn., Glossar. 
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1 Thi. A. u. d. T. Oberlandische Chrestomathie. gr. 8, viii, 275 S. Halle, 
Niemeyer. n. 6, (I u. 2, n. 11.) 

Vergils Aeneide, f. Schiiler bearb. v. W. Gebhardi. 3 Tl. Der Aeneide 5 
u.6 Buch. gr. 8, xii, 183 S. Paderborn, 7. Schéningh. n. 1.60, (1-3, n. 4.40.) 

Wiedemann (Alfr.) Die altesten Beziehungen zwischen Aegypten u. Griech- 
enland. gr:8,22S. Leipzig, Barth. —6o. 

Wiistenfeld (F.! Der Tod d. Husein ben ’Ali u. die Rache. Nach Hand- 
schriften iibers. [Aus Abhandlgn. d. k. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen.] 
gr. 4, ix, 213.S. Géttingen, Dieterich’s Verl. n. 9. 


ITALIAN, 

Avolio (C.) Introduzione allo studio del dialetto siciliano, Torino, 1882. 
8vo, viii, 480 pp. 4m. 

Campello della Spina (P.) Demagoghi e conservatori al tempo di Cesare, 
ed altri scritti. Firenze,1883. 16mo, vi, 259 pp. 3m. 

Canini (M. A.) Etudes étymologiques. Torino, 1882. 8vo, xvi, 291 pp. Tom. 

Decea (C. A.) Saggio d’archeologia ed araldica biblica. Piacenza, 1882. - 
8vo, 112 pp. 2m. 40. 

Fumi (F.G.) I. Note latine e neo-latine. Palermo, 1882. xx, 150 pp. 


6m, 
SPANISH. 


Mélida (J. R.) Sobre los vasos griegos, etruscos € italo-griegos del Museo 
arqueoldgico nacional. Madrid, 1882. 4to, 48 pp. 2m. 50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Braune (W.) Gothic Grammar. Transl. from the second German edition 
by G. H. Balg. New York, Westermann & Co., 1883. 

Campbell (L.) The Theaetetus of Plato, with a revised text and English 
notes. 2ded. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1883. 

Demosthenes. The First Philippic. Ed. after Rehdantz by T. Gwatkin. 
London and New York, A/acmillan & Co., 1883. 60 cts. 

Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale der 18 Jahrhunderts in Neudrucken herausg. 
v. Bernhard Seuffert. No. 11, Der Messias, Enrster, zweiter u. dritter Gesang. 
Von F. G. Klopstock. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1883. 90 pf. 

Englische Sprach- u. Litteraturdenkmale der 16, 17, u. 18 Jahrh. herausg. v. 
Karl Vollméller. (1) Gorboduc, or Ferrex and Porrex. A tragedy by Thomas 
Norton and Thomas Sackville, A. D. 1561. Ed. by L. Toulmin Smith. Heil- 
bronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1883. 2m. 

Euripides. Medea. Ed. by A. W. Verrall. London and New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1882. 90 cts. 

Fasnacht (G. E.) Synthetic French Grammar. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1882. $I. 

Goethe. Goetz von Berlichingen. Ed. " H. A. Bull. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1883. 55 cts. 

Homer, The Iliad of. Done into English prose. By Andrew Lang, Walter 
Leaf and Ernest Myers. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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Homer, Odyssey. Books XXI-XXIV. Ed. by S. G. Hamilton. London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1883. 90 cts. 

Horatio Carminum Lib. IV. Ed. by T. E. Page. London and New York 
Macmillan & Co., 1883. 90 cts. 

Meissner (A. L.) The Philology of the French Language. 3d ed. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie, 1883. 

Miller (K. K.) Eine griechische Schrift tiber Seekrieg, zum ersten male 
herausg. u. untersucht. Wiirzburg, 4. Studer, 1883. 

Nepos, Cornelius. Ed. by T. B. Lindsay. New York, Appleton & Co., 1882, 

Rutherford (W. G.) Scriptores Fabularum Graeci. Volume first containing 
the Mythiambi of Babrius. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1882. 

Thomas (Emile). Discours de Cicéron pour le poete Archias. Paris, Hachette 
et Cie, 1882. 

. Thomas (Martha Carey). Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, a comparison 
with the French Perceval. Diss. Zurich, Ovell, Fiissli u. Cie, 1882. 

Three Lectures on subjects connected with the Practice of Education. By 
H. W. Eve, Arthur Sidgwick and E. A. Abbott. Cambridge University Press. 
Macmillan & Co., 1883. 53 cts. 

The publications of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are to be had of Messrs. 
Cushings & Bailey, 262 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Prof. J. A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va., is 
engaged in editing a series of Anglo-Saxon texts, to be called a‘ Library of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry.’ He will be assisted in the work by the co-operation of 


Profs. March, of Lafayette Coll., Robert Sharp, of Louisiana, and other 
scholars. 

The series will embrace the more important pieces of Anglo-Saxon verse, 
and each piece will be accompanied by an English Glossary for students. 
Bedéwulf, the first volume of the series, is nearly ready. Messrs. Ginn & Heath 
are the publishers. 


We desire to call attention to the following work, of which the prospectus 
has been received: ‘‘ Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae XL tabulis expressa” 
ediderunt Paulus Ewald et Gustavus Ioewe. Heidelbergae, 1853, apud 
Gustavum Koester. The manuscripts, found in Spanish libraries, of which 
specimen pages to the number of forty are here given in facsimile, range from 
the sixth to the twelfth century, and great care has been taken in the selection, 
so that the series gives a very complete illustration of the development of this 
most important and difficult character. The reputation of the editors is a 
sufficient guaranty for the accuracy with which the work has been done. 

American scholars, for whom the access to Latin manuscripts is attended 
with so great difficulties, ought to welcome with especial interest the publica- 
tion of such facsimiles, and American libraries ought to contribute liberally to 
the support of such undertakings. 
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